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PREFACE. 


«Sed quid opus teneras mordaci radere vero 
Auriculas ?” Pers, Sat. i. 


Gay, while occupied in the praiseworthy 
attempt to facilitate the inculcation of moral 
truths into the minds of the rismg genera- 
tion, by rendermg English nursery fables 
into verse, has exhibited in his “ Painter 
who pleased Nobody and Everybody,” the 
consequences of invading that safe old adage 
—< The truth must not be spoken at all 
times.” He says: 


‘* So very like a painter drew, 
That every eye the picture knew ; 
He hit complexion, feature, air, 
So just, the life itself was there. 
No flattery, with his colours laid, 
To bloom restored the faded maid ; 
He gave each muscle all its strength ; 
The mouth, the chin, the nose’s length 
His honest pencil touched with truth, 
And marked the date of age and youth. 
He lost his friends, his practice failed— 
Truth should not always be revealed.” 


vill 
There can be no question, that wpon gene- 
ral principles the poet is right. But an ex- 
ception may be conceded to such as having 
visited foreign countries profess to describe 
what they saw. 


I am aware that many of the anecdotes 
referred to, will be recognized immediately | 
by those who have had equal opportunities 
of judging with myself im those places in 
which the scenes are laid. 


Fixed in my determination to state the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, I am 
nevertheless anxious to avoid wounding the 
feelings of any individual; and with this 
view, no name is given where the anecdote 
might prove injurious to character or deli- 
cacy. ‘That many of the anecdotes related 
are indelicate, I am unwillingly obliged to 
admit ; but when a man attempts to delineate 
a beast, he must be careful not to substitute 
‘“« Hyperion for a Satyr.” 


By thus preserving secrecy as to names, 
the European reader is presented with a 
faithful representation of Mexican manners; 


1x 
while the anecdotes, though capable of beg 
fully authenticated by many as well as by 
myself, pay the respect due to personal feel- 
ings; and, by not identifymg, cannot affect 
the originals beyond their immediate circle 
in the city of Mexico. 


In Mexican society, the facts narrated are of 
such general notoriety, so much a matter of 
course, and of such ordinary every-day occur- 
rence, that the printing of the scandal in 
England, or even its dissemination all over 
Europe, though with the names affixed, 
would not in the slightest degree lower the 
parties alluded to in their own estimation ; 
nor detract in the least from their worth, 
their weight, or their respectability, in the 
eyes of their friends and fellow-citizens. 


‘This is an opmion deduced from attentive 
observation during my stay in the country; 
but [ should not feel justified in recording 
names, as connected with conduct and cir- 
cumstances which, I am convinced, a few 
years of uninterrupted imtercourse with Eu- 
ropean nations, and the consequent influx 
of education and intellectual improvement, 
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will exhibit in the same deformity to the 
then enlightened Mexican as to the present 
European observer. 


[I must entreat indulgence for the little 
egotistical word I; because, as two indi- 
viduals very rarely see the same _ object 
through the same medium, I cannot use 
the authoritative plural unit we; and as [ 
was not born a republican, I dare not copy 
Ceesar, and say he: I undertake to relate 
what I saw, what I felt, and what I thought. 


It is barely possible (speaking with the 
usual vanity of authors) that these pages 
may survive a little longer than is sometimes 
the lot of similar ephemeral publications. 
Now should this come to pass, and a stray 
copy find its way across the Atlantic and 
into the Mexican territory, the day may 
arrive, when in the hands of the enlightened 
Mexican, this little work will be adverted 
to for comparison’s sake, as giving a faithful 
account of the country described at the time 
the author wrote; as exhibiting the contrast 
between Mexico, crushed and oppressed be- 
neath the besotted rule of Spanish intole- 
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rance, and the same country left to the 
natural elasticity of intellect improved by 
education, under the protecting influence 
of a free government :—the day, I say, may 
come, when the delighted Mexican, while 
descanting with enthusiastic exultation upon 
the advancement of his country in the career 
of civilization and in the scale of nations, 
will exultingly cry in the spirit, though not 
exactly in the words of our native bard : 
‘* At the time this narrative was written, 

‘ This was the picture : 

Look you now what follows— 

Here is the picture.’”’ 

At the commencement of this book, is a 
sketch of the routes I have myself followed 
in the Republic of Mexico, and reduced from 
a much larger map which I had the pleasure 
of giving away before I had the least inten- 
tion of publishing my Notes on Mexico. 


The bearings were all taken with a Schmal- 
calder’s compass ; and where I had the oppor- 
tunity, are corrected to the true latitude and 
longitude. Only a few of the highest peaks 
and volcanoes, and those towns more parti- 
eularly mentioned in the following pages, 
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have been there marked down; but in the 
other map I am not aware that I have omitted 


either a village or a ridge which T myself 
saw. 


The tables of thermometrical and baro- 
metrical observations, are given as they were 
written down at the time. In regard to the 
latter, it will be seen that I generally make 
the elevations about 300 feet less than some 
other observers; which [ presume is owing to 
some difference in the imstruments used. 
What Mr. Burkart was kind enough to give 
me, is merely an abstract from the very cu- 
rious and voluminous series of observations 
made by that gentleman. 
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MEXICAN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAP. I. 
VOYAGE TO THE WEST INDIES. 


Tue first time I crossed the Atlantic was on board 
a stout merchant-ship of 370 tons, and in com- 
pany with about twenty gentlemen in the employ- 
ment of one of the new-formed mining companies. 
They were mostly foreigners, collected from every 
part of civilised Europe; Germans and French, 
Italians and Belgians, English and Irish; and, in 
general, a well-educated and agreeable set of 
young men. 

French was the medium of communication in this 
moving Babe]; and such was the fact and excel- 
lent management of the individual who had charge 
of the expedition, that a voyage of seven weeks 
was actually concluded, without one quarrel on 
political or other subjects. 

B 
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This good humour, it must be confessed, was 
mainly attributable to the good eating continually 
going forward ; for at a trifling expense, much at- 
tention had been paid to the national predilections 
of the party. Thus we had maccaroni for the 
Italians; sour krout for the Germans; and the 
Spanish servant acting as cook, who had been 
bred up a monk, was an adept in the monastic 
virtues of good living and savoury dishes. 

The only complaint I remember, was that of an 
English carpenter; who roundly swore, that had 
he not fully expected to have hot rolls and soft 
bread each morning for his breakfast, nothing 
could have induced him to trust the “ salt pond.” 

If our confusion of tongues made a Babel of 
the cabin, the “ tout ensemble” on board con- 
verted the vessel into a true Noah’s ark! Pigs 
and geese, turkeys and sheep, fowls and goats, 
dogs and vegetables, each class added its own 
peculiar smells to the general hogo; and the 
aromatic odour seemed to hang about the ship’s 
sides in her progress, as if unwilling to deprive us 
of so gratifying a presence ; while sharks and por- 
poises were attracted to the surface, on the same 
principle as half-starved urchins assemble round a 
cook’s shop to snuff up the flavour of sage and 
onions and greasy sauces. 

Dr. Johnson, I think, declares, that a ship is so 
much worse than a prison, because the culprit is 
in momentary danger of being drowned. Surely 
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he forgot, in addition, that sink of abomination 
called the steward’s store. 

It was at the foot of the stairs, close to my cabin 
door; and when the trap was lifted up to allow of 
admission, my nose was assailed with a concatena- 
tion of perfumes from cheese and tallow candles, 
sugar, rum, and innumerable etceteras. Water, 
that blessing which no one values till he has been 
without it, most frequently resembles on board 
ship, the washings of a gun-barrei; but if well 
impregnated with the filth of the Thames at 
London, it will, on being exposed to the air, fine 
itself down, and become both sweet and clear. 

A voyage to the warmer latitudes is always the 
most agreeable to a landsman; for even if free 
from sea-sickness, he will find himself a prey to 
listless idleness, and a disinclination to do other- 
wise than loll about the deck, reading novels, 
playing chess, eating, yawning, betting, pitching 
dollars, and spitting into the dark blue face of the 
ocean. ‘These soul-stirring recreations are how- 
ever, very much impeded by the etiquette kept up 
in a vessel of war; for there it would be consi- 
dered treason to bring your rear to an anchor on 
the boards of the deck, or to woo the breeze in a 
eotton jacket and loosened neckcloth. 

The lofty island of Madeira, with its ster p slopes 
smiling in rich cultivation and verdant shrubs, had 
a most lovely appearance as we sailed past its 
shores; and three days afterwards, the elevated 

Be 
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mountains of Palma, one of the Canary Isles, again 
broke the monotony of sea and air. It is remarkable 
at what immense distances from land small birds are 
sometimes met with; when they will flutter about 
the rigging till fatigue forces them to alight; and 
once perched, have rarely power to move off 
again, but.stiffen and die on their resting-place. 

The trade winds which blow across the Atlantic 
from the eastward, are frequently so steady as not 
to require a sail to be handled for a fortnight 
together; the vessel being wafted before the 
breeze a regular six knots the hour, but subject to 
a constant rolling see-saw motion. They are not 
however, so invariably met with as is generally 
supposed; for on one of my voyages we had 
almost made Antigua before the wind became 
easterly, and it then never varied till we reached 
our port of destination. 

Sailors have long had a sort of prescriptive right 
to demand contributions, or tar and feather those 
on board who have not previously passed the Line ; 
and they now seem to have extended the privilege 
to the two Tropics. JT was much amused with the 
ceremony of crossing the Cancer. 

Jack was painted in a most barbarous and. ill- 
omened fashion, his few articles of dress being deco- 
rated with ribbons and tinsel; the most hideous of 
his comrades was chosen to represent his queen, and 
had the additional adornment of petticoats; while 
several attendants of the most uninviting aspects, 
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waited on these mighty personages of the deep. 
The whole might have been taken for a group 
of devils, had they not been full of grins and 
kindness. 

Our ship was hailed through an old cracked 
speaking trumpet with a noise of the damned ; 
and soon after, Neptune with his suite were hauled 
on deck roughly enough. Armed with a brush 
dipped in tar and filth for his lather, and an old 
iron hoop for his razor, he blindfolded and led his 
victims one by one to the tub of ablution. I felt 
some secret misgivings when seated across this 
unsavoury throne, but escaped with huzzas on pre- 
senting a sovereign; they were more generous 
than wise, for I would rather have given ten than 
have been ducked in the cess-pool. ‘The whole 
affair went off with mirth and good-humour ; a 
plentiful distribution of salt water being the only 
damage. 

Few are the circumstances which mark the 
passing time during a voyage. The circle bounded 
by the horizon is scarcely more than fifteen miles 
across; and the sight of a sail within so confined a 
space, is a rare occurrence while navigating the 
larger oceans. The loud breathing of a whale 
is sometimes heard of a calm evening, sounding 
like a deep and prolonged sigh across the waters. 

Those huge monsters of the deep do not spout 
out the water in the way I have seen depicted in 
some books, as if it were a lofty jet d’eau; but 
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blow it six or ten feet in the air like a thick 
steam or mist. They frequently lie sleeping on 
the surface, and have occasionally been run against 
by vessels; when the only injury I could hear of, 
was inflicted on the animal itself, as the foam 
under the bows became dyed with blood. 

It was a new and interesting sight to me, when 
{ found the sun so completely perpendicular above 
my head, that I in vain looked round for my 
shadow. The sinking of the Polar star very near 
to the horizon, and the view of the Cross, with 
other southern constellations, were also novelties 
to assist in driving away enn; but the almost 
total loss of twilight, that period hallowed to the 
imagination and pensive regrets, for a long time 
caused a disagreeable impression on my mind. 

I cannot prove that the moon gives more light 
between the tropics than in Britain, but her orb is so 
much brighter, as to pain the eye if long gazed at ; 
and I scarcely remember to have witnessed a more 
magnificent sight than the full moon rising from 
the sea, then passing behind a very dense cloud, 
and in a great measure dispelling the darkness by 
the vivid rays she shot forth in every direction. 

On approaching the coast of Barbadoes, nume- 
rous shoals of flying-fish darted from under the 
ship; raising themselves a few feet above the 
surface, for a distance of sixty or one hundred yards 
atatime., Their fins are formed of a substance 
resembling fine gauze, which while wet will sustain 
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them in the air; but becoming quickly dry, shrinks, 
loses the elasticity of wings, and they fall to the 
water. 

This beautiful species varies in size from a small 
herring to a dragon-fly; and the velocity with 
which they dart above the waves, gives them the 
appearance of silver birds. Surely no creature is 
more miserably hunted than this. Constantly pur- 
sued by its enemy the dolphin, whose long forked 
tail gives it no chance of escape by swimming, it 
rushes into the air only to fall a prey to the hover- 
ing gulls and sea fowl. I have often thought, 
when looking at this chace, that those worthy men 
who declare all warfare to be unlawful, are not 
well versed in the ways of Providence; for it isa 
fact not to be denied, that the stronger feeds upon 
the weaker throughout every link of the creation ; 
and I presume that convenient scape-goat the Devil 
cannot fairly be charged with the evil propensities 
of the irrational part of the animal world. 

The inhabitants of Barbadoes justly consider the 
flying-fish as excellent food, and vast quantities 
are sold in the markets; the dolphin is rather dry, 
bad eating, and requires a rich sauce to make 
it palatable; but its changes of hue when first 
caught with a hook and dying, exhibit all the 
shades of blue, green, yellow, ultra-marine, and 
lead colour. 

The nights at sea in these tropical climates, are 
much more oppressively hot than the day; for the 
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latter are in some degree cooled by breezes which 
usually rise with the sun and temper its rays; but 
during the former, notwithstanding my cabin win- 
dows were open, the thermometer rarely stood 
below 75 or 80 degrees. Meat hung up in the 
tops at night, and exposed to the moon-beams, is 
said to putrefy much sooner than during the day. 


CHAP. Ii. 


WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


BarpBaDoks is an island twenty miles lone by four- 
teen wide, generally flat, destitute of wood, and 
richly cultivated; but I understood the northern 
part to be broken into some romantic hills, nick- 
named the “ Highlands of Scotland.” It is, TI 
believe, the only one in the West Indies not of 
volcanic origin ; the soil being a decomposition of 
white coral, and very productive. 

Bridgetown the capital, has a beautiful appear- 
ance when viewed from the bay; for the nu- 
merous cocoa and other trees intermingled with 
the houses, give the idea of coolness and shade, 
those most delightful of luxuries under a tropical 
sun. The streets are crooked and badly paved; 
but many of the houses are good, the inns are 
comfortable though expensive, and the whole place 
has an air of commercial bustle and industry which 
will no doubt be increased when the small pier 
now building is finished. 

The country round the town for a considerable. 
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distance is like a garden, the produce being chiefly 
sugar, ginger, cotton, some little coffee, and other 
tropical articles; the fruit is scarce and bad, but 
the markets are supplied abundantly from Su- 
rinam and other places on the Main. 

The population is computed at 25,000 whites, 
80,000 negroes, and 30,000 free people of colour. 
It is undoubtedly one of the most valuable of the 
British colonies ; and the planters are ever ready 
to expend part of their wealth in hospitality to 
strangers. 7 

Grenada has a lofty volcanic ridge covered 
with impenetrable thickets, running through its 
centre ; the shores are steep and bold, the water 
deep and clear as crystal even to the very rocks. 
The eastern side is the most productive, but little 
more than a narrow margin round the coasts is 
under cultivation. This island was finally seized 
by us from the French about fifty years ago, and 
few of that nation are now among its inhabitants. 
Sugar is the staple commodity ; and many beauti- 
ful spots shaded by spreading trees, have been 
selected by the owners for their houses and negro 
huts. | 

Georgetown, which is at the south west extremity, 
possesses one of the securest harbours in the West 
Indies, and has never yet been visited by a hur- 
ricane. Itis built on a steep slope, and has a 
most disagreeable appearance from the absence of 
shade; as well as from the roofs of the houses 
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being covered with red tiles, which the inhabitants 
declare repel the heat of the sun’s rays much 
better than wooden shingles. 

The harbour is protected by several forts on the 
heights above, garrisoned by two companies of 
infantry and a few artillerymen. The population 
of the island is said to be only 720 whites, 25,000 
negroes, and 5000 free people of colour. 

Only two of the rocky islets called the Gre- 
nadines are inhabited, but many of them rise 
abruptly from the sea in towering and picturesque 
masses. 

St. Vincent is. a very rugged island, rising 
in broken ridges, crag above crag, to the highest 
peak of the Sulphur Mountain, an elevation of 
4000 feet. The slopes below are highly cultivated 
with sugar canes, cocoa-nut trees, and Indian corn ; 
while the precipices and ravines of the interior are 
covered with woods. The sky was clear, the 
wind favourable, and the whole prospect when I 
visited those shores was truly fascinating. 

Along the margin of a small bay at the south of 
the island is Kingstown; where the rocks are so 
bold and the water so deep, that vessels of the 
largest class can anchor close to the houses; im- 
mediately behind which, on a mountain steep, is 
the Botanical Garden of sixty acres. This spot is 
now suffered to be overgrown with weeds, be- 
cause the British government has established an- 
other in Trinidad; but it contains among many 
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other rare plauts, the bread-fruit trees brought 
by Captain Bligh from Otaheite. 

This fruit is as large as a cocoa nut, with a 
very rough outside rind rather than shell. I was 
much disappointed with the taste both when baked 
or boiled, as it is like soft insipid dough; and am 
not at all surprised that its culture has been ne- 
glected in the West Indies, being far inferior to the 
banana in every respect. 

It is a pity the botanical establishment in St. 
Vincent should be abandoned, as no island _ is 
more abundant in curious vegetable productions ; 
and Mr. Gilding the rector is said to be a very 
eminent naturalist. The colony contams 1500 
whites, 13,000 negroes of a much handsomer race 
than is usually met with, and 4000 free people of 
colour 

About 300 Red Caribs have survived their revolt 
and destruction, which took place forty years ago ; 
and now peaceably cultivate a fine large plain 
on the north side of the island. These, with some 
hundreds who inhabit the mountains of Trinidad, 
are the sole remnant of that powerful nation which 
gave name to the sea and islands of the Western 
Indies. 

I did not see one of them, as they only come 
to Kingstown on market days: but I was assured 
that their foreheads really are much flatter, and 
slope more towards the back of the head, than is 
eommon with the other races of mankind. This 
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peculiarity however is much augmented by the 
custom of pressing their children’s heads with 
boards ; so different are the ideas of beauty among 
the various nations of the world. 

The Red Caribs are described as very in- 
dustrious, and very brave; instances having oc- 
curred during the insurrection stirred up by the 
French, of parties choosing rather to throw them- 
selves from high precipices than surrender as pri- 
soners. 

The “ Souffriere,” or Volcano of St. Vincent, 
has a crater at its summit three miles in circum- 
ference and 600 feet deep; at the bottom of which 
is a bubbling lake of sulphur. It has never been 
known to emit lava; but in 1812 I think it was, 
that a vast eruption of ashes took place, which 
not only covered the neighbouring islands, but 
strange to say fell likewise in Barbadoes, seventy 
miles to windward. 

This event in a part of the globe where the east 
wind always blows, would seem to prove that in 
the higher regions of the air a contrary current 
prevails ; and that the volcano projected many of 
its ashes high enough to reach that current. The 
various directions of the wind at different eleva- 
tions above the earth, have in fact been often 
witnessed in England on the ascent of balloons. 

Sr. Lucrehas two remarkable conical rocks of 
considerable altitude projecting from its south end. 
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Of the flourishing islands of Martinique and Gua- 
daloupe, I could barely distinguish the moun- 
tainous outline ; but I understood the French car- 
ried their colonial laws to an unexampled height 
of oppression both towards the creoles and_ne- 
groes, so that an immense garrison was necessary 
to prevent another massacre of St. Domingo. 

One day while scudding along under a clear 
blue sky, I observed a very small cloud rapidly 
approaching the vessel; when, to my utter asto- 
nishment, such a torrent of rain poured down for a 
few minutes, that the awning on deck, with the 
whole party dining under it, were wet through im- 
mediately. It passed like a meteor, and all was 
sunshine again. 

Antigua has a very pleasmg and tropical ap- 
pearance, with its houses peeping from amid 
cocoa-trees, and the far more beautiful tamarind 
foliage. It is like a land of enchantment when seen 
after a tedious voyage; but the surf beats tre- 
mendously on its shores, and there is not a drop 
of water on the island except what is caught 
during the rainy season, and preserved in tanks. 

Montserrat and Redondo are lofty isolated rocks; 
Nevis is an extinct volcano of considerable eleva- 
tion, the base and sides of which are cultivated. 
Its town has a very pretty effect amid a grove of 
plantain trees, when seen at a distance ; but on 
landing I found it a very wretched place, full of 
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laughing negroes, selling vegetables, fruits, &c., 
and who proved themselves very Jews at driving 
a bargain. 

St. Kirsis one of the most broken and interest- 
ing islands in the whole group, with its conical hills 
and towering mountains ; and a sail along its shores 
is a real treat to the lovers of fine scenery. The 
peaks of St. Eustace and Saba isles, were seen in 
the distance ; then the mountains of La Hotte, in 
Haiti, and at length the undulating shores of Ja- 
maica, after having run a course of 5184 miles, 
according to the log-book. 

When I first visited those seas, they were 
swarming with pirates; a set of the most re- 
morseless savages of every nation; openly pa- 
tronised by the Spaniards in Cuba, and secretly 
by the Dutch and Danes in their different settle- 
ments. They had along impunity, as the British 
ships of war were of too large a class to follow 
them in shoal water, and generally too bad sailers 
to catch them in the open sea; at length, by 
the zealous exertions of both officers and seamen, 
with the hearty co-operation of the Americans, the 
larger portion were cut down, shot, or brought to | 
Port Royaland hanged. The atrocities they were 
known to have committed, the tortures inflicted on 
their prisoners; the skeletons of men found bound 
to trees, the flesh eaten up by ants and other vermin, 
would fill a volume. I know of none worthy to 
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be compared with those miscreants, except per- 
haps our good allies; the high-minded, brave, and 
generous Greeks; whom I never yet heard accused 
of possessing one single virtue by those who 
knew them, since the days of my boyhood and 
classical falsities. 

Such being the comfortable state of things among 
the West Indian islands in the spring of 1825, no 
sooner had we entered the Caribean Sea than the 
passengers mounted a nightly watch in addition to 
the crew ; and one morning, just before day-break, 
we were all summoned on deck as a suspicious 
looking schooner was hovering about us. 

Our vessel was well armed, and altogether we 
mustered forty-eight men; so that had we been 
taken, we should most certainly have deserved 
our fate. We were divided into three corps, and 
I had the command of fourteen men to defend the 
poop. 

All were armed with muskets, besides swords 
and various other weapons, enough for double 
the number ; but never shall I forget the scene 
which took place. | 

Most of the party strenuously objected to being 
formed two deep ; because they were certain that 
those in the rear would by some blunder shoot 
their comrades in front. One kind-hearted man 
addressed me with, “ My dear sir, I am most 
willing to do every thing I can for the general 
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safety; any thing else but to fire; for, odd as it 
may appear, | never yet pulled a trigger in my 
life, and know I can’t do it.” 

Another turned out in his night-cap and dress- 
ing-gown; with a towel wrapped round his fat 
sides, in which were stuck two pair of pistols and 
a knife; while his shoulders were decorated with 
a couple of fowling-pieces. 

Fortunate it was, I believe, for our reputations, 
that no attack was made. She was a low quick- 
sailmg bark, and apparently full of men, as we 
could now and then perceive several fellows with 
red woollen caps peeping from behind the bul- 
warks; but having borne down upon us two or 
three times, and seeing the imposing force and 
attitude we displayed, she sheered off; not being 
aware that our backs were well propped up against 
the round house and other convenient supports. 

On unloading the muskets, there was a roar of 
merriment at discovering that two-thirds of our 
volunteers had put in their cartridges with the 
balls downwards; but this circumstance, added to 
other very intelligible tokens of oozing valour, 
made some of us not a little happy a few days 
after, to be able to scare off another ill-looking 
schooner by firing a couple of round shot at her 
hull. 

The southern shores of Jamaica, diversified as 
they are with hill and dale, timber, and cultivation, 
and the Blue Mountains for a background, afford 
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a delightful coup d’ail; though usually considered 
far inferior to the north side of the island. But 
the prospect on rounding the point, and entering 
the harbour of Port Royal, was truly superb. 

An extensive savanna of wood, rose gradually 
towards the cultivated base of ridges whose every 
fissure was distinctly marked in so clear an at- 
mosphere, and which towered to the height of 
7430 feet; while seven or eight men-of-war, nu- 
merous merchant vessels, forts, and a sweeping 
sheet of water, occupied the foreground. 

Port Royal is about seven miles S. S.W. of | 
Kingston, at the extremity of a long narrow sand- 
bank called the Palisades. It was once a large 
town; but being swallowed up by an earthquake 
about a hundred years ago, and again destroyed 
by a fire in 1815; it now consists only of a few 
houses attached to the well-arranged dock-yard 
and naval hospital. 

The inhabitants were much alarmed in 1826 by 
a slight shock of an earthquake. The harbour is 
very secure, with a good bottom for anchorage ; 
but some bad shoals have been formed outside by 
the tremendous seas which often rollin from the 
southward. Few places abound more with sharks, 
and one of extraordinary dimensions used to be 
constantly fed from the flag-ship, as it formed the 
most effectual security against desertion. 

Kingston is a large town with straight and to~ 
lerably wide streets, but unpaved and dirty far 
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beyond what is usual in places belonging to the 
English; the sand is many inches deep, and every 
kind of filth and refuse is thrown upon it, where 
it remains for months if not eaten by the pigs, or 
washed off by the torrent of some thunder-storm. 
As the town lies on a slope, the people declare 
the rains would wash up any pavement; but I 
have seen within the tropics much steeper streets 
both paved and kept in order. 

Many of the houses are extremely good and com- 
fortable ; but being surrounded with galleries and 
green Venetian blinds, which keep out the sun, 
admit the cool breezes, and prevent those within 
from being seen; they presenta singular and even 
desolate aspect to newly-arrived Europeans. The 
custom of building them separate from each other, 
gives the idea of a much larger population being 
in the town than 40,000 persons. 

Some of the streets are lined with ill-looking 
wooden piazzas, which would afford a_ highly 
agreeable shade from the sun, if each householder 
did not separate his own from his neighbour’s by 
large stones or steps; the fatigue of getting over 
which obstructions, caused me to prefer walking 
in the middle of the road with an umbrella over 
my head. The roofs of houses are composed of 
small pieces of wood called shingles, which cover 
each other like slates. 

The arsenal is close to the town wharf, and 
well supplied with stores and implements of war, 
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arranged in the neatest manner. The situation 
during the day, when the sea breeze is blowing, is 
delightfully cool; but at night, both damp and 
unhealthy. | 

The environs of Kingston differ very much 
according to the season, in their attractions for a 
visitor. When I first saw them, every thing was 
arid and burnt up by an unusual long drought of 
eight months; and that year proved particularly 
unhealthy, as the soldiers were dying fast, and the 
royal navy alone lost. 1002 men.- On my second 
visit, the rains had given a lively verdant appear- 
ance to the whole country; and the dusty sandy 
clearmgs, dotted with bushes and called parks, 
were covered with grass. 

Many sugar plantations and country seats named 
penns, are scattered about the hilly eminences 
in situations uncommonly picturesque, and over- 
shadowed by cocoa, tamarind, or the enormous 
cotton-trees ; while the singularly gay light green 
of the young canes, the varying tints of odd shaped 
and novel species of shrubs, and the distant view 
of the ocean and shipping, leave nothing to be de- 
sired in the picture. Health alone is wanting to 
the white inhabitants. 

The verandas to these houses form cool and 
agreeable apartments to sit in; the floors and 
wainscots of the rooms are sometimes polished 
like the oaken ones in old English mansions; and a 
large garden is generally attached to the pre- 
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mises, full of the most delicious tropical fruits. 
Mangoes are exquisite eating when first plucked 
from the tree; but very speedily gain a strong 
turpentine flavour, and become stringy. 

By far the larger portion of the country is 
uncultivated mountain, or savanna coppices of 
cashew and other trees, where the cattle feed at 
liberty; and under the shade of which I observed 
many negro huts, by no means wretched. The 
island is 150 miles long by 40 broad. 

The population of Jamaica is estimated at 40,000 
whites and free people of colour, with 317,138 
slaves. The head of cattle amount to 223,027, 
and the number of acres of land under cultivation, 
is 2,250,585. Among the mountains are 1158 
Maroons, the remnant of a nation almost exter- 
minated forty years back, during a revolt. They 
are a fine race of men, descended from the Spanish 
slaves who fled to the interior when the English 
took possession of the island in the time of Crom- 
well; and being now in the pay of the govern- 
ment, never fail to bring back any runaway ne- 
oToes. | 
The garrison of Jamaica is usually composed of 
two or three British regiments ; and they have two 
large barracks in the vicinity of Kingston, one at 
Stoney Hull, the other on lower ground, called the 
Camp. ‘To this latter, a canal has lately been cut 
from the mountains, which supplies plenty of water 
for all purposes of baths, as well as drinking: this 
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useful work cost only 1500/. according to report ; 
and if carried on to the town, might be made to 
yield a revenue. 

A circumstance which occurred during the au- 
tumn of 1826, afforded a most painful subject of 
conversation when I last visited Kingston. A 
British sloop of war, containing a lieutenant, two 
midshipmen, and thirty-two sailors, was capsized 
off the north coast of the Island of Cuba. The 
poor fellows hung about the wreck until the 
sharks collected and began to fight for their prey. 
The first bitten was the leutenant, whose leg . 
was taken off above the knee. He observed the 
horror of his crew, and regardless of pain, cheered 
them with—‘‘ Never mind, my brave boys, old 
England will furnish me with a good wooden sub- 
stitute.” He was soon torn to pieces; and others 
quickly shared the same fate. 

A young midshipman was pushed up on a part 
of the wreck the sharks could not reach; one 
seaman swam off, and thinks he frightened the 
voracious animals by splashing the water; but 
most probably they remained where their victims 
were more numerous. He was picked up by an 
American vessel, which also put about and saved 
the midshipman. ‘Thirty-three human beings were 
dragged off one by one and devoured. 


CHAP. III. 


SLAVERY-—MANNERS AND STATE OF SOCIETY IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 


In regard to slavery in the West Indies, I shall 
make a few remarks; not by any means with the 
intention of approving the principle ; but solely to 
tell the truth as to the manner in which negroes 
_ are really treated in colonies to which they were 
originally brought, not only with the approbation, 
but in some measure by the order of the British 
Government. 

When I mention they are the property of other 
men, | presume | have said enough to show that I 
consider them to be in a very unfortunate and 
degraded state; but as far as the mere animal 
appetites, eating, drinking, and the cares of this 
life are concerned, I do not hesitate to declare 
them better off, not only than the peasantry of 
most parts of continental Europe, but than many of 
the lower orders in the land of John Bull himself. 

A revision of the Slave Laws was much wanted, 
and the atrocious trade in negroes was very pro- 
perly suppressed; though the Spaniards, by the 
bye, sfz/l carry it on with circumstances of addi- 
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tional barbarity, in spite of our teeth. But so 
much has now been done to improve and ame- 
liorate the condition of the blacks, that IT much 
doubt whether further interference will add to 
their happiness ; and am quite certain entire free- 
dom should be granted very gradually, and with 
great caution, not only for the safety of the white 
owners, but of the slaves themselves. 

Every master is now obliged by law to have all 
his negroes registered, and inspected once a month 
by a surgeon; he must allow each a hut and 
garden ground, with permission to work it, and 
sell the produce; he must feed and clothe all, 
both the aged, infirm, and sick, not having the 
power to turn them adrift under pretence of giving 
them liberty. There are too I believe, some 
existing regulations against dividing families, by 
selling them separately ; but I do not profess to 
know the whole code. 

Government commissioners are appointed at 
different stations, to hear and redress all just com- 
plaints ; having authority not only to imprison the 
master, but also to emancipate the slave in aggra- 
vated cases of ill usage. Neither is this a dead 
letter, but is sometimes acted upon. 

Negroes, to the casual observer, seem all to 
have a strong resemblance to each other; but this 
is far from being the case either in features or 
mental qualities. The natives from Congo are 
said to be the most lively, active, and valuable; 
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many others are ugly, sulky, fat, and lazy. Much 
perhaps depends on the nature of their employ- 
ment; for some keep shops, or act as pilots, 
fishermen, drivers, grooms, and artizans, who are 
only required to pay a weekly stipend to their 
owners; others are domestic servants, often fa- 
voured and pampered like the gentlemen of the 
shoulder-knot in England ; the remainder work on 
the plantations, and probably enjoy the fewest 
comforts. 

Many of them possess considerable shrewdness ; 
and not a few have laughing cheerful faces which 
put their masters quite out of countenance. I 
have often been much amused with their conver- 
sation, when a passenger in their boats or gigs. 
~ Once a good humoured negro suddenly held up 
his fist, and changing his tone, exclaimed with 
much gesticulation to one of his countrymen, “ Oh, 
you dam nigger, I'll lick you, Vl catch your dam 
black face.” <‘* Holla, my fine fellow, are you not 
a nigger yourself? And then, as to your colour, 
it is handsome enough ; but still you are no snow- 
ball.” 

The man showed his grinning teeth from ear to 
ear, and said, “ Yes massa, but I’m white man’s 
nigger, and he is black man’s nigger; and white 
mans nigger is deal better than black man’s 
nigger. 1 bought him and another.” 

“Why don’t you sell them then and buy your 
own freedom?” <‘* No, no, massa, me-no such 
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fool as that. Me got a house and bit garden, 
those niggers work it, me get the money. Me got 
wife and children, massa clothe all, feed all, send 
doctor when sick, take care of me when old. 
When me sell niggers and have no massa, 
me lose them; me lose house and bit garden, 
massa take them away, and no send clothes and 
doctor. Me be my own massa and free; but me 
starve when old.” 

I was much struck with two little woolly-headed 
girls at an inn on the road to Spanishtown, where 
they were serving me to the cool milk of a green 
cocoa nut just knocked off the tree; and I asked 
them many questions. They might have been six 
and seven years of age, very pretty, and full of 
gaiety; both spoke with the kindest affection of 
their master, and seemed to be treated just as well 
as children usually are. 

I afterwards asked the owner what he would 
sell one of them for; and he said it was not his 
wish to part with them, as it would grieve their 
mother, who was one of his best slaves, and had a 
large family. The price he fixed was 70/.; and I 
knew he only demanded so large a sum, to put an 
end to the business. 

A friend of mine, just arrived in Jamaica, agreed 
to accompany a rich planter some little distance 
into the country ; and when the gig came to the 
door, the latter said to his negro valet, “Where is 
Pompey? he must go with us!” “ Don’t know, 
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massa!” “ Well, well,” replied the gentleman, 
if he is not in the house, as the ride will be a short — 
one, you can jump up behind yourself.” “ Can’t 
go, massa; me no had my breakfas.”? ‘* Non- 
sense, don’t talk, but jump up immediately.” “ Me 
no had my breakfas, massa; ‘no good for my 
stomar; me can’t go.” 

They drove off without a servant; the planter 
saying that the man was one of his most faithful 
and valuable slaves, but pertinacious in having 
his own way; and that to beat or get angry with 
him, would only spoil a good servant. My 
English friend was not so lenient; but declared 
if his man had acted so in London, he would have 
knocked him down and then discharged him. 

The only remark this called forth, was, ‘“ We 
can’t discharge a bad negro in this colony, or even 
give any one liberty, unless we also secure them 
a maintenance.” 

The inhabitants of all our West Indian posses- 
sions, are loud in their complaints of the impolitic 
speeches made in the British parliament relative 
to slaves; and I must acknowledge they have 
much reason to find fault, as most men would, 
whose wives and families and lives are hazarded 
by experiments. 

If the British will emancipate the negroes, they 
ought certainly to tax themselves in order to pay 
a compensation to the owners; because until 
within a comparatively recent period, no settler 
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was allowed to “locate” who did not introduce a 
certain number of slaves; and I should imagine 
the idea of free labour in such climates must have 
received its guiefus from the late edict of the 
President of the Negro Republic in Haiti, who 
therein gives cogent reasons why he must force 
free citizens to work against their inclinations. 

Some few cases of barbarous treatment of slaves 
do no doubt still occur; but, as the planters re- 
mark, are not such things committed in Britain? 
Do the newspapers give no account of murders, 
ill usuage to chimney-sweeps or apprentices, and 
other atrocities? And ought all Britons in con- 
sequence to be branded, as tyrants and_ blood- 
suckers, oppressors and ferocious villains ? 

The West Indians do not forget, that several of 
their bitterest calumniators had first made for- 
tunes by the very system they now decry; that 
the anti-slavery leaders are endeavouring to raise 
a reputation for humanity, at the cheap cost of 
words, without the sacrifice of one shilling in the 
way of remuneration ; and they justly enough think, 
that before members of parliament or others give 
unlimited freedom to the blacks already in the Co- 
lonies, they ought to visit the islands themselves, 
and become competent to judge with impartiality 
and legislate with prudence. 

I cannot pretend to give a complete account of 
the manners and state of society in our West 
Jndian colonies; but I may mention some facts 
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which must attract the attention of every stranger, 
and repeat a few anecdotes which either fell under 
my own observation or of those I can place confi- 
dence in. | 

Probably there is no other spot on the globe 
where the distinctive limits of society are so ri- 
gidly marked out, as between the whites and co- 
loured people of these islands. | 

The former class includes, not only the new im- 
portations from Europe, but all those among their 
descendants who can boast of an uncontaminated 
blood; though it must be confessed that the pure- 
ness of the stream as exhibited in their com- 
plexions, has dwindled into the colour of smooth 
oily Indian paper; neither white, or brown, or 
yellow, but an admixture of all three. To the 
latter class, belong all who show signs of black 
blood either on their faces or finger nails. 

To Englishmen who are accustomed to laugh at 
all other aristocratic notions but their own, and 
who daily see riches or talent open the road to all 
the honours and all the privileges of the national 
empire ; such excessive affectation of superiority 
among men who are themselves sneered at in 
the British metropolis, appears not a little ridi- 
culous. 

The whites are in general very hospitable to 
those strangers who are properly introduced, are 
fond of good cheer and good living, and have 
parties which are good-naturedly termed “ Buck- 
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ram Balls;’? where, as the name implies, every 
thing is truly correct, very lady-like, and vastly 
uninteresting. 

Not so are the dances dignified by the presence 
of the mulattoes already provided for, or on the 
Jook-out for preferment. There may be seen 
really beautiful girls, with large soft brown eyes 
and ivory teeth, who make use of every allurement 
which propriety will admit, to attract attention and 
captivate admirers. 

Partners at those assemblies would indeed be 
dangerously fascinating even to the coldest heart, 
if there was not usually a sort of slip-shod gait 
about their movements, as if their limbs were 
-hung on with wires; and also a drawling mode of 
speech, not a little grating to the susceptibilities 
of high-wrought excitement. 

Never did a fashionable mother in limited 
more strenuously urge her daughters to ‘‘ avoid 
a younger brother as they would a scorpion,” than 
these beauties are warned to listen to no over- 
tures without a due period of courtship, and the 
preliminaries of settlements and permanent pro- 
vision. 

Let not my readers be too severe in their cen- 
sure of these lovely creatures. They are taught 
from infancy, to consider the situation of a white 
mans mistress the most honourable one they can 
obtain. They look upon the tie as binding and 
sacred; very rarely proving unfaithful during the 
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longest absences, unless they are abandoned al- 
together ; and they are educated in the firm belief, 
that no disgrace, no impropriety is so irretrievable 
as to marry a black. 

I remember one night pushing against a door in 
the house where I lodged, and being asked by a 
gruff angry voice what [ wanted there. The next 
morning I said to the very pretty mulatto who 
brought my breakfast, “‘ So I have found you out, 
Mira, have [?”? “ Well,” replied the girl, “and 
where's the shame ; he isa white man, and I have 
long known hin. My worst enemy cannot accuse 
me of ever talking to a coloured man, except to 
tell him to get out of my way.” 

Accompanied by several others [ called one day 
onan elderly planter, whose emaciated appearance 
led me to conclude he had long been preparing for 
another world; but it was far otherwise with my 
worthy acquaintance. He had some years pre- 
viously paid down the necessary sum to a mulatto 
woman for her daughter; and he had ever since 
been occupying himself with “teaching the young 
idea how to shoot,’ waiting till she was old enough 
to be advanced to the honour of his embraces. 
This happy event had taken place a few months 
previous to my arrival. | 

Another time I was walking with a gentleman 
who is very much, and I believe very deservedly 
esteemed in his neighbourhood, when two remark- 
ably fine young women met us, and said, “ Ah, 
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papa, how do you do to-day?” ‘‘ Very well, my 
dears; and you, where are you going?” 

When they had passed, I asked if they really 
were his daughters? <‘ Yes,” answered he ; “ I, 
like other young men at first starting in life had a 
mulatto mistress, and those two unfortunate girls 
are my children. I never see them but my heart 
bleeds. It is true I provide for them, and stoutly 
declare that I will abandon them if ever they live 
in the West Indian fashion ; but they belong to a 
despised class in society, education and example 
are too strong for my threats, and I know it must 
happen some day or other.” 

“ But why don’t you send them to England. 
They are positively whiter than many females 
there ; besides the prejudices against blood are 
not so strong in Europe?” 

“And who shall I trust ?” said the parent. “My 
wife and young family demand my care. Can I 
expose two girls to the temptations of a long voy- 
age and friendless country, without a protector ?” 

A stranger who had attended one of the buck- 
ram balls, and had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to the beautiful daughter of a wealthy Colo- 
nian; soon afterwards went to one of the dignity 
dances, where he saw, as he imagined, the same 
young lady, and dressed precisely in a similar 
costume. The next day, on meeting the brother, 
he expatiated warmly on the satisfaction he had 
enjoyed the previous evening; but the other drew 
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back proudly, saying, ‘Sir, you then met my fa- 
ther’s daughter, but not my sister.” 

What shall I say respecting the climate of the 
West Indies? The meat for dinner is killed the 
same morning; but that is commonly done in all 
hot countries. 

Is it not heart-breaking, however, after a short 
absence, to find so many friends and acquaint- 
ances dead? Questions and answers. similar to 
the following, I was assured, were by no means 
unusual after landing: 

“ How is your lady?” “She died last month.” 

¢ Your children?” “One buried; two dying.” 

“*§ Mr-A=——.?”. “ Dead; or fled the climate; 
or on a sick bed.” 

The custom of a large party attending the fu- 
neral, is not unfrequently the cause of similar ce- 
remonies speedily taking place; for some get over- 
heated, and are exposed to the damp dews on 
returning ; others get melancholy, and fancy them- 
selves ill until they really become so. The very 
carrion vultures look bloated, and lazy, and eager 
to feed on your carcass. 

Kstates in the West Indies are subject to a 
heavy annual outlay, for repairs, negro clothing, 
food, &c.; so that if the sugar crop fail, or is too 
productive, distant proprietors not unfrequently 
find they have gained a debt rather than a re- 
venue. But I have heard it constantly remarked 
by those who had come out to look after their 
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own affairs, that their plantations suddenly be- 
came valuable, however disheartening might have 
been the previous details. 

Agents are of course sufficiently indifferent 
about results, when the pockets of others suffer 
instead of their own; and they sometimes have a 
peculiar and no doubt patriotic antipathy, against 
the system of making remittances of money out of 
the country. 


CHAP. IV. 


RECEPTION IN THE LAND OF LIBERTY.——TAMPICO. 


Lrxe the majority of my good countrymen, I had 
been fully impressed with magnificent ideas of 
the productions and resources of the Republic of 
Mexico! | 

I had visited Bullock’s Museum previous to 
quitting London, and my mouth had watered at 
the waxen imitations of such an infinity of de- 
licious fruits. I read his book, and waded through 
the lengthy publication of Baron Humboldt, dur- 
ing the progress of my voyage; feeding my ima- 
gination with descriptions of fruits and flowers, 
cultivation and game, silver and gold, innocence 
and rural felicity. 

To my heated fancy, the green and fertile islands 
of the West Indies, rendered doubly pleasing 
by a long and charming succession of sea and air, 
and air and sea, as well as the towering range of 
the Jamaica Blue Mountains; had appeared but 
as a proper introduction to the far grander and 
more splendid scenes of the continent I was ap- 
proaching. 
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Even the very atrocities committed by the pi- 
rates, and the terrors of a north wind in a sandy 
gulf, increased the interest of the expedition, 
by apparently adding to its difficulties. And with 
such feelings, [ entered the ‘ Cul de Sac” of 
waters which wash the Mexican shores. 

The dew which there fell from a clear blue star- 
light sky, not only wetted the deck and rigging, 
but penetrated through a thick great coat; and 
the scorching heat of the sun only rendered the 
dampness of the shade more uncomfortable, though 
the thermometer stood at 86 degrees. 

A storm of thunder and lightning, such as I 
had never before witnessed, but without rain, 
gratified not a little my expectations of the mar- 
vellous: crash followed crash, or murmured slowly 
along amid the airy mountains which bounded the 
horizon; while balls of fire burst like volcanoes 
among the heavy masses, seeming to threaten de- 
struction to earth and heaven. 

At length, after a course of 1209 miles from 
Port-Royal, our vessel hove in sight of the low 
shore near Tampico. 

A tremendous surf beating on the bar; sharks 
sporting round the ship happy in the prospect of 
a dinner ; a woman carried off by an alligator, and 
eaten all but a leg which her friends had the satis- 
faction of rescuing; greeted my arrival at the Land 
of Promise. 

Not a pilot came off. Our salutes and signal 
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guns were paid no attention to; and an American 
near us, said he had already waited ten days 
without being able to land his cargo, though the 
goods were sold to an inhabitant of the place. 

Ah, thought I, the poor devils have just es- 
caped from a galling tyranny, and show their 
freedom by doing only what they like! My ad- 
miration was also increased by hearing on board 
a British sloop of war just arrived from Vera 
Cruz, that 500 soldiers had lately mutinied in the 
Isle of Sacrificios, proclaiming king Ferdinand ; 
when a lieutenant and twenty-five men had taken 
them prisoners, shooting dasa of the party 
as rebels. 

A passenger volunteered to brave the dangers 
of the bar without a pilot, and we had the satis- 
faction of seeing him land in safety: but he re- 
turned much out of humour, having been received 
like a dog by the officer commanding the thing 
called a fort; who ungraciously accused him of 
being a spy, a heretic, and the Lord knows what. 

“ My good friend,” said the intelligent gentle- 
man who had the command of the mining party, 
“you don't understand the customs of this people ; 
permit me to try;” and jumping into the boat, he 
rowed off towards the shore. 

His quick eye soon rested on the visage of an el- 
derly serjeant whom he had before met with in the 
country, and he flew to his neck and embraces; 
poking his nose over first one shoulder, then the 
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other, according to the fashionable manner of 
Mexicans, and all the while thrusting some of that 
vile stuff called money into his pockets. 

«“ What! don’t you remember me?” cried the 
new comer. ‘Oh dear, yes, I remember,” re- 
torted the good soldier’s young wife, who was 
standing near him. 

This serjeant could read and write and keep 
accounts, and was consequently the right-hand 
confidant of the governor of the fortress. “ Shall 
we allow,” cried he, winking at his superior, “ that 
worthy Christians who bring money and industry 
to our country, find difficulty in landing? Shame 
on the thought!” 

Horses were brought, and our active intercessor 
gallopped eight or ten miles to the small town of 
Tampico, where the commandant of the district 
resided. He there presented himself with open 
arms to that great man, exclaiming, “‘ Here I am 
once more in this fine land, and have brought pre- 
sents for all my friends !” 

“Indeed,” puffed out the other, knocking the 
cinders of his cigar against the table; “ my house, 
and all that IT have, is at the dsposzcion de Usted.” 
Which means, as [ have since found out, “ { will 
keep all I have got, and get as much more from 


you as I can,” 
A dragoon was despatched to the bar, with posi- 


tive orders that every boat and every pilot should 
immediately push off for our vessel. A salute was 
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also now fired, in return for ours of long standing; 
very much to the waste of bad powder and the 
danger of the fortifications. 

Those on board other ships in the roadstead 
looked at our busy preparations with envy. Ah! 
thought I, they had not the good fortune to sail 
with a gentleman who was known and appreciated 
by these worthy citizens. 

The men who manned the boat I went in, were 
Sambos of Indian and negro extraction, and almost 
as dark as the latter race. They were a fine set of 
fellows, and gave me a high idea of the inhabitants 
of the Republic; but I did not meet with a hundred 
of the same description in all my travels. 

At Tampico much difficulty was made about per- 
mitting the entrance of some books and prints; it 
was necessary for the ‘ priest”? to examine them 
first, and some of the latter were of a very fie-fie 
tendency. “ Bah!” exclaimed a Frenchman pre- 
sent, ‘offer the Cura a few as a gift; for the 
maxim of ¢ live and Jet live’ has found its way to 
the New World long ago.” 

The hint was taken, and every thing was speedily 
declared most Catholic and most correct; but the 
Cura’s fancy was so much tickled, that he insisted 
upon looking at all those which least deserved the 
latter appellation. 

The inn at Tampico is the best, I have since 
found, in the whole territory of Mexico, for accom- 
modation and eating; and the fine stout-looking 
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negro its master, gave me a most favourable im- 
pression of conjugal attachments in that part of 
the world, for he worked like a horse himself, and 
allowed his sable beauty to spend his earnings in 
dress. He was, however, from New Orleans, and 
had, by his labour in that city, contrived to pur- 
chase his own and his wife’s freedom. 

The fleas and bugs, and other vermin which 
amused themselves at my expense, induced me to 
rise before day-break, and stroll among the slight 
huts of bamboo and palm leaves; where I found 
the inmates, their dogs and pigs, huddled together 
on an earthen floor teeming with insects, some 
few of the wealthier being extended on bamboo 
stretchers in a state of perfect nudity. 

Those who had shaken themselves and quitted 
their lairs, were variously attired; the children of 
both sexes, to the age of seven or eight years, 
were running about naked; the men had a linen 
cloth only, the women a petticoat round their 
middles ; and most of the latter wore in addition, 
a loose open “‘ chemise,’ which served to exhibit to 
the greatest advantage two long dangling breasts, 
like bladders one-fourth filled with wind, that 
flapped about with all their movements. 

These sights might perhaps have startled my 
prejudices ; but Bullock had given such a charm- 
ing picture of the Indian huts, and Indian felicity 
of this happy region, that I would only see objects 
in a favourable point of view. Sweet simplicity 
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and primeval innocence! thought I; these people 
are no doubt ignorant of vice, and therefore stand 
in no need of barriers against it. I could only 
wish they would make more use of cold water and 
small-tooth combs. 

I returned to the inn, perspirig even from my 
fingers’ ends, took off my linen jacket and waist- 
coat, and seated myself without a neckcloth be- 
tween the door and window, with a thermometer 
at 98 degrees. ‘‘ Never mind,” said the negro, 
“in a few hours the sea breeze will come.” It 
did come soon after noon, and brought some 
relief, 

At dinner, I waged a continual war with the 
swarms of flies that settled on each morsel of 
meat! “TItis of no use,” said an American seated 
near me; “ in republics, the flies will eat as well 
as youand I.” “* Undoubtedly,” I replied, putting 
a piece into my mouth; “and, after all, they are 
not so very bad tasted.” 

In the evening I again walked out, and observed, 
in the front of each hut, the family lolling, and 
picking the vermin from each other’s heads. It 
is truly very nasty, thought J, but they might even 
do worse. 
= ‘Taking a turn in the woods with my gun, I 
found it composed of trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
quite novel to an European eye, or only seen in a 
dwarfish ‘state among the exotics of our green- 
houses, Many of the bushes were covered with 
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thorns bigger than my finger. These thorns were 
hollow, perforated at the point by a small hole, 
and full of ants. Some trees of enormous size had 


fibres hanging from their boughs, which would 
touch the eround thirty or forty feet below, take 
root, and become trunks themselves; every crack 
and hole where birds could perch and seeds be 
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lodged, was covered with parasitical plants in 
those wildernesses of heats and damps. 

I found numerous green peroquets, small eagles, 
pies of a black and brown colour, a few partridges 
or rather quails, and one long thin snake. Tiger- 
cats are said toabound,and some other wild animals, 
but I never saw one in all my walks. Two of our 
dogs were struck by the sun, and darted howling 
into the thickets; then came back, and seemed 
seized with a vertigo, turning round and round 
with great velocity, till their legs failed them; one 
never reappeared, after he had a second time run 
off, the other trotted into the town next morning, 
quite cured. It is singular that canine madness is 
never heard of, in a country where dogs swarm in 
every village. 

At the spring where the women go to fetch 
water, and at the night dances in the streets of 
Tampico, I began to doubt the virtuous purity of 

my new acquaintances; but then the large earthen 
jars they carried on their heads were quite in the 
Egyptian form, and the way of letting a handker- 
chief hang down their backs also reminded me of 
the prints of that people; and surely nothing 
assimilating to the “ good old times” could be 
vicious. 

Covered with garapatas, a sort of wood-bug, 
which falls from the trees and sticks to the flesh 
like a leech, I pulled out my tormentors by the 
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head and shoulders, and resigned myself to the 
arms of Morpheus and the bites of mosquitoes. 

Remarking next day the continual parades and 
severities inflicted on the soldiers, I understood 
they were deserters and vagabonds condemned to 
serve on the unhealthy coasts of the Republic, with 
a few dragoons to keep them in order; and while 
I acknowledged the justice and good sense of so 
excellent an arrangement, I took particular notice 
that their arms and accoutrements were of British 
manufacture. 

My enthusiasm began to mount, but received a 
timely check from the commandant ; who on being 
shown several valuable articles in order to make 
his choice, admired them all so much, that no ar- 
guments could persuade him to part with any one 
of them. | 

An arrangement with the muleteers for proceed- 
ing up the country, was no easy matter; for the 
almost absolute want of water to the distance of 
seventy or eighty miles, made them unwilling to 
risk their animals by bringing them from the 
mountains. Here again the leader of our party 
got us out of the difficulty. 

He cajoled and he flattered, he chatted and 
he scolded, till they were all in good humour; 
while I stood by admiring his ‘ savoir faire,” and 
the easy impudence of those he was bargaining 
with. Ifa garapata bit one, he placed his leg on 
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the table, and took off a part of the very little 
clothing he had about him to catch the intruder 
with more security. 

During the delay, I persuaded with much diff- 
culty two miserable-looking men to row me about 
the salt lagunes, that I might shoot wild fowl and 
various birds of the crane species. First, they 
were afraid of shoals, and alligators, and unknown 
dangers, in places they did not usually frequent 
for shrimps and fish; and next, why should they 
take so much trouble for a few dollars when they 
had not yet spent all their former earnings ? 

It is a curious fact, that the soil to a consider- 
able depth on the banks of the river and lake at 
‘Tampico, is composed of layers of oyster-shells ; 
although I could never learn that the fish was now 
found in a living state on the neighbouring coasts. 


CHAP. V. 
FIRST JOURNEY UP THE COUNTRY. 


Wen we started from Tampico, the party cut a 
most motley appearance! Our dress was half 
European, half nondescript ; some were mounted 
on mules, some on horses; all had English saddles 
and holsters, with a small leather valise behind. 
Hot German foraging caps and long grey cloth 
coats decorated many; silk handkerchiefs, stuck 
under black beaver or white straw hats, hung 
gracefully over the necks and shoulders of others. 
Huge sabres and formidable looking fire-arms 
were thought indispensable appendages by most ; 
and in short, the whole group was droll; the re- 
collection of which affords me still much amuse- 
ment. 

The dragoon who accompanied us in order to 
extract water from the “bold and independent 
peasantry,” wore a black hat with a broad white 
band round it; his blue jacket, with red cuffs and 
collar, he threw before him, and rode in his shirt 
and white trowsers; his musket was slung across 
the saddle-bow, his sword hung as usual, his 
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pouch was buckled behind, and his blanket or 
great coat was fastened to the crupper. 

Thickets of wood and a deep sandy path con- 
ducted us to a small clearing in the wilderness, on 
which stood a hut, occupied by a wealthy breeder, 
or rather slayer of cattle. It was large, built of 
bamboo stakes, sufficiently far apart to allow a 
draught of air, and divided into four apartments ; 
while the high slopme roof was covered with palm 
leaves, and festooned withinside by cobwebs, in- 
sects, and thin ribbons of beef hung up to dry. 

The space round the house was covered with 
the whitened bones of slaughtered cattle, or with 
offal only half eaten by the vultures; and to this - 
charming retreat do the richer mhabitants of Tam- 
pico sometimes convey themselves, when the vometo 
fever is peculiarly virulent. 

Our path next entered on sandy flats; between 
fifty and sixty miles across, where the sand-stone 
is often seen to break out on the surface, and which 
are overgrown with lofty fan palm trees; a bunch 
of fifteen or twenty immense leaves at top is all 
the foliage, so that the cattle find something to 
eat under the shade. Nothing could be more 
monotonous than those forests; for though a few 
date palms, mingled with the others, bent down 
their boughs like ostrich feathers in a most pleas- 
ing and elegant manner, the long drought had 
driven all the birds and animals to a distance, so 
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that our own footsteps alone broke the death-like 
silence. Butterflies remained, varying in colour, 
stripes, spots, and beauty, beyond any thing my 
imagination had depicted; and far beyond the cele- 
brated collection in the East India House. 7 

If there is any truth in the Persian fancy, that 
the souls of the blessed float about the air under 
the form of these beautiful insects; they must 
surely possess the most sociable propensities, but 
a very bad taste in selecting the place of rendez- 
vous. | 

Our order of proceeding was as follows:— 
Rising before day-break, we drank a cup of cho- 
colate or coffee while the animals were loading ; 
and about nine o’clock, halted wherever we could 
procure water to mingle with our wine and brandy, 
and then ate a breakfast of cold sausage, ham, or 
other provisions brought from Europe with the 
baggage. Two or three more hours of slow 
riding, under an insufferably hot sun, brought the 
cavalcade, grim with dust and perspiration, to the 
hamlet where we stopped the night. 

Fowls, which staggered about with drooping 
wings, open beaks, and panting from heat and 
want of moisture, were caught, plucked, and thrust 
warm into an earthen pot with rice; while the 
expectants of this sumptuous fare swung in their 
cord hammocks from a tree, or the projecting roof 
ofa hut. Not so the dragoon, and yet greater 
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personages the muleteers; they forced the inha- 
bitants to give enough water from their scanty 
stock to satisfy the party and their animals. 

This is exactly as it ought to be, thought I, 
while contemplating the scene at my ease, lolling 
in my cot, which I rendered delightfully cool by 
pulling now and then a string fastened to another 
bough. Authority must be respected, or why did 
we give presents to the commandant; besides, I 
am uncommonly thirsty. This last argument 
would have satisfied me at that moment, if not 
another drop of water had existed in the country ; 
and [am of opinion Rebecca deserved to marry 
Isaac, if it was only for making such free use of 
her pitcher in the well. 

It is perhaps superfluous to hint, that there being 
no post-horses or possibility of changing our animals, 
the daily progress was not remarkable for rapi- 
dity ; something under twenty miles in seven or 
eight hours’ hard riding. 

Some of the bamboo huts we entered were 
plastered with mud, and the roofs almost invariably 
projected a considerable distance to afford shade ; 
the interior had earthen floors trod into hardness, 
but not evenness, with daubs of holy saints, 1 sup- 
pose from Holland, on the sides, a crucifix and 
tallow candle, one or two large jars for water, and 
sometimes a stretcher like a hurdle to sleep on. 

The girls uatil ten or twelve years of age were 
frequently pretty, but quite old women at twenty- 
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five; and they showed a little more curiosity on 
seeing European writing-desks, dress, or other no- 
velties, than was displayed by the apathetic natives in 
general. The muleteers laughed, talked, drank 
out of any body’s bottle, scratched, killed vermin, 
or did any thing without scruple, and appeared 
quite a different race of people. Should a tra- 
veller check, without due caution, the freedom, 
embraces, or proffered cigar of those worthies, ten 
to one they quit the unlucky wight in spite of 
threats or money ; and if not afraid of their man, 
may do something still worse. 

The nights in those hot regions are enlivened 
by thousands of fire-flies seen flitting like specks 
of flame amid the foliage; and by the incessant 
chirping of green locusts, which seated on the 
trees in great numbers, make a noise almost 
as loud as a flight of sparrows. 'To me the sound 
was very soothing, perhaps because it never 
varies. 

The village of Tantoyuca has, I should think, 
three hundred huts of stakes plastered with mud, 
and many of them whitewashed, with a large and 
handsome monastery fast falling into decay. Small 
portions of the surrounding undulations are culti- 
vated with Indian corn; and a few banana trees, 
with others of the mimosa species, from whose 
seeds an oil is extracted, give a cheerfulness to the 
scene. One or two houses had various articles of 
ylass and hardware, cotton goods, and etceteras, 
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like an English chandler’s shop; and I found they 
had been supplied by Yankee pedlars, who no 
doubt drive a thriving retail trade. A good look- 
ing woman showed me some knives and forks that 
had become rusty, and was lamenting the loss of 
their brightness ; when her surprise at seeing me 
burnish them on the hard ground, was not greater 
than my astonishment at her being ignorant of so 
simple a remedy, in a country where every man 
carries a knife at least, if not a sabre. 

—Tantoyuca deserves honourable mention, from 
the fact of having a school on the Lancasterian 
plan, established by a Spaniard, and carried on by 
him, in spite of the strong opposition of his own 
countrymen. Among other things, it had desks 
covered with sand, where the children were taught 
to write with small sticks; and this is the only in- 
stance of the kind I ever met with in the Republic, 
and the only “* Man of Ross” I ever heard even 
mentioned, 

The first stream of water we came to, was at 
ninety miles from the coast; how delightful it 
looked, how luxurious it was to bathe and wash 
off the accumulated filth of five days’ journeyings 
and broilings; besides, we there saw some birds 
with beautiful plumage, and found plenty of tender 
green boughs to feed our animals upon. 

A few hours’ riding brought us to the brsken 
hills, which gradually. swelled into oak-covered 
mountains, where the ascents were shaded by the 
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thick foliage of spreading trees, quite different 
from any we had previously seen. I can never 
forget the hut of Tecoluco, its white and handsome 
inmates, the grove under which we breakfasted. 
The “ tout ensemble” again stirred up my dormant 
feelings of happiness in the half-savage life; the 
preparations for departure were unwelcome, and I 
lingered till the last of my companions was almost 
out of sight. 

The scenery now became enchanting, valleys 
watered by rivulets, and woody heights sloping to 
them ; evergreen oaks, with long pendant moss, 
called ‘‘barba Espanola,” waving from every fibre, 
added freshness to the temperate breezes; orange 
and citron trees, large and spreading as those of 
the Siberian crab in our gardens, were scattered 
about wherever a hut could be descried. 

Nothing which I have since seen among the pre- 
cipices of the Sierra Madre near the Pacific, or on 
the slopes of the Cordillera about Xalapa, can 
equal the village of Guatla in climate and situa- 
tion. ‘The pine-apples were cultivated, and sold 
three for sixpence; other fruits, though wild, 
were good; the pleasing plants of the ipecacuanha, 
the marvel of Peru, (jalap), the tomato, and the 
calabash, were seen growing in every direction: 
an eternal spring and verdure seemed to reign, 
almost free from the drizzling mists and thick fogs 
so constantly met with in the vicinity of Xalapa. 

“ But where,” demanded I, “ is the cultivation? 
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where is the population? I can see a patch of 
Indian corn here and there; I can count perhaps 
sixty huts in this extensive and lovely landscape ; 
but where are the villages, the towns, the 

“ My good friend,” said our experienced fel- 
low-traveller, “this Republic to any European 
who takes the trouble of visiting much of its vast 
territories, and judging for himself, must appear 
destitute of inhabitants, of roads, of rivers, and of 
industry. The commercial importance of a country, 
without other means of internal communication 
than the backs of mules, and nine-tenths of whose 
population are in a state of abject poverty, has 
been sadly overrated; but I stated all this in 
England, and nobody would listen to me. Expe- 
rience and disappointments alone will undeceive 
the British public.” 

“ Surely,” retorted I, “ you forget the Table 
Land of Mexico; where M. Humboldt assures his 
readers they may roll in their carriages for fifteen 
hundred miles together.” 

“Patience, patience!” cried he, “ you will 
soon arrive at this level district, and seeing is 
believing. For heaven forbid I should venture to 
contradict so celebrated an author as Baron Hum- 
boldt.” 

Guatla is an Indian village, and was formerly 
the property of the Jesuits. The interior of its 
church is not much better than a whitewashed 
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barn; but many of its utensils are of silver, while 
the golden cups and hos¢e were really elegant. 

The devotion of the Indians was excessive, all 
crowding as near as possible to the altar, and 
kneeling promiscuously on the floor for half an 
hour together ; while the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic worship were rendered truly ludicrous, 
by being shorn of their imposing splendour. Music 
we had, more than agreeable ; for a terrific trum- 
pet, adrum, and a species of bagpipe, created a 
din both deafening and abominable. 

It being Sunday, the market exhibited all the 
bipeds within leagues; and I found this tribe of 
Indians did net average more than five feet and a 
halfin height, neither sex having any pretensions 
to beauty. The women wore their black hair 
plaited in two long braids down their backs; the 
men cut theirs quite short, or else wore a pig- 
tail. The priest seemed to be a good sort of 
man; and he sold me the best mule I ever pro- 
cured in the country. 

In two days we reached the Canada, (a ravine), 
and for twenty-five miles wound up one of the most 
romantic passes in the world, bounded on each 
side by lime-stone precipices a thousand or 
twelve hundred feet high; which, where not quite 
perpendicular, were studded with shrubs and trees, 
clematis, convolvulus, creepers, and_parasitical 
plants of innumerable kinds. The cliffs seemed to 
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have been merely rent asunder by the force of 
water; the path was infamous, or rather there was 
no path at all, as we crossed the torrent a hundred 
and thirty times. My companions expressed satis- 
faction at getting out of it; but I could willingly 
have staid there a month. 

I was never tired of viewing a spot which united 
all the charms of rocks, and wood, and water, with 
the vegetation of a tropical sun. I watched with 
delight long files of ants moving on the same beaten 
pathway, and each carrying a bit of green leaf like 
a flag, many times bigger than themselves. I was 
childish enough to get off my horse and look at a 
small beetle, which rolled before it a ball of dirt, 
wherein were deposited its eggs; at a heavy, ugly 
toad, at least four times as large as those in Ene- 
land; at different coloured grasshoppers, which 
seemed to fly rather than jump; but above all, 
at nests hanging like a netted bag from the very 
loftiest branches, and which were about fifteen 
inches long, with a hole near the top to admit the 
bird. ; , 

In some places the organ cactus, rising like a 
fluted column to the height of twenty or thirty feet, 
would decorate the steeper parts of the white lime- 
stone ; and in others, the rivulet would suddenly 
disappear below the rock, leaving pools, in which 
I observed small fish, quite white about the head 
aud half the back, but the remaining portion of 


the body and the tail marked like a perch, 
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In a nook of this lovely dell, where a level space 
admits of a few maize fields, is situated the village 
of Tlacolula, consisting of two hundred families : 
we took up our quarters at the priest’s house. 
This respectable keeper of the souls, as well as 
of all the other good things in his parish, made an 
exchange of a valuable mule for a brass bedstead, 
bedding, and mosquito net. He was delighted 
with his acquisition, and cried out impatiently, 
“My wife, my wife! come and look!” 

Wives, I should have said, for four or five of 
that amiable sex came running in, all of whom 
seemed, from their manner and appearance, either 
to have, or to have had, a right to claim that ho- 
nourable distinction. 

The bed was removed to the good Cura’s room 
with great merriment, and I know not what took 
place; but this I do know, that whereas we slept 
in the outer apartment, himself and the two 
youngest of the dirty ladies above-mentioned, 
passed the night in the inner one. This per- 
sonage was a monk, and did infinite credit to 
his order by his shrewdness and self-possession. 

When liberty, equality, and a comfortable de- 
gree of anarchy, was first proclaimed, the worthy 
man made many serious and uneasy reflections as 
to the line of conduct he ought to pursue, in order 
to secure his present booty, and have the means 
of fearlessly grasping at more; but as he well 
knew the state of knowledge which existed among 
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parishioners whom he himself instructed, be ad- 
dressed them after mass very much to tiis effect: 

“© My friends, we are now all equal! You must 
no longer look up to me as your father and as 
your judge, as one who had authority from heaven 
to teach, and from the king to rule. I have be- 
come one of yourselves, having no more rights and 
privileges than you. I can no longer desire you 
to send me a family weekly, to provide my meals 
and clean my house, and fetch me wood and water, 
aud serve for other purposes. No, we are all now 
citizens! and with the same hands that I prepare 
the sacred sacrament, I must in future dress my 
dinner, and perform the lowest household offices !” 

The poor Indians, in tears, and horror-struck at 
such a monstrous sacrilege, exclaimed with one 
voice, ‘* We won’t be citizens! We will continue 
to be Indians! You shall continue our master, 
and beat us when you think fit; and we will 
furnish you with a family weekly, as hitherto, and 
with every thing else you may want!” 

The holy monk retired amidst the benedictions 
of the people, delighted at the success of his stra- 
tagem; and charitably laughed at them after- 
wards as a pack of irrational blockheads, “ gentes 
erracionales.’ When I paid him a visit, I found 
his authority undiminished ; for several trembling 
Indians, with downcast eyes, approached without 
their hats, and, kneeling on one knee, humbly 
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kissed the hand which was graciously extended 
towards them. 

Our young and handsome muleteer treated this 
worthy with much less ceremony ; for, after romp- 
ing a good deal, he fairly kissed one of his wives 
before his face. 

Near the upper end of the Canada we first 
saw the pine tree; and then mounting a long 
and very steep path, got to the summit of the first 
range of the four Cordilleras ; where we found the 
Hacienda (farm-house) of Pinulco, with wheat, 
barley, rose and peach trees, and fine blackberry 
bushes. I found it quite necessary to cover myself 
with a blanket at night, though the thermometer 
stood no lower than 60; but the feelings and the 
temperature are not always in unison. 

Zacualtipan is a town of 4000 inhabitants, with 
many of its houses built of stone, and~the roofs 
composed of wooden shingles. It is the chief 
place of the mountain district we were passing 
over, and carries on a tolerable trade in leather ; 
but I did not observe any remarkable difference in 
their tan-pits and mode of dressing the skins from 
our Own. | 

In the church I saw glass windows, for the first 
time since my landing; and at the back part of it, 
outside, a curious carving in stone, which seemed 
designed to unite the ancient Mexican and the 
Christian mythologies, It represents a venerable- 
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looking king witha large beard, above him the sun 
surmounted by the cross, and four angels around. 

In this vicinity we found the maguey, or Ame- 
rican aloe, the elder bush, apples and pears 
without much taste, because the trees were neither 
pruned or grafted; and great numbers of swifts 
and swallows. 

We soon after entered on a long succession of 
abrupt ridges and steep descents, completely 
covered with cinders, porous-looking stones, and 
other volcanic remains. This dreary and tiresome 
tract of country has no other species of vegetation 
than the stiff nopal, or prickly pear, various 
sorts of the cactus, and stunted mimosa _ bushes ; 
except where two exceedingly deep and narrow 
valleys can boast of a rivulet. 

On one of these dark-looking heights we over- 
took the priest and deputy of Zacualtipan, who 
was on his way to the Congress at Mexico; and 
being an invalid, was carried in an arm-chair on 
poles, with a white canopy over it, by relays of 
obsequious Indians. He got out to receive us, 
and stood on a piece of European carpet, reve- 
rently laid down for that purpose. 

His manga, or cloak, thrown around him 
a la Espanol, and his large broad-brimmed hat, 
gave him a decidedly picturesque appearance ; 
while the circumstance of three females on horse- 
back being with him, was quite characteristic. In 
truth, it was impossible to have seen this represen- 
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tative of the nation under more favourable circum- 
stances; for volcanic rocks, surmounted by the 
nopal, were scattered about in every direction, 
and a carrion vulture hovering over us might well 
pass for the eagle. 

The ascent of the zig-zag path to the convent of 
Santa Monica is justly dreaded by all muleteers, 
for either the bones or carcass of an animal is met 
with every fifty yards; and it is not pleasant to 
dig your spurs into the horse at each start he 
makes, while you are obliged to grasp his neck and 
mane for fear of slipping over his tail into the 
depths you have quitted. Still less is it agreeable 
to:toil up the side of such a mountain, where vul- 
tures are gorging at each step, either too full and 
careless to hop out of your way, or else flapping 
their heavy wings in your face like the knell ofa 
death-beil. Hideous birds they most certainly are ; 
but being the only scavengers in the Republic, 
I cannot but class them among the most inde- 
fatigable and useful of her citizens. 

We were now fairly on the “ Table Land ;” ex- 
tensive tracts of arid stony ground, which in the 
rainy seasons are covered with coarse grass, and 
are bounded by mountains varying in height from 
1000 to 6000 feet. Passing those ridges at the 
lowest point of elevation, the path winds down 
into a plain of similar appearance. If you choose 
to make detours of many leagues, and follow the 
course of the different ranges, there is generally 
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some one spot over which nine stout mules wl 
drag a strongly-made coach, by dint of sticks and 
stones, shouts, and kicks in the belly. 

What I at this time thought of the “ Table Land” 
has been most fully confirmed by all my subse- 
quent excursions into various districts of the 
country; and undoubtedly the central part of the 
territory of Mexico ought rather to be called a 
very mountainous region, standing on a base 6000 
or 7000 feet above the sea. 

There is, I know, from the report of two English 
gentlemen who travelled over it, a vast tract 
north of Guanaxuato and San Luis Potosi, which 
may most properly be called Table Land; but 
Baron Humboldt never visited that part of the 
Republic, and I presume he describes only what 
he actually saw. 


CHAP. VI... 


CITY OF MEXICO AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Wuen I first stood on the summit of the Crucis 
ridge, and looked down on the city and valley 
of Mexico, | was enchanted with the prospect. 
The distance, the elevation of 3000 feet from 
which I gazed, the clear atmosphere heated by 
the rays of a tropical sun, combined to give 
objects an indistinctness which heightened the 
charm, and yet left all the more prominent features 
completely discernible. 

The extent of the city and its glistening domes, 
the expanded sheet of water beyond it, the mag- 
nificent mountain scenery that closed in the vale, 
and the snowy peaks of the two volcanoes rising 
proudly towards the sky; left nothing to wish, 
except that fancy might not be disappointed. 
Pardon me, I did wish for a fire to warm my 
fingers, for they were frozen while I rode over 
those cold heights, although my almanac told me 
it was Midsummer-day. 

Thick forests of silver fir cover these western 
boundaries of the great vale, and among them I 
saw several very beautiful specimens of the blue 
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jay and other birds. As we descended, some mi- 
serable huts, where pulque and fricolis (white beans) 
are sold to all who love grease and eructations, met 
our sight; soon after we got below all the trees, and 
went over a long dreary extent of whitish-looking 
lime-stone, but which, I understood from a geolo- 
gist, was composed of volcanic remains. 

Nothing flourished here but the aloe or pulque 
plant; which scattered about amid other foliage, 
has a pleasing effect, but when seen in rows has a 
stiff disagreeable appearance. The villages at 
the foot of the ridge were in a most ruinous state ; 
the two long aqueducts were low and not very 
ornamental, and a road across half a league of 
morass conducted us into the city itself. 

Mexico is decidedly the most regularly built and 
the handsomest town I ever saw, but is situated 
on a vast flat of horrible aspect; a wet marsh on 
one side, a barren level covered with depositions 
of soda on the other ; houses built on piles, which 
frequently sink deeper into the swamp, and streets 
so devoid of the slightest inclination, that after a 
heavy storm the water will remain stagnant in 
them for hours together. 

When this metropolis was a second Venice, 
rising from the bosom of an immense lake which 
washed the very bases of the mountains, it must 
have had a far nobler appearance; but after three 
centuries of strenuous activity, the Spaniards have 
succeeded in driving back the sheet of water to 
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the distance of three or four miles, although they 
never could contrive to drain the aguish marshes 
they had thus so prudently created. 

Several medical men have assured me, that if 
the city had not been elevated 7000 feet above the 
ocean, and amid the snowy summits and keen at- 
mosphere of the Cordilleras, it would be abso- 
lutely uninhabitable for the human race. And 
surely the devastation of the measles and fever in 
the autumn of 1825, must substantiate that opi- 
nion ; for it was currently believed, that no less 
than 20,000 persons were carried off in the city 
and valley alone. 

The streets of this beautiful city are all straight 
and at right angles to each other, most of them a 
mile or a mile and a quarter in length, as wide as 
Pall Mall; and from the peculiar style of archi- 
tecture with flat roofs and ornamented fronts, there 
is nothing seen in any direction either monotonous 
or shabby. The outskirts however, like those of 
all Spanish cities I have ever heard spoken of, are 
full of ruins, rubbish, and filth; and even in the 
really splendid interior of the town, there are 
many handsomely decorated fronts which conceal 
the most dirty and wretched abodes of the poorer 
classes. 

The numerous domes and towers of its churches 
and monasteries, some constructed of stone, others 
covered with painted tiles, give a gay and orien- 
tal appearance to the Mexican capital. And now 
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that European workmen and furniture have been 
introduced, the houses of the more wealthy inha- 
bitants are beginning to be fitted up not only in a 
comfortable but even elegant manner. 

The houses are of stone, and much superior, 
1 think, m construction to any thing we can boast 
of in Britain. They are built round an open court, 
either with two or three stories above the ground- 
floor, and balconies to each, which are usually 
filled with pots of flowers or small shrubs. 

The roofs are flat, and form a pleasant terrace 
to walk on, beiug also sometimes ornamented with 
flowers and shrubs ; but much more frequently are - 
tenanted by large ferocious dogs, which effectu- 
ally deter thieves from attempting to swing down 
into the balconies of the inner court, and rob the 
house. 

The ground tenement is let out as shops, or 
occupied as stables, coach-houses, and granaries ; 
the court is entered by a large gateway, and a 
broad handsome stone staircase conducts to the 
balconies and apartments of the family, where the | 
rooms are generally found to be lofty and cool. 
Most houses are painted on the outside either of a 
white, green, reddish, or yellow hue, so that the 
eye is constantly relieved by an agreeable con- 
trast; and withinside, the inhabitants have a very 
pleasing mode of imitating with colours the flowers 
and patterns of our paper. 

The pavement of the principal streets is excel- 
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lent, being of small stones with a narrow covered 
channel in the centre as a drain, and with good 
flag footpaths on each side; they are lighted with 
large glass lamps containing oil; and water is con- 
veyedby pipes from the aqueducts to the different 
houses. 

The cathedral is a large heavy building, stand- 
ing on the site of the Aztec Temple, and as is 
supposed, burying under its foundations many of 
the most valuable curiosities of that interesting 
people. It has evidently been constructed at 
various epochs, being partly Gothic, partly Gre- 
cian, and partly of a modern style of architecture. 

Its interior is richly gilt and ornamented with 
silver chandeliers, but in a gaudy bad taste, like 
most of the churches and convents of the city. 
Being larger, however, it has perhaps a finer effect; 
and the carved wood and other decorations of the 
high altar, are decidedly well executed. 

The palace is a very long low building, painted 
white, containing several neat courts, most of the 
public offices, a small botanical garden, and the 
apartments of the president of the Republic. It 
is imposing only from its size, and stands on the 
spot where Cortez and his followers defended 
themselves and their prisoner, Montezuma, from 
the attacks of the Indians. 
| A very extensive square is in front of the pa- 
lace, the cathedral being on the right, and the 
house of the Duke de Monteleone, the Neapolitan 
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descendant of Cortez, in front. A large portion 
of this square is occupied by a bazaar, or number 
of low wooden shops, which would certainly be 
pulled down if the rent was not a serious object of 
revenue to so necessitous a government. 

In the centre of this open space formerly stood 
the bronze statue of Charles IV., which is de- 
servedly reckoned one of the finest casts ever 
made. It is now preserved in the court of the 
unfrequented University, and certainly our statue 
in Hyde Park is neither equal to it in size nor 
execution. 

The College of Mineria is a remarkably ele- 
gant structure, with Corinthian columns; but the 
piles of its foundation have sunk so much in some 
places, as to endanger the whole; and this beau- 
tiful building has the additional disadvantage of 
being placed in one of the streets, although it 
requires a large square to show it off in all its 
proportions. ‘The collections of natural history 
and minerals deposited within this establishment, 
are by no means valuable, indeed much inferior to 
what the most superficial observer would be led to 
expect. 

The extensive building formerly used as the 
royal tobacco manufactory, is rather handsome ; 
and near it is a place surrounded with a rampart 
and ditch, and I believe considered as the citadel. 
The two aqueducts enter the city on this side, after 
running over the morass, on a vast number of 
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small arches from twelve to fifteen feet high, at 
distances of three and of five miles. 

They are built of stone or brick, with white 
plaster, and in both cases the channel for the 
water is open at top, which I have little doubt is 
the reason, under the effects of a powerful sun, 
why almost all new comers to Mexico are afflicted 
with the dysentery. 

The Mint forms a part of the Palace, and de- 
serves a particular description, more on account 
of the vast sums of money it has sent into circula- 
tion, than from the excellency of its machinery, 
which is really below criticism. 

There are two spacious, lofty apartments, and 
some few smaller workshops. The bars of silver 
contain about 1000 ounces each, and are rolled 
out to the proper thickness and width, when a man 
pushes them under a stamp which cuts out the 
round dollars singly. These are then put one by one 
under a heavy stamp, which is turned by manual 
force; and the impression is thus made on both 
sides at once, but very rarely exactly in the middle 
of the dollar, as few men’s eyes and fingers are 
sufficiently accurate to judge hastily the centre. 
The coin is next whitened by a chemical mixture, 
and the edges are finally marked by a hand 
machine. In this clumsy mode 850 dollars can 
be finished in the hour; and formerly 800 or 1000 
men were employed in the different processes, 
while twenty-eight millions of dollars were coined 
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annually. In the year 1826, only 200 men were 
employed, and only three millions of dollars sent 
out into circulation; in addition to four millions 
more, coined at the different mints now established 
in various cities of the Federation. I am inclined 
to suspect, even that sum was grossly exaggerated, 
although [ had the information from one of the 
principal managers of the establishment. 

For coining silver, the charge is five per cent.; 
but if any gold is to be extracted, then eight per 
cent. is demanded; and every few years, the brick 
flooring is found to have absorbed so much silver 
dust, that it is taken up, ground to powder, and 
amaloamated with profit. 

The Hospital, founded by Cortez, is tolerably 
well endowed, and possesses the painting of the 
Virgin which that hero always carried with him; 
besides a round table of one solid piece of wood, 
said to have been among his furniture. Until 
lately his bones were also exhibited in a glass 
sanctuary; but a tumult among the lower classes, 
in 1824, in order to destroy all vestiges of that 
great conqueror, caused the government to order 
those relics to be removed and buried. 

I must take this opportunity of remarking, that 
there never was throughout the territories of New 
Spain any public memorial or inscription to the 
honour of that man, who had first added them to 
the dominions of his native prince. 
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The Museum of Painting is not deserving of 
much notice; for I saw only one original by Mo- 
rillo, a few copies, and casts in plaster of Paris of 
most of the ancient statues of Greece and Rome. 
Attached to the cathedral is a library, and several 
wealthy individuals have indifferent collections of 
books and minerals; but it was so systematically 
the endeavour of the Spanish government and 
priests to keep the Mexican population in igno- 
rance, that any attempt at improvement, or culti- 
vating the liberal sciences, was met by the most 
determined opposition. 

The Theatre was tolerably neat when [I first 
visited it, but had a wretched set of performers, 
and was rendered highly disagreeable by the 
slovenly dress of the audience and dense fumes of 
tobacco. Eighteen months’ free intercourse with 
strangers, had, however, effected great improve- 
ments both in the acting and the appearance of 
those who attended it; and I was delighted to 
observe, that all the ladies in the boxes had at 
least given up any public display of the use of 
cigars. | 

This city also contains some baths, a “ Table 
d’Hoéte” established by a Frenchman, and a-“ So- 
ciedad Mexicano,” where a room can be hired; 
but the capital may truly be said to be destitute of 
inns, as neither beds or other conveniences are to 
be found in the few houses so called; four bare 
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walls once white-washed, a roof, and perhaps two 
boards to lie down on, are the extent of the accom- 
modations. 

The Alameda is an enclosed space about as big 
as Lincoln’s-inn Fields, planted with avenues of 
trees, and ornamented with some small fountains. 
It has a road round it, to which it is the fashion 
for ladies to drive, about four in the afternoon; 
and their coaches being drawn up in a long line, 
often remain stationary for one or two hours. 

The gentlemen usually ride their small but 
pretty looking horses of the Andalusian breed, to 
the same spot; where their leather botas, rich 
velvet breeches, waistcoats, and capas, together 
with the jingling caparisons and long tails and 
manes of their spirited animals, make a novel and 
pleasing appearance. A clean skin, however, is 
far from being considered a requisite to gentility. 

The long road planted with poplars called the 
Paséo, and another near the canal of Chalco named 
Las Vigas, are sometimes chosen as the places for 
fashionable resort; and if the handsomely painted 
coaches were not attached to such heavy clumsy 
wheels, and drawn by two mules disproportionately 
small, the fot ensemble of equipages and riding 
costumes would have a brilliant effect. 

The dress of the ladies is, I believe, the same 
as in Spain; mantillas of black silk, or of lace, 
are thrown over their heads instead of bonnets, 
forming an elegant but rather sombre looking 
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mode. Itis rare to encounter much beauty either 
of face or figure; but great extravagance is dis- 
played in the purchase of silk stockings, and shoes 
are worn so long quartered as to make the foot 
look fat and broad. The truth is, that the feet 
of the Mexican belles are not remarkable for 
smallness; though they pride themselves greatly 
_ on that peculiar charm among others, and squeeze 
themselves proportionately. But what I considered 
of far more importance, was that the fineness of the 
stockings not unfrequently revealed the dirt which 
was under them: 


s¢ And there I see such black and grained spots, 
As will not leave their tinct.” 


I should estimate the population of this metro- 
polis at about 150,000; among which number are 
included 2000 monks and nuns, numerous priests, 
and retamers of the church, a large body of men 
without homes, like the Lazaroni of Naples, and 
1800 well-dressed and tolerably disciplined sol- 
diers who protect the public tranquillity. 

The traffic of the city is carried on by mules, 
donkeys, or the backs of the lower orders of in- 
habitants; the markets are well supplied with ve- 
getables and fruits from Chalco Tezcuco, and the 
villages of the valley, by means of a narrow dirty 
canal; and considering how little care or science 
is bestowed on those productions, they are sur- 
prisingly fine, although not numerous in the va- 
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rieties. A good Scotch gardener who understood 
perfectly the art of grafting, pruning, etcetera, 
would soon realise a fortune in a country where 
he might enjoy almost every variety of climate 
and soil; provided he did not get knocked on 
the head. 

The cattle and sheep for the supply of the ca- 
pital, are driven from a considerable distance ; 
milk and butter are neither plentiful nor good ; 
pine-apples and other fruits of the hot country, 
have lost much of their flavour by being cut before 
ripe; strawberries I have seen, but not often, and 
the cherries are very bitter, and of a different spe- 
cies from those in England; gooseberries and cur- 
rants are not known, and the few walnut and olive 
trees existing rarely bring their fruit to perfection. 

The expense of house-rent and of living in the 
city of Mexico, I was often assured, was much 
greater than in London; and perhaps there is not 
a spot in the world where property 1s so unequally 
divided. 

As it may perhaps be interesting to some of my 
readers, I will enumerate the prices of a few ar- 
ticles I was obliged to purchase in the shops now 
established in this republican metropolis; but 
must premise, that the workmanship was but in- 
differently good :—A wooden wardrobe, better 
than common, 13/.; chests of polished wooden 
drawers, 8/. and 10/.; stained table with three 
drawers, and very bad, I1Z ; servants’ mattrasses, | 
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Al. and 5/.; coat, 9/.; hats, according to fineness, 
from 2/. to 37. 

When a stranger stands on the flat roof ofa 
house near the centre of the city, nothing can be 
more striking than the surrounding prospect. 
Long well-built streets run off in every direction; 
the marshy and arid flats are hid from the view ; 
aud the clearness of the atmosphere causes the 
mountains to appear rising from the very suburbs, 
in all their variety of rocks and woods and snowy 
summits, although they are in reality at a consi- 
derable distance. 

Here, however, ends the bright side of the pic- 
ture ; it is taken like the sketches of artists, from 
the most favourable station; and gives about as 
just an idea of the whole, though it faithfully de- 
lineates the parts under inspection. 

The city of Mexico may be taken as no inapt 
illustration of the Spanish dominion in America; 
vast and magnificent to the eye, but almost en- 
tirely destitute of the real attributes of order and 
security. 

The ruined suburbs afford places of conceal- 
ment to numerous individuals, for the purpose of 
committing robberies and even murder. It is 
highly imprudent to walk about the streets after 
dark ; and no one thinks of taking a ride into the 
environs without pistols and companions. 

Highway robberies in its vicinity and that of 
other large towns, are not committed by the lowest 
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classes of the community, but by gamblers of a 
higher order; as has been proved by some late 
arrests, and subsequent bribery to escape from 
prison. These worthy officers and others sally 
forth well mounted in large parties; and with the 
lazo (a noose) drag their victim from his horse, 
strip him of his clothes and cash, and if resist- 
ance is made, not unfrequently assassinate. 

These persons are usually so dexterous in throw- 
ing the lazo, and such excellent horsemen, that 
they rarely miss their aim at thirty or forty feet 
distance; but the most effectual mode to avoid 
the attack, is to put spurs to your horse, your 
head bent down to his neck, and charge your 
assailant with promptness; for the lazo will then 
most probably pass beyond you, and the rascal 
may be cut down before he recovers himself. 

The natives are, however, very good swords- 
men, and pistols alone will inspire them with awe 
when they have the advantage of numbers ; in con- 
sequence of which weapon, few Europeans* have 


* A short time after I left, [ understand an English gentle- 
man, newly arrived in Mexico, was stopped, robbed, and stripped, 
close to the gate of the city. He was riding quietly about the 
town and environs, comparing the open pages of Bullock’s 
book, with what he saw himself; when he was disagreeably in- 
terrupted by a lazo, and rather a violent fall from his horse, 
Some five-and-twenty Mexican gentlemen rode by; but 
seeing what was going on, they very prudently did not interfere, 
had they done so, one of two evils must have occurred, either 
the Englishman would have got stabbed, or their brave coun- 
trymen would haye lost their booty, 
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been openly assaulted, while some ludicrous in- 
stances have occurred of Mexican gentry coming 
back to the town without their shirts. 

The state of the police depends in reality upon 
the character of the individual who happens to be 
at its head; for on one of my visits to the capital, 
I found such effectual measures adopted, as made 
violence almost unknown ; but on other occasions, 
have met many who never went out to an evening 
party in their own coaches without having a pistol 
in hand. 

Notwithstanding the optical delusion caused by 
the pureness of the air, the valley of Mexico is 
really of very great extent, and so flat, that during 
the rainy season, a large portion becomes covered 
with water. It is then not unfrequently the case, 
that the streets of the city are for a short time im- 
passable on foot ; and those who are in a hurry, or 
cannot send for a hackney coach, hire porters to 
carry them on their shoulders. 

Some European gentlemen gave me a laughable 
account, how when these fellows had got them 
well into the centre of the water, they stopped and 
demanded an increase of pay; and if the thought- 
less voyageur displayed the slightest disinclination 
to accede to the request, he was quietly depo- 
sited in the gutter while the other escaped. 

The immense inundation called Lake of Tez- 
cuco still exists; its waters are salt, or rather I 
should say brackish, and I was repeatedly assured 
no part of it was seven feet deep. Fish are caught 
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in it, very boney, and I think indifferently tasted ; 
but the margins of this great pool are covered 
with reeds and sedges, on which myriads of flies 
deposit their eggs, and which are carefully scraped 
off and collected. 

Of this singular substance, a species of dirty- 
looking caviare is made, which I took good care 
~ never to taste, but understood it to be a deliciously 
greasy food. Surely the French cook who favoured 
posterity with three hundred and sixty-four modes 
of dressing an egg, and bequeathed a legacy to 
any man who would discover another to fill up the 
year, was unfortunate in not having visited the 
Republic of Mexico. 

Chapultepec is an isolated rock, two miles west 
of the city, and about a hundred and fifty feet 
. high ; on which the viceroy Galvez began to build 
a villa, but was speedily commanded to desist by 
the Spanish government, who thought it had some- 
what the resemblance of a fortress. Tradition 
asserts Montezuma to have had a palace on this — 
spot, and it is not improbable ; for the views are 
superb, and at its base are a considerable number 
of the largest cypress trees I ever beheld ; almost 
the only ones deserving the name of timber in the 
whole valley. 

Beyond this is a large stone flour mill, with a 
stream of water sufficient for any purposes ; and a 
little to the south, 1s the village of Tacubaya, 
where a Belgian has established an excellent, but 
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very expensive tavern, much frequented by all 
Europeans. At this place is the handsome stone 
palace of the archbishop, with an extensive garden 
of most of the fruits, flowers, and vegetables of 
Europe ; grafting has also been somewhat attended 
to; and the whole domain, though now neglected, 
might easily be made a truly splendid residence. 

The road to Tacuba, along the north-west 
branch of the vale, is through a succession of 
miserable villages, but highly cultivated country ; 
and is, by its fruit and other trees, by far the most 
pleasing part of the great valley. To the south 
of the capital, the flat extends about fourteen 
miles; the first half being swampy meadows, with 
a few rows of the spreading poplar tree, but the 
latter half has been drained and cultivated by the 
family of Vivancourt, wherever the volcanic re- 
mains have not rendered it impossible. 

The village of San Augustine, extolled as the 
pride of the valley, is situated at its southern ex- 
tremity ; but I felt much disappointment at seeing 
large melancholy-looking houses, amid wilder- 
nesses of apple and pear trees, never pruned, and 
never grafted, under which luxuriated a crop of 
weeds. The neighbouring village of San Angel 
has a very similar appearance ; but I there found 
the little animal called a cameleon, which put me 
in mind of a small flat lizard. 

The church of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, 
the patroness of the Republic, is placed three 
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miles and a half north of the city, at the foot of a 
long peninsula of mountains. She chose the situa- 
tion herself, and so far exhibited good taste, as 
she was forced to remain in the country; but the 
interior of the temple has nothing to recommend 
it, except massive silver chandeliers and balus- 
trades, various ornaments and candlesticks of 
gold, and thirty silver statues, each eighteen inches 
high. 

In writing the above description of the city and 
valley of Mexico, I have endeavoured to forget 
all I had read or heard on the subject, wishing to 
state only what I saw and felt and thought my- 
self, when I was on the spot. 

Tastes differ so much, that I may be pardoned 
for disliking an open, flat, swampy plain; though 
some travellers have exalted it into an earthly 
paradise, and thus increased the disappointment. 

Had we merely heard in Europe, that a large 
vale of meadow and maize and water, elevated 
on the summits of mountains 7000 feet high, and 
surrounded by ridges and snowy peaks which rose 
from 2000 to 10,000 feet higher, contained a re- 
gular and handsomely-built city of 150,000 inha- 
bitants ; would not that have been enough to 
excite both curiosity and astonishment ? 

Ihave staid on the roofs of the houses in Mexico 
for a considerable time together, admiring the 
beauty of the buildings, the clearness of the sky, 
and the mountainous outline on every side. I have 
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watched till the snow-capped peak of Popoca- 
tepetl, or the lower but far finer and broken sum- 
mit of Iztaccihuatl, have been distinctly visible 
above the masses of clouds; when they have been 
burnished by the rays of a setting sun, after all 
below was in darkness: and few men could have 
been more highly gratified. 

My enthusiasm, however, has not blinded me ; I 
still disliked the swampy bleak flat which met my 
view each time I quitted the town. It did not 
make me transform half a dozen wild fruits, small 
stony wretched grapes, peaches like green al- 
monds or bad turnips, into the luscious produc- 
tions of the West Indies or English hot-houses. 
Neither did it warm my fancy so much, that the 
half-naked niuserable-looking Indians and mixed 
castes who crowd the streets, shivering at each 
rain-drop or gust of wind, under a ragged sort of 
blanket then closely wrapped round them to the 
chin; that these melancholy-looking wretches 
should seem the Arcadian peasants of poetic fiction. 


CHAP. VIL. 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


Previous to entering into any further details of 
the present state of Mexico, I think my readers 
will be desirous of having a succinct account of 
the Revolution which shook off the Spanish yoke ; 
and I believe I may confidently assert, that the 
following statement is correct in all its leading 
features. 

A short time before the year 1810, when Spain 
was in the hands of the French, and its king their 
prisoner, Iturrugaray, the viceroy of Mexico, re- 
ceived secret instructions not to obey any orders 
from Madrid; but to preserve, at all hazards, the 
provinces under his authority for the royal 
family. 

Accordingly he issued a proclamation, or rather 
an appeal, to the Mexicans; in which he stated, 
that their sovereign being no longer at liberty, 
and the cabinet of Madrid being under the con- 
trol of the French, he could not consent to de- 
grade himself and those under his authority, by 
attending to any mandates from thence. 

He should therefore continue to govern ac- 
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cording to the known wishes of his master, until 
some happy circumstance might again place their 
beloved monarch on his throne. 

The sensation created by this paper was tre- 
mendous: for however deadening to the human 
faculties the Spanish policy had been, yet it was 
impossible not to find among six millions of people 
some spirits of talent and energy. 

The phrase ‘ disobey orders from Madrid,” had 
never before been heard in New Spain. The idea 
of consulting Mexican feelings, and soliciting 
Mexican support, awakened hopes. The dawn of 
liberty and a national existence glimmered upon 
them. 

The parish priests, who hated the government 
because it appointed monks and Spaniards only to 
situations of dignity and profit; the army, the 
lawyers, the great bulk of the community, saw 
some chance of preferment opening to them, al- 
though they were born Creoles. 

They hailed Iturrugaray as their protector, their 
patron, and were submissive to his orders; but in 
the cities of Mexico and Vera Cruz resided many 
of those wealthy Spaniards who had long enjoyed 
the monopoly of the Indies; and they saw with 
alarm a state of things which threatened speedily 
to put them on an equality with the natives. 

These disenterested men held a secret confer- 
ence, and some of the most resolute entering at 
midnight the palace of the viceroy, made him and 
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his family prisoners ; declared the Spanish general 
Venegas their governor, and hurried the unfortu- 
nate Iturrugaray to the coast and to Cadiz, where 
the monopolist party threw him into prison. 

At the moment when these occurrences took 
place, there were throughout the vast territories 
of New Spain about 15,000 Spanish troops; but 
scattered in small detachments at so great a dis- 
tance from each other, that their union was almost 
impossible. | | 

No sooner was the deposition and imprisonment 
of Iturrugaray known, than discontent and insur- 
rection broke out in various parts of the kingdom. 
“Must we then,’ cried some, “ be basely sa- 
erificed, right or wrong, to treacherous French 
usurpers ; merely that a few avaricious merchants 
may not lose the privilege of selling us cloth and 
wines, and European commodities, at an extrava- 
gant price ?” | 

The secular clergy, who in the parishes at a 
distance from the capital were almost all Creoles, 
and exercised an unlimited influence over the 
people; availed themselves of the superstition of 
the population, in order to create a revolt. | 

The priest Hidalgo in the north, collected to- 
gether a considerable mob of the inhabitants of 
Durango ; who are a much finer and hardier race 
than those of the southern districts. Full of en- 
thusiasm and religious veneration for their leader, 
they passed through the open town of Guanaxuato, 
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and continuing their route, increasing in numbers 
as they advanced, arrived ona small plain amongst 
the summits of Las Crucis, the lofty ridge which 
separates the valleys of Toluca and Mexico. 
Here they found the Spanish army posted, with 
six pieces of cannon on a small mound; and de- 
termined to dispute the gorge through which the 
road now passed. 

Hidalgo, who was no soldier, instead of turning 
to the left and marching down the slopes of the 
mountains at once to the capital, elevated the 
Cross, and attacked the enemy in front. He is 
stated to have had 80,000 followers; his oppo- 
nents, [ believe, though the accounts on this point 
vary exceedingly, consisted of 4000 Spaniards and 
15,000 Indians. 

The insurgents advanced en masse, and the 
Spanish artillery committed a horrible massacre ; 
but the Cross was still raised, and the determined 
resolution of the northern mob overthrew every 
obstruction. Some individuals are positively 
stated to have rushed up to the cannon and thrust 
their hats into the muzzle, thinking by that means 
to have prevented the effect of the grape-shot ; 
and when they were blown to atoms, other volun- 
teers supplied their places. 

The Spaniards fled, and were pursued across 
the pass ; and Hidalgo soon found himself within 
twelve miles of the city of Mexico, which was 
spread out below, in the full view of his army. 
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Some soldiers had, however, taken refuge in two 
or three houses which line the road at this spot, 
and repulsed the first feeble attacks made on them. 

Hidalgo, who might have crossed the open 
fields to the right or the left unmolested, was 
either seized with a panic at the greatness of his 
undertaking ; or, what is much more probable, was 
unwilling to see so fine a metropolis rendered a 
scene of carnage and plunder by infuriated fanatics. 
He beat the retreat, marched back to the north, 
maintained the war for some time with various 
success, and was at length taken prisoner and shot. 

Long before his death, however, other patriot 
chiefs had sprung up on every side. The priest 
Morelos, an amiable man, assisted by General 
Teran, who had been a captain in the Spanish 
artillery, carried on a harassing warfare for a long 
time in the vicinity of the road to Acapulco; and 
when he was surprised and shot, his adherents 
dispersed, but Teran retired with a party into the 
province of Oaxaca. 

Guadalupe Victoria, now the president of the 
Republic, whose real name is Fernandez, is a na- 
tive of one of the northern states. He quitted the 
profession of the law, to which he had been bred, 
and was one of the first to join the cause of in- 
dependence. Victoria cut up the communications 
between the capital and Vera Cruz, seeking re- 
fuge, when overpowered, among the fastnesses of 
Orizaba. 
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Guerrero, a muleteer, and without education, 
but one of those extraordinary men which revolu- 
tious sometimes produce, took possession of the 
abrupt tiountain ridges which cover the southern 
parts of the provinces of Mexico and Valladolid, and 
carried on the war systematically. He fortified the 
rasses and commanding heights ; took copper from 
a neighbouring mine to pay his troops; formed an 
establishment for supplying his mounted followers 
with saddlery ; retreated before superior numbers ; 
and, by his activity and superior knowledge of the 
country, deprived his enemies of water and other 
supplies. From the commencement to the end of 
the struggle, he baffled all attempts. against him, 
and was never driven out of his fastnesses. 

To put down so many insurrectionary corps, the 
Spanish authorities, who were continually changing 
in Mexico, endeavoured to make up for their real 
weakness by the terror of their sanguinary punish- 
ments. They despatched Iturbide, a Creole, but 
one of their best officers, into the north, who, 
marching to the populous and defenceless town of 
Guanaxuato, which had shown symptoms of joy 
when Hidalgo took possession of it, is said to have 
put to death in cold blood 16,000 of the inha- 
bitants, and allowed his soldiers free quarter on 
the rest. 

General Nigreti, a Spaniard, advanced against 
Guerrero, determined to make a severe example 
of some of those landholders who supplied that 
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chief with provisions and money. On his arriving 
near the wealthy cattle hacienda of Cutio, its pro- 
prietor, who had lent Guerrero 20,000 dollars, 
and supplied his soldiers with horses and meat, 
fled with his servants to a lofty precipice. An old 
man, the steward, was left on the premises; and 
from his son, as well as the owner himself, I had 
the following account. 

“Where is your master?” demanded Nigreti, 
enraged at finding his victims had escaped; and 
on the poor fellow’s replying he did not know, sad 
him tied up by the wrists and flogged till he cried 
out he was not sure, but thought his master must 
be concealed in that mountain—pointing to the 
right one, because it was the only one of the dis- 
trict which had water. On this information being 
given, he was shot, and a label attached to his 
body with these words: “ Thus Nigreti treats 
rebels and deceivers.” 

Some of the most active of the Spanish soldiers 
were then selected, and sent to seize those on the 
_rock; where they came so unexpectedly on the 
party, that the master had barely time to throw 
away his musket, sword, and clothing, and leaping 
from crag to crag, escaped; but most of those with 
him were taken back to the farm and shot. 

Guerrero and his men, who from the mountain 
tops on the other side of the deep and rapid river 
Bolsas, could see what was passing, vowed re- 
venge, It was the death of the old steward who 
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had remained in the house, which struck them as 
an unjustifiable murder, even in a civil war; and 
the first eight or ten Spaniards who fell into their 
hands, were told to remember the hacienda of 
Cutio, and immediately massacred. Iturbide wrote 
to the viceroy, from the north, on the eve of 
Christmas-day: “1 have just sent the souls of 
three hundred villains to hell, in honour of the 
blessed Virgin.” 

The father of Bravo, a man of property, and 
much respected, was dragged from his house and 
killed, because his son had joined the patriots. 
When Bravo received the intelligence he had 
some hundreds of prisoners in his hands; and 
ordering them to be brought before him, he said: 
‘“‘ T have this moment heard of my poor old father 
having been murdered by the Spaniards, and you, no 
doubt, expect to be sacrificed in revenge; but to 
show the different principles of those who fight for 
liberty and those who uphold despotism—go, you 
are free |” 

Bravo was afterwards taken prisoner himself, 
but the Spaniards were ashamed to put him to 
death after such an heroic action; and he is now 
vice-president of the Republic. 

The cause of independence languished. Guer- 
rero, though he maintained his position, and even 
pushed a party to the city of Valladolid, where he 
levied a contribution, was not able to make the 
patriots triumph. They had split into factions. 
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Numerous Congresses, composed of the worst 
description of lawyers, shop-keepers, and ignorant 
priests, had sprung up in every direction; and 
these self-constituted authorities, who had taken 
no part in the dangers of the strife, levied money 
to pay themselves salaries ; and issued the most 
absurd orders to the Guerrilla chiefs to march 
here and march there, without the slightest atten- 
tion to circumstances or the localities of the 
country. 

It was not likely that men who had sacrificed 
their all in defence of their liberty, should long 
suffer such a ridiculous tyranny; and consequently 
General Teran, with the approbation of Guerrero, 
marched on the town of Chilpanzingo, where he 
entered the chamber of its Congress, and said, 
“Gentlemen, you are a set of asses and plun- 
derers, living on contributions you have no right 
to levy. Begone, the chiefs of the patriot troops 
dissolve you.” 

This action, which alone saved the cause of 
freedom in the south, was urged as a crime against 
Teran, when in 1825 he was nominated ambas- 
sador to England; and he lost the appointment. 

In the northern provinces, the supreme mili- 
tary command was in the hands of Padre 
Torres, who had behaved so ill to General Mina 
in 1817. This man was so ignorant and so cruel, 
that at last his own followers put him to death. 
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Despotism was now fast resuming its ancient 
sway; and the Spaniards saw clearly, that if Guer- 
rero could once be effectually overcome, they had 
nothing more to fear. To effect this desirable 
object, they sent Colonel Iturbide with about four 
thousand of their best troops, and he marched 
along the Acapulco road as far as Chilpanzingo. 

Guerrero, who hovered about the mountains on 
his right flank, sent him the following message :— 
“ You, who are a Creole by birth, may become 
the greatest man in the country by joining the 
patriots ; and now you are but the slave of your 
employers.” : 

These two chiefs had a conference at Iguala; 
and Iturbide seized a convoy of 400,000 dollars, 
which he declared to be Spanish property, and 
therefore confiscated. The cry of “ Iguala” was 
raised ; and the united corps marched towards the 
city of Mexico. | 

iturbide was an universal favourite with the 
soldiers, for he was handsome and brave, affable, 
expensive, and generous. They declared him 
commander-in-chief, and high admiral of the Re- 
public. Yes, the last was one of his tithes ; 
although the patriots had then neither ports or 
_ shipping. 

Niereti, Michelena, Felisola, and many others 
in the service of Spain, now thought proper to . 
declare for independence ; there was a general 
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movement towards the metropolis, and the Spanish 
authorities, abandoned by all, were obliged to 
capitulate. 

At this crisis, General O’Donahieu, a new vice- 
roy, arrived from Europe; and found the whole of 
the Mexican territories, except Vera Cruz and 
the Castle of San Juan de Uloa, in the hands of 
the patriots. He advanced into the interior as 
far as Cordova, and there held a conference with 
_the insurgent chiefs; when finding he had neither 
the power to enforce, or the hope of conciliatine 
the people into submission, he made what any but 
Spanish rulers would have hailed as an advan- 
tageous treaty, considering the difficulties of his 
situation. 

It was agreed, that Mexico should be inde- 
pendent, and governed by its own laws; but that 
its throne should be occupied by that individual 
of the royal family of Spain who chose to come 
and reside in the country itself. Thus ended 
Spanish rule in Mexico, after an uninterrupted 
dominion of nearly three hundred years. 

A national Congress, consisting of about a hun- 
dred members, was now assembled; and they 
thanked and praised Iturbide, flattering him as 
their liberator, their protector, but granting him 
no supplies, raising no taxes. In truth, they 
knew not where to lay their hands on any money, 
except perhaps their own; and patriotism extends 
not to the pocket, 
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The general-in-chief soon found no government 
could exist without a revenue, and began to get 
impatient. He expostulated and threatened. 
Quarrels and misunderstandings arose, and the 
rupture between the executive and legislative 
bodies increased daily; until one fine afternoon 
General Cortazar entered the Chamber of De- 
puties, and in a concise speech told the members, 
that the commander-in-chief desired them to go 
about their business, as a set of dunces and 
rogues; and he had some troops at the door who 
would instantly turn them out if they did not go 
away quietly. 

“God bless me,” cried the president, “ will 
you put your signature, general, to so violent an 
act : 

‘* Certainly,” replied the patriot, “I will put 
my name to any thing you choose.” 

Accordingly a vote was passed and entered on 
the journals—* That whereas an armed force had 
come and dissolved the meeting by violence, the 
members yielded—but protested.” “ Itisall quite 
right,” said Cortazar, on reading the statement ; 
and putting his signature as commanding the said 
armed force, saw the chambers vacated, locked the 
door, and went away. 

Next day a proclamation appeared from Iturbide, 
in which he told the magnanimous Mexicans-—— 
“T have long seen with disgust the selfish and un- 
principled conduct of the unworthy deputies to | 
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Congress; who, though they took good care to 
secure handsome salaries to themselves for doing 
nothing, have pertinaciously objected to provide 
for the daily pittance of the brave soldiers. Under 
such circumstances I have dissolved them, and 
shall immediately convoke another Congress, more 
worthy to represent so great a nation.” 
Accordingly he picked out about forty indi- 
viduals, the collective wisdom of the Republic ; 
that is to say, the majority his own partisans, and 
some few men of influence, who he thought might 
be frightened into obedience. This assembly 
thanked the general-in-chief for his fatherly care 
of their liberties; but, like the former one, would 
not be persuaded to grant sufficient supplies. 
Iturbide became furious, imprisoned some of the 
most refractory, dismissed others; and one night 
a serjeant went to the palace and cried out, 
“ Long live Augustine the First, Emperor of the 
Mexicans!” A mob joined the shout, and insisted 
on the mhabitants illuminating the windows; while 
Iturbide played off the usual farce of refusing to 
accept so elevated a station. But the following 
morning he published a manifesto, stating that, 
“as it was the duty of every good citizen to obey 
the call of the nation, he was willing to sacrifice 
his own personal feelings and undertake the ar- 
duous situation imposed on him.” He was crowned 
by the Bishop of Puebla, a man of talent and a 
Creole; I believe a solitary instance of such an 
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extraordinary departure from the Spanish system. 
The new emperor. assembled another Congress ; 
and one of its first acts did the members great 
honour, for they petitioned the release of those 
deputies who had been thrown into prison. Au- 
gustine the First did not think it prudent to refuse, 
and therefore set them free. 

Victoria, who has the merit of never having 
committed a cruel act, or of once deviating from 
his declarations of republican freedom, openly de- 
clared the elevation of Iturbide to be an usurpa- 
tion, and was of course laid hold of. Guerrero, 
when he found what turn matters were taking, 
prudently quitted the capital and retired to his 
mountains and his sambos. 

Mexico, in spite of its far-famed mines, is in 
reality a very poor country, and the emperor 
could get no money for the expenses of his govern- 
ment and the extravagant entertainments he gave to 
the people; he therefore raised forced loans, seized 
a large convoy of private property, and committed 
some other violent acts. Murmurs and discontent 
became general among those who had any thing 
to lose, or who were not permitted to share in the 
plunder. Victoria escaped, and took refuge near 
Vera Cruz, where he entered into a correspondence 
with the governor, San Ana; and gaining him over, 
they hoisted what is called the flag of liberty on 
the walls of that city. 

Echayale, a Spaniard, and the favourite of Itur- 
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bide, who had made him captain-general over 
several provinces, advanced from Xalapa to chas- 
tise the rebels; but on receiving a message which 
pointed out the disgrace of those who had driven 
out the Spaniards submitting to the sway of one 
of their own number, a mere colonel in the Spanish 
service—that a republican form of government, 
which would make them all equal and all free, was 
alone to be desired by brave men—he also, after a 
very praise-worthy balance of his own interests, 
joined the standard of liberty. 

The emperor, exasperated at being betrayed by 
his friend, determined to destroy the coalition ef- 
fectually ; but his plans were disarranged, by 
‘hearing that Guerrero had revolted in the south, 
Nigreti in the north, and that he could not depend 
on the Marquis Vivancour at Puebla. 

In the mean time, Guadalupe Victoria advanced 
on the metropolis with 7000 men ; Iturbide marched 
out a few leagues to meet him with 5000 soldiers, 
and halted at Chalco; when he, who undoubtedly 
possessed great personal bravery, seems to have 
been wanting in that moral courage which would 
have established his throne. He retreated to the 
city and began to negotiate; when had he given 
them battle, the patriot leaders do not scruple to 
affirm their own defeat was certain. His troops 
were tolerably disciplined, and much attached to 
him; theirs were either new levies, or half inclined 
to join the emperor. 
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Iturhide agreed to receive a pension of 25,000 
dollars, and retire to Italy; and his opponents, 
well knowing the strength of his party, lost not a 
moment in escorting him to the coast and em- 
barking him for Europe. 

His faithful soldiers were ordered out to some 
little distance from the town, as if to a review; 
when the Marquis Vivancour began to harangue 
them, after having first piled their arms, from the 
considerate motive of not inflicting unnecessary 
fatigue. This officer being a sensible man, and 
seeing evident signs of impatience and tumult, 
wisely held his tongue, but took possession of their 
arms and retired. 

A supreme council was now nominated, con- 
sisting of Victoria, Bravo, one or two ecclesiastics, 
and others; which was to carry on the executive, 
till Congress could frame a constitution on the 
model of that of the United States. And the 
arrival of an envoy from England to inquire into 
the political state of the country, gave some soli- 
dity and much hope to the rismg Republic. 

Thus matters continued for some time, until 
General Lobato, who like Guerrero has much 
more of the Indian than the Creole blood in his 
veins, went in front of the palace and beat a 
drum. The guard turned out: ‘ Fellow-sol- 
diers,” began the general, ‘ it is impossible we 
can be free as long as Gachupines* are allowed 
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to continue the greatest landholders, the richest 
merchants, and the most wealthy individuals 
amongst us. We must drive all Spaniards from 
the Republic.” 

“You are right,” shouted the soldiers, ‘* get 
rid of them by all means.’ And they took up 
their accoutrements, beat a march, and followed 
the general. 

Victoria was absent from the capital ; and Senor 
Aleman, the minister, who is not accused of ever 
having acted with energy on any public occa- 
sions, but is strongly suspected of having been 
persuaded by the French to clog the wheels of the 
new republican government—Senor Aleman heard 
the noise, inquired into its cause, and with dis- 
may found himself and clerks left unprotected in 
the palace. 

He rushed breathless to the spot, where the 
Congress were smoking cigars and deliberating on 
a constitution. “Oh, what shall I do? what shall 
I do?” whimpered Senor Aleman. “ Do!” roared 
several deputies; “ you should have done what 
your duty required, and not have come here to ask 
advice.” 

The British envoy, who no doubt acted accord- 
ing to the dictates of humanity, and agreeably to 
his instructions, but whose decision I am of opinion 
will prove fatal to the present order of things in 
Mexico,* sent to Lobato to state, that as his go- 
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vernment would never connive at so unjust a pro- 
scription as the one contemplated; he must in- 
stantly demand his passports, if the general per- 
sisted in effecting his resolution.” 

Lobato, who seems to have possessed as much 
good sense as energy, replied, “‘ That if the mi- 
nister of so powerful a nation as Great Britain, the 
only one in Kurope which showed inclination to 
protect the independence of the Mexicans, was 
resolved to take so determined a part in favour of 
the Spanish residents, he should abandon his hos- 
tility against them.” 

Accordingly he went to the Congress, demanded 
amnesty and oblivion for himself and followers, 
which was most readily granted; the soldiers 
retook possession of their guard-room; Senor 
Aleman returned to the palace; and every thing 
proceeded as before. 

While these occurrences were taking place, 
\turbide, who had in Europe recovered his self- 
possession and ambition, but by no means the dis- 
cretion necessary for such an undertaking, landed 
in disguise at asmall port north of Tampico, with 
one companion; and being almost immediately 
recognised and seized by a personal enemy, was 


who possess talent, education, or wealth; and as if that was not 
enough to make them obnoxious to the rest of the community, 
they place themselves at the head of every conspiracy, in order 
to invite more effectually the vengeance of the mob. 
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executed with such haste as almost to take away 
the very semblance of impartial justice. 

Had he penetrated into the interior, and more 
particularly to the important state of Guadalaxara, 
he would have been emperor at this very day ; 
and I will frankly avow, that with him perished in 
my opinion all rational probability of the Mexi- 
cans speedily becoming either a happy or a re- 
spectable nation. Those very pretty ideas so 
continually put forth about “ free and liberal” in- 
stitutions, must appear contemptible drivelling to 
all those who have had an opportunity of seeing 
_ and judging for themselves, as to their practical 
effects in Spanish America; or indeed in any 
country which has violently shaken off an iron 
despotism, merely to adopt a state of anarchy. 

Had Iturbide, or any similar man with popula- 
rity and energy enough to make himself obeyed, 
been permitted to rule over the Mexicans with 
the show only of liberty and a constitution, the 
people would gradually have qualified themselves 
for better things, and become by degrees sensible 
of the real advantages of possessing a responsible 
government. ) 

The constitution was now promulgated. A Fe- 
derative Republic similar to the United States ; 
a new president to be elected every four years ; 
all titles and distinctions of birth to be abolished ; 
and many other articles. Victoria was declared 
president, with extraordinary powers, as loig as 
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the war continued with Spain; and Bravo was no- 
minated vice-president. 

The government was in a lamentable state of 
poverty ; the mines ruined, abandoned, and far 
beyond the means of impoverished owners to drain 
them. Agriculture and industry had never in the 
best of times been the propensities of the Mexi- 
cans; nothing flourished but gaming, cock-fight- 
ing, and intriguing. 

Fortunately, a loan was negotiated with some 
British capitalists; English companies were formed 
to take and work the mines, on condition of di- 
viding the profits with the proprietors; and by 
bringing large sums of money into the country, 
they assisted the revenue, and employed the shiver- 
ing and starving population. 

Yes, shivering, though within the torrid zone; 
for the inhabitants are mostly scattered over that 
mountainous district of broad valleys and abrupt 
ridges, which Baron Humboldt is pleased to call 
table land; and no person who has not resided 
there, can form a conception of the sudden and 
violent changes of temperature those regions are 
subject to. 

Notwithstanding these various helps, the ex- 
penditure very far exceeded the receipts. The 
treasury on one occasion had actually been ten 
days without a dollar. The state of Guadalaxara 
had seized the port duties of San Blas, which, 
according to the constitution, belonged to the 
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Federal government. The state of Yucatan de- 
clared, it could not and would not give up its 
trade with the Island of Cuba. Texas and some 
other states said it was quite impossible for them 
to pay their contingents. 

News arrived that a vessel from England, con- 
taining a gentleman with the ratification of the 
loan, was off the coast ; and the executive sent to 
one of the most respectable European merchants, 
begging an advance in cash on this intelligence. 
He, after proper inquiries into the truth of the 
report, sent 20,000 dollars to the treasury ; other 
merchants furnished 30,000 more; and with these 
sums, an expedition under Bravo was organized, 
which brought the state of Guadalaxara to reason. 
Since then, there has been a continual repe- 
tition of petty conspiracies, pecuniary difficulties, 
and quarrels between the different members of the 
Federation ; but nothing which has seriously threat- 
ened the flimsy political fabric with entire annihi- 
lation. 

It was the opinion of all foreigners with whom I 
conversed in the country itself, except three or 
four young gentlemen in counting-houses, that a 
thousand well-disciplined and cbedient soldiers 
with a full military chest, would speedily render 
themselves masters of the Republic of Mexico, if 
they could once get safely past the sickly tracts 
on the coast. Indeed an eminent patriot among 
the natives, candidly acknowledged that the money 
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without the troops would be quite sufficient for the 
purpose, as le would undertake to persuade his 
countrymen to receive king Ferdinand or king 
Beelzebub as a ruler, provided the pill was pro- 
perly gilded. 


CHAP. VIII. 


POLITICAL PARTIES, GOVERNMENT, TRADE, AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


Havine now given my readers a tolerably clear 
insight into the details of the Revolutionary War, I 
shall proceed to remark on the moral and phy- 
sical strength of parties existing in the Republic. 

I had not long resided in Mexico, before I dis- 
covered that those among its inhabitants who had 
the slightest pretension to education or worldly 
advantages, were split into numerous factions ; 
for as individuals rarely took the trouble to con- 
ceal their sentiments if questioned, it was perhaps 
easier to form a judgment of public opinion there, 
than on any other spot on the face of the globe. 

“ Behold,” exclaimed I to a sensible acquaint- 
ance, “ the blessed effects of civil liberty: here 
no man fears to speak out boldly; and the go- 
vernment is so extremely mild, that although it 
may punish actions, it scorns to take notice of 
words only.” 

* Softly,” replied he; ‘ that this government 
is indeed mild, is perfectly true ; but then it is so 
devoid of energy likewise, as neither to be obeyed 
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by its subjects or respected by foreigners. The 
Federation is even now tottering to its fall. The 
treasury is without a dollar; the deficiencies for 
the present year are seven millions of dollars, and 
more than one state has declared the intention of 
not paying the contribution as fixed by the laws of 
the Republic : but I mentioned explicitly to one of 
the cleverest ministers England ever produced, 
that the present order of things in Mexico would 
not last; when he told me, in the politest manner 
imaginable, that he could not possibly believe me.” 

As I had generally found this gentleman’s in- 
formation relative to the country I was then in 
to be correct, [ took additional interest in making 
inquiries and observations ; and the more I inves- 
tigated the subject, the more thoroughly convinced 
I became of the inefficiency of the constitution to 
the existing state of the Mexicans; and the more 
completely satisfied, that “ free and liberal” insti- 
tutions, however good in themselves, might 
practically become a curse instead of a_ bless- 
ing, when adopted by a people not ready to 
receive them. 

In the city of Mexico, all political parties are 
comprehended under the two noms de guerre, 
‘ Hscoseses’ and ‘ Yorkinos, so called after two 
masonic lodges lately established in the Republic; 
but I think it more satisfactory to particularize 
some of the minor divisions into which the good 
people are so happily splitting. 
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All those who were noble, or from their wealth 
and influence had hoped to become so, are exces- 
sively angry at the law which abolishes titles ; 
and to these are joined the Spaniards by birth, 
who still cling fondly to a monarchical govern- 
ment; the Bishop of Puebla, and several other 
Creoles of talent, who declare their countrymen 
are not yet in a state to govern themselves, but 
require a master. 

The Republicans form two factions, extremely 
bitter against each other ; those who wish to have 
an undivided—and, as they are pleased to say 
—powerful Republic, under one sole executive 
and legislative body; and they who desire to 
continue a Federation, each separate state being 
ruled by its own laws, with all the rights of inde- 
pendent sovereignty. 

Then the manufacturing town of Queretaro, 
which contains about 40,000 inhabitants, has pre- 
tensions to become the seat of the general go- 
vernment, because its situation is more central 
than that of Mexico city. Again, the small towns 
of Toluca and Tulancingo each insisted on the 
provincial Congress holding its meetings within 
their limits, because Mexico was the federal me- 
tropolis ; but after much animosity, that important 
affair was settled in favour ofthe ancient Tezcuco. 

Some able political economists proposed that 
each state should have a separate coinage, and 
actually decreed that each one should have distinct 
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additional import duties; other free and liberal 
persons insisted upon laws equally absurd; in 
short, nothing can be more ridiculous to the Ku- 
ropean, than what he sees and hears passing around 
him daily in the territories of the new Republic. 
General Guerrero is at the head of a very dif- 
ferent class of men. All the Indians and Sambos 
and darker races of the Creoles, comprising at 
least eight-tenths of the nation; consider him as 
one of themselves, and look up to him as their idol. 
This chief, when the government became tole- 
rably settled, presented a memorial to the Con- 
gress, containing lists of individuals he had been 
obliged to deprive of their property during the 
war of independence; stating the value taken, 
and demanding that the Federation at large 
should be called upon to compensate the sufferers. 
The Congress received his petition with con- 
tempt, affirmed it to be a barefaced endeavour to 
pocket half a million of dollars himself; and “that 
they knew of no war, and of no patriots previous 
to the ‘ Cry of Iguala,’ all before then being the 
insurrection and mutinies of the ‘ Gentes irracio- 
nales’—I\ndians.” : 
Guerrero was not the man to be silent: he 
swore “ they were an infamous set of pickpockets 
and scoundrels; that if they did not take care, he 
would call his friends around him, and hang some 
twenty lawyers and priests; fellows who dared 
to call Victoria, himself, and others, by whom 
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Spanish oppression had always been resisted 
while they crouched to the lash, insurgents and 
mutineers.”’ 

Thus the matter rested when I quitted the 
country in March, 1827. Guerrero threatened 
openly, but did nothing; and his antagonists did 
not wish to push him to extremities, because they 
know him capable of fulfilling his words; a point 
on which I most fully agree. | 

I have travelled a good deal over that very 
mountainous district near the Pacific, which was 
more peculiarly the theatre of Guerrero’s military 
achievements; and I found every individual en- 
thusiastic in his praise. On one occasion, at the 
town of Huetamo, where I gladly took the 
advice of dismissmg some soldiers who had ac- 
companied me, as I had found it difficult to buy 
provisions for themselves and horses; among 
other arguments used by my worthy host and the 
alcalde, was—‘ You see there are no ‘ Gentfés 
erracionales’ about here ; do what you like, say 
what you like, go where you like, always remem- 
bering to praise Guerrero and to curse the Spa- 
niards.”? 

The family of Fagoaga, from its wealth, intel- 
lectual acquirements, and acquaintance with Euro- 
pean manners, must for a long time take the lead 
among what I may fairly term the aristocratical 
part of the Mexican community; but they push 
forward Bravo as their ostensible chief; the ge- 
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nerous Bravo, who revenged his father’s murder 
by giving his prisoners liberty. He is described 
as a well-intentioned man, but needy, and too irre- 
solute to rule the storm when raised; but his po- 
pularity on account of long and successful exer- 
tions in the cause of liberty, gives him some little 
influence even with the partisans of Guerrero. 

It is probable, that the struggle to elect the 
president of the Republic, which comes on, I 
think, November of this year (1828), will, in its 
consequences, decide the stability of the Mexican 
constitution; and afford means of predicting the 
future line of conduct most likely to be pursued 
by the rulers of the country—the arbiters of its 
“free and liberal” institutions. 

The executive government has now been lodged 
in the hands of Victoria Guadalupe for more than 
three years, with additional powers of so exten- 
sive a nature during the war with Spain, that he 
has been placed nearly in the situation of a dic- 
tator; and it would be unjust not to state, that he 
has conducted himself with so much leniency, and 
regard for the constitutional principles, as to 
prove himself worthy of the high trust confided to 
him. 

Amiable as his motives must have been, I am 
inclined to think he has often carried his clemency 
and adherence to legal forms, further than was 
warrauted either by sound discretion or sound 
humanity ; for in all popular commotions, or secret 
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conspiracies, the prompt punishment of a guilty 
individual may spare the future shedding of much 
blood. 

Thus when a priest was arrested, known to be 
an active instigator of rebellion; known to have 
been the fomenter of a quarrel among the soldiers 
quartered in Mexico, in which some lives were 
lost, and nothing but the cowardice of both parties 
saved the city from pillage and massacre; the 
prisoner was allowed, for many months, to avail 
himself of every legal quibble which could be in- 
vented or thought of. 

Had this priest been hanged instantly in front 
of the cathedral, it would have awed the factious, 
crushed the hopes of a powerful party, and saved 
the Federation from various other machinations 
and difficulties. But I positively know, that when 
this proceeding was recommended to Victoria; he 
replied—“ I am the first president of this Re- 
public, and I will not be the first to throw contempt 
on its laws, however deserving they may be of 
repeal ; the prisoner shall be permitted to make 
use of all his privileges, and of every legal objec- 
tion, but when once condemned, [ will order him 
to execution should it be the last hour of my au- 
thority.” 

In the streets of the metropolis, and other 
towns, are seen criminals working in chains, many 
of whom have been convicted of various murders 
and atrocities. This fate is undoubtedly worse 
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than death itself; but I am not sure whether in the 
present state of society in the Republic, the sight 
of a public execution now and then, by the old 
Spanish mode of strangulation, would not have a 
good effect. It could not possibly make the people 
more depraved, and it might terrify them into be- 
coming better. 

It must be acknowledged by every impartial ob- 
server, that Victoria has by no means had an easy 
part to play in his exalted station ; for the Federa- 
tion is burthened with an army out of all propor- 
tion to its wants, and with a half-pay list which 
makes most others sink into insignificance: indeed 
it has been sometimes suspected, that the late 
quarrel with Texas was joyfully hailed as an op- 
portunity of getting rid of some of this “ dead © 
weight,” by the comfortable fevers of the coast ; 
for the monied Mexicans argue like other people, 
“even if the individuals composing the ‘ dead 
weight’ once were useful, it is quite certain they 
are now extremely inconvenient creditors.” 

The soldiers, however, did not much approve of 
the measure, and deserted so fast, that very few 
arrived in Vera Cruz. They are almost all clothed 
and accoutred with articles from Great Britain, 
and cut a much better appearance than I had ex- 
pected; far superior to the officers, who are 
sometimes decked out more like tragic heroes 
than men disciplined to uniformity. 

As light cavalry, I think the Mexicans might 
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easily become equal to any European troops; and 
if only permitted to scratch, spit, and smoke their 
cigar on parade, I do not imagine there would be 
much difficulty in the drill. On the several occa- 
sions I have had dragoons with me, I have been 
much pleased with their good conduct, their con- 
tentment under unavoidable privations, and their 
thankfulness on receiving a reward; only once 
was [ annoyed, when telling three men that I had 
given eight dollars to their officer who rode over 
the ridge with me, and he was to present each of 
them with one, by their shaking their heads, and 
saying, “ You may have so desired, but we shall 
never get it.” 

The navy of Mexico is contemptible ; it is hated 
as an useless source of expense, is neglected 
shamefully, I might almost say abandoned. 

Commodore Porter, who is at the head of the 
department, resides at Vera Cruz, and does every 
thing he can to place the vessels on a respectable 
footing ; but what can be done with effect, when 
Indians, or other poor devils, are driven down to 
the coast and called sailors ; they die by thirty and 
forty a day when the fever once breaks out, and let 
me ask when zs the season of the year it does not 
break out? and fresh droves of new victims 
arrive. 

The commodore had, at the end of 1826, a very 
fine American-built frigate, in excellent order, 
and some few vessels of a smaller description: 
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when he could obtain any money, he was enabled 
to engage American seamen, and then he could 
put to sea and destroy the Spanish trade with 
Cuba. 

There is one fact relative to the Mexican go- 
vernment which does it infinite honour, and may be 
put somewhat in comparison with the noble act of 
the British royal family, who supplied the yearly 
wants of the Pretender’s descendants. The 
widows of Iturrugaray, O’Donahieu, and Iturbide 
himself, are in the receipt of annual pensions 
from the Federation. 

But the Concress; what can be said in praise 
of the Mexican Congress? This sapient as- 
sembly, anxious to legislate on every subject, 
and not knowing how to well regulate any 
one, has committed, and continues to commit 
daily, in defiance of half a dozen sensible mem- 
bers, the most laughable blunders imaginable. 
Its first act was to copy, most servilely, the 
Anglo-American constitution in all its enactments, 
except one, and that one avery prudent, and often 
necessary precaution against open violence: it 
abjured the right of re-electing the president of 
the Republic to his office, until four years had 
elapsed between the periods of his authority. 

I do the wisdom of the Mexicans great injustice ; 
they further enacted, that the clergy, and the mi- 
litary, were exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary tribunals in all capital offences; and 
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were to be tried by those of their own body po- 
litic only. 

The Congress of Mexico may be accused of 
having taken for its model some other congresses 
once held in the mother country ; for the members 
not unfrequently make long and excellent speeches, 
but do very little, and what little they really do, 
had far better be undone: thus, although very 
nearly all the resources it has to depend upon are 
the duties on imported goods; the members com- 
posing it have, with a few exceptions, shown the 
utmost anxiety to encourage the contraband trade. 

Previous to the revolution, smuggling with the 
British West India Islands was a most profitable 
and constant speculation to both parties; and I 
have heard in Jamaica, the freedom of Mexico 
execrated, as the ruin of many an honest man’s 
fortune: but now the Anglo-Americans carry on 
the business, to the almost total exclusion of com- 
petitors. 

Such is the well-known venality of Mexican 
custom-house officers, that to doubt it, or attempt 
te unload your goods without a bribe in your hand, 
would be as ridiculous as to visit a great man in 
India without a present; but lam myself far from 
doubting a corruption, which I know pervades the 
civil, judicial, and every other department of the 
Republic. 

I could relate innumerable instances of open 
connivance at a contraband trade, many of which 
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have occurred under my own observation; but I 
shall only give the followmg statement of an 
American captain with whom I sailed from Alva- 
rado: ** The duties on my cargo amounted to 
15,000 dollars, and some articles were prohibited ; 
I went to the commandant, and laid 1000 dollars 
on the bed where he was smoking, uext to the 
chief custom-house officer, to whom I gave 500 
dollars, and, lastly, divided another 500 among 
the soldiers on duty; and my goods were all 
landed, to my pretty considerable satisfaction.” 

It was not pretended that the legislature was ig- 
norant of what was going on, far from it; but the 
affair was most satisfactorily settled by the two 
following questions: Can you find an honester 
set of men in these territories to fill the situation ? 
Is it not better that our adherents should gain a 
livelihood, than those of our opponents ?” 

[am willing to admit, that the ground taken for 
justification was a strong one; but this was not the 
only evil in the system: the tariff was ill adjusted ; 
for the absurd prohibition of some articles, and 
the faulty classification of others, proved, beyond 
all question, that self-interest was the only consi- 
deration that influenced these patriotic ministers. 

At Tampico I heard that flour was there selling 
at eighteen dollars the barrel, while American spe- 
culators offered to import it, from New Orleans, at 
three dollars the barrel; but the prohibition was 
absolute. Now was not this almost making 
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the laws? 

When the introduction of leather was strictly 
forbidden, one of the shrewdest members ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the measure; only he 
thought it would be better to except such articles 
as they did not themselves manufacture, and from 
which a revenue might be derived; gloves, for 
instance: ‘* No exceptions,” cried the majority ; 
“we make leather, and can, if we like, make 
gloves too; and if we do not do it, it is only 
because we despise the trouble.’’ 

Another time, an American vessel came to Vera 
Cruz, between the cargo of which, to prevent rub- 
bing, was thrust some wheaten straw; an inhabit- 
ant who saw the refuse thrown overboard, thought 
it an excellent opportunity to get provender for 
his horses, as forage on the coast is enormously 
dear, and he asked to be allowed to take away the 
straw in his boat, which was readily granted. A 
report spread of the fact, and was carried to 
Mexico: “* What!” exclaimed the indignant le- 
gislators, ‘ shall it be said that this vast and power- 
ful Republic wants straw? The heavens and Our 
Lady forbid!” and a courier was immediately sent 
down to Vera Cruz, with the order to insert straw 
among the prohibited articles. In the same spirit, 
onions, garlick, macaroni, vegetables, and even 
manure, have been forbidden. 

At one period, goods were not only subjected 
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to the import duty, but at Xalapa they were taxed 
for the state of Vera Cruz; at Puebla, for the 
state of the same name; and at Mexico, both for 
the city and the state: an Englishman assured me, 
these various duties amounted to 56 per cent. ; 
but I understood a consolidation had since taken 
place of the five interests concerned between the 
port and the capital, and the total amount levied 
was reduced to 334 per cent. 

The ad valorem system opened a luxuriant field 
for peculation, and gave rise to such contrarieties, 
that it would puzzle the longest-headed political 
economist to find out on what principle the busi- 
ness was conducted ; unless indeed he admitted 
that “ principle” had nothing to do with the case. 

Another highly-amusing characteristic of the 
Mexican Congress, in which, however, it most 
truly represents the nation, is the puerile vanity 
it displays on every possible occasion; totally for- 
getting the real weakness of the Republic, its want 
of union, and the excessive scantiness of a popula- 
tion which is spread over so vast a surface. 

When the French claim to be the first soldiers 
and best cooks, the cleverest peruquiers and ablest 
statesmen, the politest dancing-masters and wisest 
legislators, it raises a smile; but then the French 
really have carried their victorious arms from one 
end of Europe to the other; and by adapting 
themselves to the habits of different people, have 
generally made themselves beloved. What, how- 
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ever, can be said for the pitiful Mexicans, who 
constantly publish in their speeches such phrases 
as this: “* We are wise as the Greeks, and brave 
as those of Rome?” 

It is a favourite topic of conversation with those 
few who can talk on any other subjects than mining 
and gaming, to draw a comparison between them- 
selves and the Anglo-Americans; and they have 
at length pretty generally admitted the fact, that 
the United States are the second most powerful 
Republic on the American continent. 

To those who have witnessed their jealousy of a 
few Europeans, united on the high land in the 
prosecution of mining speculations; who have lis- 
tened to their plaintive fears of the people of the 
United States seizing all that immense tract of 
country beyond the Rio del Norte; or of the 
French fleet landing a battalion at Vera Cruz, 
which would march and sack the capital ; to indi- 
viduals who have heard all this, the above gas- 
conades are really too contemptible to be amusing. 
Whenever any of these self-satisfied gentry began 
to speak of the institutions, the progress, the 
power and commercial importance of the Anglo- 
Americans, in such a strain as to induce the belief 
not only that the Mexicans enjoyed the same and 
greater advantages, but had actually conferred 
them on their northern neighbours ; no men could 
be more keenly alive to the absurdity, than two or 
three well-informed American citizens with whom 
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minded gentlemen speak one word against Eng- 
land, but they were angry enough at the Mexican 
pretensions to equality. “ Did we ever complain,” 
said they, “that the mother country purposely 
kept us ina state of ignorance and debasement? 
Far otherwise ; we only thought that a government 
at home would increase the benefits we already 
enjoyed; and, like a well-nourished plant which is 
a little twisted by an unnatural position, we had no 
sooner cut the bandages which confined us, than 
we sprung to the erect posture of the parent state. 
Now that the animosities engendered by the revo- 
lutionary struggle are fast dying away, we shall 
acknowledge ourselves proud of our origin, and 
we think Britain will not have cause to be ashamed 
of her offspring; but as to these Mexicans, it is 
impossible to give them more than the negative 
praise, that perhaps their ignorance aud wretched- 
ness does not exceed what is observed in Spain 
herself.” , 

No one thing tended so much to inflate the va- 
nity of the Mexican citizens, as the eagerness with 
which the British public rushed towards the newly- 
found “land of promise,” with goods in one hand, 
tioney in the other; and the anxious desire dis- 
played, to secure a treaty of alliance and amity 
with theit young Republic. 

‘ Tf you did not stand in need of our assistance, 
to rescué your falling commerce and ruined manu- 
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factures from annihilation,” is a peculiarly popular 
phrase, and had just sufficient foundation in fact, 
to be received as an unanswerable truism: so that 
while the English offered a treaty which they 
thought could alone bestow some stability on the 
emancipated nation, and protect it from aggression 
and final subjugation, the Mexican Congress de- 
bated that important document, article by article, 
exactly as a pedlar bargains for his purchase. It 
was the good sense of Victoria and a few others 
alone, backed by a somewhat contemptuous and 
impatient message, supposed to have been trans- 
mitted by the British cabinet, which mduced the 
“ collective wisdom” of the Mexican Republic to 
ratify and sign the contract. I was told, that one 
of the most influential of the deputies had serious 
thoughts of immortalizing the legislative reputa- 
tion of the Mexican nation, by proposing to pro- 
cure an importation of as many English young 
ladies as could be led astray from the purlieus of 
Covent Garden ; in order that, by marrying them 
to the nobles and higher classes, a finer race of 
citizens might be insured to posterity. , 

This patriotic measure was defeated by the vio- 
lent conduct of an Englishwoman, who had for 
some time been considered the leader of the 
“ton” and setter of fashions at Mexico: she was 
found out to be of a fie-fie description; that was 
nothing—-but she was known to make frequent and 
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heavy use of her fists. This last circumstance had 
weight; the whole scheme was abandoned, as the 
Mexican gentry were alarmed at the idea of being 
beaten. 

Inregard to the InrernaL Trabe of the new Fe- 
deration, my information must necessarily be brief. 
There are no roads, never can be canals; and as 
every thing is conveyed on the backs of mules, at 
heavy freight charges, articles of intrinsic value, 
or of the first necessity, are the only merchandise 
conveyed from one part of the republican terri- 
tories to another. 

I do not recollect the charge demanded for 
freight of each mule from the capital to Vera 
Cruz, a distance of two hundred and sixty-four 
miles, to have been, at any time, below sixteen 
or above sixty dollars; but there have been occa- 
sions when no temptation would induce the mule- 
teers to go down to the coast at all: one mule’s 
freight may be calculated at three hundred pounds 
weight; for though it is true they will carry four 
hundred pounds each, yet the difficulties of hiring, 
and delays on the road from sore backs, or other 
accidents, are then so much increased, that more 
is lost in time than gained in bulk. 

The government has also the right of pressing 
all mules into its service on particular occasions ; 
which is assigned as the reason why the Indians 
and poorer inhabitants of the upper country al- 
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most inva riably employ asses in theirlittle traffic ; 
but I should think, in this case, poverty was a far 
more probable cause. 

Theimports from Europe consist of almost every 
article which speculative ingenuity can devise ; 
and the only remark T shall here make on the sub- 
ject is, that the Germans were said to surpass the 
British in linens; and to undersell them also in 
cotton stockings, which I can scarcely credit. 

The productions of the country I have been most 
in the habit of observing laden upon the mules, 
were wheat, Indian corn, cotton, indigo, sugar, 
chopped straw for hay, barley, pulque, and com- 
mon earthenware; the precious metals, vanilla, 
cochineal, tobacco, chocolate, and | believe coffee, 
are of course freighted from those particular spots 
where they are found; but I fancy there was 
rather a scarcity of them while I was a resident in 
the Republic. 

Of the Manuracrurgs, next to the all-absorbing 
one of amalgamation for silver, I should place 
the singular beverage called pulque; by which 
more fortunes have been realized than by the 
mines, because the risk is none, the expense 
trifling, the profit certain. The plant from which 
this liquor is obtained I shall describe in another 
chapter: and the process ismerely the effect of a 
heated atmosphere on vegetable juice. 

The city of Puebla has long been noted for its 
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common earthenware and coarse glass bottles; 
that of Guadalaxara for its leather botas or leg- 
gings; the town of Queretaro has some large 
establishments for making the serapes, a sort of 
blanket cloak universally worn, and formed of cot- 
ton or wool, or sometimes both. The bota is 
formed of the skin of a deer, well tanned and soft; 
and being then stamped with a variety of pleasing 
figures, is bound round the leg with a coloured 
garter below the knee: on horseback it gives the 
rider a firmer hold than the English top-boot, be- 
cause being flexible, it accommodates itself to 
every motion of the animal. I have never seen 
the mode of manufacturing the embossed work on 
the bota, but I believe the figures are cut out of a 
block of wood with a knife; and the skin being 
thoroughly soaked, is then stretched over the 
wooden block, and beaten with mallets till the 
impression of the figures becomes indelible. 

Good hats are manufactured of the fine hair of 
a brown goat, said to be common in the northern 
districts; but I never was fortunate enough to see 
the animal. Tobacco is, f believe, still a monopoly 
in the hands of government. Indigo is obtained 
in the hot country from the sediment of a small 
osier-looking plant, when steeped in water four- 
teen hours ; the stench is sickening and unhealthy, 
but the cakes are dried, and the whole process 
finished in a day and night. 
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Near Jorullo Volcan, the quality of the indigo is 
said to be excellent, each acre of plant yields 
from 100 to 120 lIbs., and the roots will shoot up 
branches for a second year’s crop, but of an inferior 
description ; the price of conveyance to Mexico 
city, is one dollar each twenty-five pounds, and it 
fetches in that market from two to three dollars 
per pound. Of the comparative cheapness or 
value of the article, I of course know nothing ; 
and merely give the details as coming from a spot 
hitherto not much visited. 

Sugar factories are common in the warm country ; 
as each grower seems to refine his own, or else 
freights it to the towns in small brown lumps of a 
quarter or half a pound, wrapped up in a maize 
leaf. Brandy of a very strong fiery nature, 1s pre- 
pared from maize (Indian corn), and also from 
sugar, if my information was correct, but it is 
quite free from the rum flavour. 

All those manufactures of the Indians which 
existed at the conquest, appear now to be forgot- 
ten ; and it surprises an European how few articles 
of national invention he can purchase, while Dutch 
and other toys are common. At Patzquaro, I in 
vain inquired for specimens of the japan work in 
which the Tariscan Indians are reported to have 
been expert; in other places I procured some 
figures in wax and also in silver, with a few twig 
baskets. 
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The most curious specimens of ingenuity I 
could ever meet with, are rag figures stuffed with 
wax, and made by two old nuns at Puebla; they 
are eagerly bought up by Europeans, on account 
of their faithful delineation of the national features 
and dress. 


CHAP. IX. 
SOCIETY, AND INFLUENCE OF THE WOMEN. 


Tuere cannot be said to exist in the Republic of 
Mexico, any thing which bears the slightest resem- 
blance to what we understand by the term good 
society ; which is chiefly, if not entirely, attri- 
butable to the circumstance of the softer sex 
never having been permitted to exercise the 
slightest influence over the men, beyond that 
which the mere gross and instinctive impulses of 
nature may occasionally give rise to. 

At first I was inclined to believe, that this un- 
natural and lamentable order of things must be 
purely owing to the long struggle for indepen- 
dence and civil liberty; but on questioning some 
persons who had moved in the first circles, both 
before and during the revolution, they acknow- 
ledged that sociability and gaiety had never been 
the vogue in their country, except during the 
short reign of Iturbide, whose extravagance was 
unbounded: and from the failure experienced by 
an amiable English lady, in her endeavours to 
collect around her a weekly party of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants, I am induced to give full 
credit to the assertions of my informants. 
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The men, with very few exceptions, are totally 
destitute of education. Their want of com mon 
information, and ignorance of geography in parti- 
cular, was invariably displayed if they could be 
induced to converse on any of those subjects usu- 
ally considered interesting to gentlemen; but they 
also have that convenient habit, so often adopted 
in Britain, of gaining a reputation for wisdom by 
holding their tongue. 

The Mexicans had heard of France, England, 
Holland, etcetera, as dependencies which some- 
times rebelled against the paternal government of 
Spain; and being assisted by the devil, would 
contrive to prevent the usual supply of wines and 
quicksilver being sent across the Atlantic. Ihave 
been questioned about Blake, and some of our 
early buccaneers, in a tone which implied fear of 
their successors renewing the trade; but of our 
Howes and Nelsons I never heard a word. 

Nor will these anecdotes, strange as they are, 
appear very improbable to those who may have 
visited other parts of the European continent be- 
sides the capitals and large towns. 

A book in the hands of a Mexican gentleman, 
to pass away the weary time, or improve his mind, 
is a novelty I cannot task my memory with ever 
having witnessed. They talk very little, often 
paying visits of several hours, without uttering 
ten words; a cigar is their inseparable companion 
and comforter, at all times, and on all occasions; 
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indeed I learnt at length to hail its presence 
myself, as the least offensive of a multiplicity of 
unpleasant odours. 

Lawyers smoke while reading a legal document, 
priests during the pauses of the service; visitors 
who intrude at your dinner hour, which is very 
customary out of the capital, quietly draw a chair 
to the table, and while you eat they puff; and this 
is seasoned with the most violent and repeated 
eructations and spittings, neither one nor the other 
being considered ungenteel, but quite the reverse : 
your carpets and floors, your furniture and cur- 
tains, are indiscriminately covered with saliva, 
and its diseusting appendages. 

The amusements of these intellectual gentlemen 
consist in cock-fighting, billiards, cards, and gam- 
bling of every description ; which are passionately 
followed by all classes of people, to a degree 
scarcely credible. Gaming at once levels all ranks, 
all distinctions, a most perfect equality prevails, 
in knayvery as well as excitement; and I have fre- 
quently seen a general, or a governor, bet his 
dollars against a man whose only covering was a 
blanket full of vermin. 

Drunkenness is not at all prevalent among those 
who call themselves “ Gentes Racionales;’ but the 
Indians and poorer orders make it a point of re- 
ligious observance, never to be sober when they 
can possibly get drunk. 

As a nation, the women must be pronounced un- 
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pardonably plain. I was astonished, after all I 
had heard and all I had read, not to find above a 
dozen really handsome ladies, with good figures, 
in all my excursions; and even they lost most of 
their attraction, if seen in the mornings, by the 
habit of being then peculiarly slovenly; for it is 
impossible to speak of the Mexican ladies, as 
“ when unadorned—adorned the most.” 

In the city of Mexico there were szx, and I 
will not positively assert two more might not have 
been found, who were lady-like, and agreeable in 
manners and person: one was remarkable for her 
soft and pleasing tone of voice, and very much 
admired by all Europeans for her conversational 
powers and fascinating style ; others had also evi- 
dently taken pains to improve their understandings 
and personal appearance. 

Why these bright examples of the sex had not 
their ideas more delicate and refined, can only be 
accounted for, by their being thrown among men 
totally incapable of appreciating such acquire- 
ments. 

In general, the black eyes of the Mexican 
women have neither that vivacity or that softness, 
which different persons have praised in the Spanish 
females; and they all, but more particularly those 
of the lower classes, lose their pretensions to beauty 
at sixteen or seventeen years of age: the few ex- 
ceptions more fully prove the rule; and this pre- 
mature old age is very much accelerated by the 
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custom of wearing neither stays or other support 
for their bosoms. 

I do, by the bye, remember one good-humoured 
lady, at Valladolid, who had squeezed her bosom 
up to her chin, and wore her waist between her 
shoulder blades, as ten years back used to be the 
fashion at Paris. 

All have a great quantity of dark hair; but it 

is not fine, or in natural ringlets. Indeed that of 
the lower orders is so coarse, long, and black, 
that when of an evening I have seen women walk- 
ing about in great pride, purposely turning round 
to display fully their straight locks hanging down 
their back; my imagination has irresistibly re- 
verted to the tails of the Life Guards’ horses in 
London. 
' Seldom is one lady found paying a visit to an- 
other ; such things are either unpractised or con- 
sidered an improper sort of espionage. They go 
to mass in the morning, to the theatre at night; 
and the intervals are passed in lolling at home, 
doing nothing but smoke little white paper cigars 
as big asa quill, or ina drive to the Alameda. 

In the evening the saloon is thrown open to such 
male acquaintance as choose to call, where the 
female part of the family are seen sitting in a row 
against the wall, flirting their fans with a velo- 
city and dexterity of movement which is highly 
creditable. Working I have seen once, reading 
never, pianofortes twice, singing to the guitar 
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I have heard frequently; but as they usually pitch 
the voice to the highest key, it thrilled through 
my head like a most abominable octave. 

Spitting, smoking, and eructating, are consi- 
dered just as indispensable accomplishments among 
the ladies as the gentlemen; and if a Senorita 
wishes to show you particular attention, she puts 
her hand into her bosom, pulls out a number of 
cigarritos, and entreats your acceptance of one. 
Even I, who detest tobacco, have been thus forced 
to make myself sick more than once; for who 
could reject a cigar from such a place? 

The ceremonies on taking leave after a visit, 
are delightfully complicated. You advance close 
to the ladies and bow, they must not move from 
their seat ; if very polite, you endeavour to gain the 
door without turning your back, but-at all events 
you there pause and bow: the master of the house 
accompanies you out, and you bow to each other 
at the top of the stairs; six steps down, you turn 
and bow again; on the first landing-place this is 
repeated, and again at the foot of the staircase, 
when you observe your friend has taken up your 
old position. Be sure likewise, if you value your 
reputation, not to quit the court-yard without 
turning to see whether your persecutor has still 
kept you in view. TI once gave serious offence by 
this last omission. 

Can it be fairly a matter of much astonishment, 
when to the above idle listless mode of passing 
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often, that intrigues are as common as they are 
notorious, notwithstanding fricolis, eructations, and 
hot suppers ? 

But my readers must not for one moment ima- 
gine there exists between the sexes at Mexico 
any of that tender gallantry, any of those minute 
attentions, any of that fascination of language 
and devotion, which in Europe either conceals 
the crime or renders it less disgusting: there is 
in reality about as much sentiment between the 
parties, as between the tenants of an English 
- farm-yard; or as among Fauns and Satyrs, 


“ ‘When the compulsive ardour gives the charge.’ 


The men have not the slightest respect for the 
women ; and ‘as a natural consequence, the women 
do not respect themselves. Nothing is more com- 
mon, than for ladies of the first families to make 
the most indelicate allusions to the causes of their 
friends’ illness or temporary absence ; and it would 
seem, that in the eyes of a Mexicat lady, the 
common effects of dissolute habits render the 
victim a more interesting object of admiration. 

I once remarked, on the absolutely childish 
appearance of the wife of a person in high com- 
mand. “Yes,” answered a bystander; “ he has 
been so great a libertine himself, that he knew he 
other means of forestalling all other admirers, 
but by marrying out of the nursery.” 
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Neither does this plan always protect the lords 
of the creation from being deceived ; for I heard 
a young lady describing to an old friend in a party, 
how she had managed to make a fool of her better 
half. Her sister, one of the finest girls in Mexico, 
was close by, and talking to me at the time; and 
as I found it was the fashion to take no sort of 
notice of a thing so entirely a matter of course, 
I merely looked round to see if there was any 
thing peculiar in the worthy husband's appearance. 

A medical gentleman residing in a small town 
I happened to visit, actually made an offer of his 
wife to an acquaintance of mine, if in return he 
should be presented with an old coat or pair of 
boots ; “‘ but,” continued the narrator, “ I thought 
the offer seemed too common to be compli- 
mentary, and was really afraid that the worthy 
man wished to fix me as a patient.” 

A gentleman went to condole with one of the 
best bred and most accomplished women in Mexico, 
on the death of her youngest child: “ Ah, yes, 
poor dear little creature,” replied the really afflicted | 
mother ; “it could neither eat or get rid of its 
food for a whole week, and therefore of course 
it died.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” remarked the comforter, “ it 
could not be helped; and after all, it is a loss so 
easily repaired.” 

The lady thanked her visitor for so sensible a 
remark, and immediately dried her tears. 
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_ A lady of title, still well known in Mexico for 
the remains of uncommon beauty, was in her early 
life denounced before the Inquisition for having 
exposed her person to an Italian artist. When 
she was brought before the tribunal, and under- 
stood the nature of the accusation against her, she 
exclaimed with the most engaging simplicity,— 
“ Dear me, is that all? Why I thought there was 
no more harm in doing so before a painter than in 
doing it before your reverences, and of course 
that must be quite innocent.” So saying, she 
exposed her form and limbs so effectually before 
the holy fathers, that either the coup-d’cil or the 
coup-de-main gained her instant dismissal ; and 
she returned home in triumph, telling everybody 
how cleverly she had managed. 

The conjugal fidelity of a lady had long been 
known to the whole city as non-existing; but 
when she talked of sending her children to 
England for education, the priests and holy mo- 
ther church became alarmed for the good woman’s 
character. The husband was then first informed 
of his lady’s wicked propensities by a gathering 
of zealous and interested monks; and the poor 
man was actually forced, much against his own 
inclination and better judgment, to divorce the 
mother of his children. 

«© T cannot think,” said one of the belles, at a 
ball given by the foreigners, and so loud that 
many besides her partner heard her; “ J cannot 
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think why the gentlemen admire Miss ———~ so 
much? Do you know she never washes her teeth ; 
while I am quite uncomfortable if I don’t wash 
mine twice a week, and with a brush too.” 

An elderly intriguante at the theatre, and wher- 
ever she was met, endeavoured to allure admirers 
to herself, by vaunting to her male acquaintance of 
the prolonged vigour of her constitution; and by. 
openly descanting in the grossest and most ob- 
scene language upon subjects which every female, 
whether in civilized or in uncivilized life, is anxious 
to veil under the deepest and most impenetrable 
mystery ; but nobody paid attention to her asse- 
yerations, or put their truth to a trial. 

The astonishment expressed by an amiable and 
delicate Englishwoman, at findmge some of her 
female visitors had only disappeared from the 
ball-room in order to smoke in the balcony, was 
quite equalled by the gratification’ of three gentle- 
men who observed la bella marquésa put her leg 
on a table, and fasten her garter considerably 
above the knee. 

Many may possibly affirm there is no moral 
sin in most of the above anecdotes ; but they prove, 
I think, beyond a doubt, that either from want of 
education or their mode of treatment by the men, 
the sex in the new Republic of Mexico is destitute 
of the delicacy and of all those feminine qualities 
which we are accustomed to admire and to respect 
in England. 
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To avoid the Indian custom of turning in the 
toes, the Spanish Creoles often run into the oppo- 
site extreme of throwing the heels too much for- 
ward; so that I have sometimes found great diffi- 
culty to suppress laughter, when a lady has been 
shuffling across the room, hardly preserving her 
equilibrium, by the free swinging of her hands and 
arms. 

Let me in fairness state, that even before I 
quitted the country, a most rapid and pleasing 
change had taken place among the ladies of the 
capital. Some few had been married te Euro- 
peans; and their female acquaintance quickly ob- 
served how much more kindly and delicately they 
were treated than others who had Mexican hus- 
bands. Several of the richest and prettiest loudly 
declared they would only marry a foreigner; and 
all were discarding the use of tobacco, and exert- 
ing infinitely more taste in dress and personal 
appearance. 


CHAP: & 


PRIESTS AND SUPERSTITION. 


Turse are the true masters of Mexico and its popu- 
lation. Had it not been for a rancorous hatred 
existing between the regular ana secular orders of 
the priesthood, Spain would still have preserved 
her authority in this portion of her American do- 
minions. -Every thing which a despotic govern- 
ment could do for the advancement of the various 
fraternities of monks, was done in the most offen- 
sive and scandalous manner possible. Spaniards, 
however low in birth or unfit by education and 
ability, were almost always preferred to the high 
dignities and emoluments of the church; and 
there were but very few instances of Creoles being 
advanced to superior stations in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. But this very circumstance proved 
eventually to be the ruin of the whole system, and 
of the royal authority itself. 

Those comfortable gentry, the monks and native 
Spaniards, did not choose to quit the eourtand 
centre of preferment, to settle where they might 
be forgotten; and, therefore, rarely condescended 
ta accept cures in the northern provinces, or those 
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other parts of the kingdom where the climate 
was bad and the profits uncertain ; consequently 
Creoles were of necessity appointed to the pa- 
rishes, and gained the reverential attachment, as 
well as every kind of authority among the people. 

It was the Hidalgos and Moreloses who first 
raised the standard of liberty, and fanned the dis- 
content of the inhabitants into a flame. The re- 
verence with which the clergy are still treated 
throughout the Republic, and the great revenues 
they derive from the bigotted ignorance of their 
parishioners, is almost incredible. In the capital 
and other large towns, the unrestricted intercourse 
with foreigners is beginning to shake the influence 
of the worthy fathers ; but m the villages and re- 
mote districts they are despotic, and can do just 
as they think proper. None of the Indians or 
labouring classes would think of keeping their hats 
on in the presence of the Cura, or venture to ap- 
proach him without bending the knee, and kissing 
the hand graciously held out for that purpose ; 
nor do even the higher orders of the community 
very frequently show a total disregard to the ob- 
servance of the same marks of deference and 
respect. 

In the summer of 1825, a little ugly image of 
the Virgin, without a nose, and painted a dark 
brown colour to please the Indians, was paraded 
through the streets of Mexico with great pomp, 
and faith in her stopping the progress of the fever. 
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Her carriage was driven by amarquis; and though 
some few did whisper that Our Lady of Los Reme- 
dios had lost her nose from an illness caught during 
her last visit by Santiago, yet no one thought of 
scouting the whole concern and keeping away. 

Much about the same time, an American under- 
took to tame the most vicious horses in a few 
minutes; and by some means or other, when the 
animals were led out of his shed they trembled 
violently, were covered with perspiration, but 
showed every sign of being gentle and quiet. 
His success was complete; but it was with the 
utmost difficulty he was rescued from the fanatical 
mob, who would have pulled him to pieces as a 
magician. The populace of Puebla, very properly 
alive to the true interests of Christianity, began to 
stone to death some English horses, sent out by 
the Mexican envoy in order to improve the 
country breed. ‘The authorities interfered to pre- 
serve their countryman’s property; and though 
the horses were most stoutly accused of heresy, a 
party of soldiers was ordered out to rescue and 
escort the obnoxious animals beyond danger. 

It is by no means certain, however, that troops 
can always be found willing to execute such sacri- 
legious commands, as an acquaintance of mine once 
found out very much to his satisfaction. This 
excellent man, the Cura of a populous district, is 
one of those who go about doing good, succouring 
the widow and the orphan, and frequently even 
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giving an asylum to the latter in his own house. 
But it so happened, that the uncharitable world 
declared all these orphans were females, and 
pretty; other Curas strongly objected to such a 
monopoly of goodness ; and a chief of some pa- 
triots, during the unsettled period of the revolu- 
tion, sent a few of his men to ransack the par- 
sonage and bring off the booty. 

My worthy friend lodged his bevy of proselytes 
in the church: the soldiers discovered their place 
of retreat, but decided unanimously, that as the 
girls were now under the tutelage of saints, it did 
not become them to interfere in the business; and 
when I became known to the good man, he had 
always from four to eight residing under his pro- 
tection. A young American, who by some means 
or other got acquainted with one of these houries, 
was so charmed, as actually to offer marriage ; 
which threw the priest into such a paroxysm of 
rage as almost to have occasioned a serious fracas. 

The fees paid to the clergy at marriages, chris- 
tenings, and burials, are heavy enough in all con- 
science, but they do not form a tenth part of their 
lucrative perquisites ; for the lower classes of the 
Mexicans have no other idea of the Roman catholic 
religion, or of any religion at all, except its cere- 
monies ; but in those they delight, as holidays and 
excuses for idleness and pulque. 

Not a hut or a garden, a pigstie or a footpath, 
can be used until blessed and ornamented with a 
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wooden cross. Each separate working in the 
mines, each heap of stones, and utensil for amalga- 
mation, must be similarly honoured, with the addi- 
tion of fresh nosegays of wild flowers or green 
branches every morning. 

All these things bring grist to the mill; but far 
more important and profitable are holy proces- 
sions in honour of the Virgin or a saint; the gift 
of a new image to some chapel; the conveyance 
of one patron saint to pay a friendly visit to a 
neighbouring one, or to effect some cures which the 
other had failed to do; for it should be known, 
that the poor bigots are extremely capricious in 
their estimation of the different canonized worthies, 
and have been seen to flog an image most soundly, 
and then cover its wounds with filth, for not having 
paid due attention to their prayers. 

This. gadding about of saints on visits of cere- 
mony or condolence, and carried in a canopied 
sedan chair by uncovered Indians, is one of the 
most ridiculous sights imaginable; and so well 
have their ignorant bearers been tutored by the 
legendary paintings and stories, that they always 
take a gentleman saint to keep company with a 
Jady, or vice versa. 

On one occasion I was determined to see the 
farce out; and having first humbly inquired, cap 
in hand and with downcast eyes, where they were 
going, and ascertained it was one of the many San 
Antonios on an excursion of pleasure to see Santa 
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Catalina for a day or two, I took a turn through 
the wood, and gallopped to the village. 

There, as soon as the pastor’s ears tingled with 
the grateful dissonancy of the Indian chaunt, he has- 
tened into his church; and as the joyful wretches 
were bearing their precious burden with triumph 
under the porch, he slammed the door in their 
face, nearly upsetting the whole concern. A par- 
ley took place, and an angry voice was heard from 
within: “ Don’t tell me, I know not any San An- 
tonio but the blessed one who now sanctifies my 
church with his presence.” ‘‘ But our revered 
patron brings fifty dollars to pay for candles and 
fireworks.” ; 

Wide flew the gate, in walked the procession, 
the little dolls were placed side by side in a most 
decorous position, and they were then left com- 
fortably to their own communing. 

Is this Christianity? No; but it is a very com- 
mon and supreme source of gratification to the 
lower classes of Mexican republicans; and it is 
what the Spanish priests have taught them as 
Christianity. 

In every part of this enlightened country, when 
the sound of a muffin-bell, and then a monotonous 
dirge, is borne on the breeze, escape if you can; 
but if noticed by others, resolutely plump down on 
your knees in the softest dirt you can find. A 
poor American was stabbed, because he only knelt 
on the threshold of his shop in the city of Mexico ; 
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and of course the said shop was gutted. The 
foreigners subscribed a large reward for the dis- 
covery of the assassin, but he was never found out. 
It is astonishing how such little incidents make a 
man’s inclination to scoff at ceremonies waver. 

Halting one Saturday evening ina town, I found 
to my great annoyance there was no mass next 
morning before eight o’clock: the difficulty was 
great. My muleteers said they would not stir 
before they had got rid of their weekly burden of 
sins; and to brave the sun in all its fury, appeared 
to me little short of madness. 

I went to the padre, and found hima reasonable 
man. ‘* Cannot you give us an earlier mass?” 
“ Such things are done for a dollar, but many of 
my parishioners live a long way off, and would 
therefore lose the holy sacrament.” I pressed 
three dollars into his willing hand, heard a mass 
at five o'clock, and I presume his parishioners 
carried their sins for another week. 

The fiestas and half fiestas are of such fre- 
quent recurrence, that at least two working 
days out of the six are lost to labour; and it would 
be no difficult matter, by riding about, to have 
the delectable gratification of attending a feast 
every day in the year; for each village and ham- 
let has its own peculiar seasons of festivity, in 
addition to the general establishment of the popish 
calendar. | 

Many of these processions I attended, bearing 
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a burning taper under a burning sun; at first 
because I believed it necessary to my personal 
security, as well as decorous to show respect 
to the prejudices of people I had voluntary come 
to visit; my curiosity was gratified, and I was not 
called upon to make any profession of faith; for 
that virtuous casuist the Cura told me, “‘ We only 
look to the outward visible signs of a proper ob- 
servance of sacred customs, the inward thoughts 
must be left to another Power.” 

In short, I felt myself exactly in the situation of 
many persons in the British empire, who are told 
“to pay their tithes, and hold their tongues ;” 
but I avoided the confessionals, those nice little 
receptacles for tattling and impertinent acknow- 
ledgements, by being always unexpectedly called 
away fromthe town at the stricter periods of neces- 
sary attendance. 

The inhabitants, I believe, at first gave me credit 
for being in possession of so enormous a load of 
sin, as naturally to wish to go to the head-quarters 
of absolution and indulgences; for I know not by 
what authority the Mexican priesthood have arro- 
gated to themselves the right, but such notices as 
the following are frequently seen in the churches: 
“The most reverend and sacred father, the 
bishop of ——, being full of compassion and 
mercy towards all mankind, does remit the under- 
mentioned period of purgatory to those who shall 
repeat five Paternosters and fifty-three Ave Marias 
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in the chapel of Our Lady of the Cuyotes; nine 
hundred and fifty-three millions, nine hundred and 
fifty-three thousand, and nine hundred and _ fifty- 
three years, ninety and five days, nine hours, and 
three minutes. And he further, in the plenitude of 
his power, declares, that no other authority what- 
ever shall have permission to lessen the above 
fatherly indulgence.’—These gentlemen love to 
be particular. 

I remember being at the considerable town of 
Tula during the celebration of the Péte de Dieu; 
the large square before the church and most of the 
streets were planted with green boughs, their tops 
being covered with smaller branches to keep off 
the rays of the sun, and decked out with wild 
flowers: every sainted image was paraded, some 
on wooden horses, others standing on thrones, St. 
Jago heading the cavalcade; but our Lady of 
Guadalupe being decidedly queen of the revels. 

All this was highly correct, and most catholic ; 
but I presume that the introduction of living ani- 
mals suspended by the tail, and birds by the feet, 
writhing in agony as the monks and devotees 
marched under them, must have been oman to 
heathen Indian customs. 

A miracle took place mn 1825; the wooden re- — 
presentation of our Saviour at Chico, was said to 
have exuded drops of blood. The poor people 
were excessively alarmed; and so was I, for I 
knew it portended an attack on our purses: that 
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very day, I encountered two fat oily monks, coming 
towards our town to levy contributions ; and by 
one of those accidents which will sometimes occur 
when you particularly wish it, my horse nearly 
overthrew the dirty visitors into a deep gully. 

We addressed each other with the meekest 
benedictions; but our eyes looked much in the 
same way as I should fancy the devil regarded 
St. Dunstan: I heartily wished “the parcels of 
holy garbage,” had gone down into the stream, 
for I knew they could not have been drowned ; 
their grease would have smoothed the waves of 
a storm, and they must have floated. 

Ceremonies, which in large and opulent cities 
are imposing, from the number of officiating 
priests and the splendour of their dresses, be- 
come ludicrous in the extreme when stripped of 
all such paraphernalia. 

To see half starved urchins in dirty ragged 
surplices, either without shoes at all, or their toes 
peeping through one end and their heels at the 
_ other, in vain attempting with some charcoal in 
an incense pot to drown the fumes of a tobacco- 
tainted air; to observe priests at the altar turn- 
ing every moment first on one side and then on 
the other, in order to spit more conveniently on 
the bit of carpet or the floor; cannot possibly 
impress the mind with any of those solemn ideas, 
which the religious rites of any service ought, 
and generally do give rise to. 

i L 
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Then the horrible discord attendant on the cele- 
bration of high mass in the smaller towns of 
the Mexican Republic, made me believe the devil 
was loose; or that a new act of “ Der Freischutz” 
was being performed. 

The music where I generally went to church, 
was composed of an organ, three fiddles, two 
French horns, and half-a-dozen guitars. During 
the pauses of the service, our ears were regaled 
with what are called voluntaries, or in other 
words, country-dances and well-known pieces not 
a little edifying: nor did the firmg of small 
rockets and petards, or the incessant din of two 
great bells well beaten with sticks, add much to 
the devotion of the mind. 

I crossed myself on these sacred occasions in 
the European style, inwardly begging forgive- 
ness if there was more harm in saying my prayers 
under a catholic church than under the canopy of 
heaven. I beat my breast for fashion’s sake when 
the little bell tingled and the hoste was elevated ; 
but all this availed me nothing: I was not seen to 
dip my second finger in the holy water, and with 
my thumb-nail sign the cross first on my forehead, 
then between the eyes, next over my mouth, again 
across the breast, and lastly in the old-fashioned 
mode of head, stomach, and two sides. "Worse 
than all, I always forgot to kiss my thumb-nail 
after so much manual labour. 

At length I gave up the whole affair as a bad 
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business; boldly declared myself a heretic, but 
stoutly maintained I was a Christian, however 
unworthy of the denomination. 

The lower classes of the community had fong 
been firmly persuaded by their teachers, that 
heretics wore tails as a punishment for their 
wickedness; and it was quite amusing, until 
foreigners became numerous and scattered over 
the country, to observe the anxiety with which 
women and children and the most ignorant bigots, 
would watch an European when bathing or dress- 
ing. As soon as it began to be pretty shrewdly 
suspected, either that we did not wear tails, or 
else that our tails were much like those of other 
people, it was attempted to make them believe 
that we had the power of concealing our affinity 
to the monkey tribe: but at last the idea became 
generally scouted as a fable; and then the good 
padres acknowledged, that for some purpose or 
other beyond their comprehension, the Almighty 
had condescended to make heretics like other men. 

“Have you really a baptismal name?” was a 
question continually asked at a distance from the 
metropolis. ‘ Now, don’t deceive us; because 
the priest tells us, that none but good catholics 
have ; and that to intrigue with a Christian is 
only a venal sin, whereas to do so with a heretic 
is a damnable one; and we might just as well 
converse with the devil.” 

How long the present fanatical submission to 
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the clergy will continue, it is impossible to de- 
cide; but if the influx of foreigners is permitted 
for a few more years, the dominion of the priest- 
hood will be shaken to the foundation. Already 
had the legislature of the state of Guadalaxara, 
taken the strong resolution of depriving its eccle- 
siastical establishment of all its estates and re- 
venues; giving each priest a fixed salary from 
the public purse: but this law occasioned so 
many popular commotions, and had been so 
strongly opposed by the General Congress at 
Mexico, that most probably it was never carried 
into execution. 

In Durango also, and some other parts of the 
Federation, a similar hostility had begun to show 
itself; while in the city of Mexico, parties ran 
so high after the discovery of a late conspiracy, 
that persons have been known in a public brandy- 
shop to drink to the destruction of all monks and 
priests. 

A variety of publications were put into circu- 
lation on both sides of the question; one pam- 
phlet pretty satisfactorily proved, that while the 
Republic was ina state of hopeless bankruptcy, the 
clergy throughout the Federation were collectively 
in the receipt of thirty millions of dollars a-year. 
Another writer called on the people to remark, 
that while those termed heretics were distributing 
large sums of money to the sick and starving poor, 
not one single dollar had been contributed by the 
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priests and monks towards the relief of their suf- 
fering countrymen; and when this attack was met 
by an assertion that the heretics alone were the 
cause of the calamity, it was triumphantly shown 
that not a single foreigner had died of the fever, 
although about 20,000 of the natives had been 
carried off. The padres being thus forced to 
change their battery, said that the Supreme Being 
purposely preserved the heretics from the con- 
tagion, in order to try their hard hearts. The truth 
is, the Mexicans are not in a fit state to shake off 
entirely their dependence on the priesthood ; and 
if done without great prudence, it will only be a 
useless destruction of an engine which might be 
made the most powerful means of improvement to 
the country. 

The only time [ met with the slightest molesta- 
tion in the Republic, was the Sunday after I had 
arrived at the place of my destination, when two 
drunken Indians, with large knives, were scarcely 
kept from an attack by the flourishing of my heavy 
stick. The Cura heard of the affair, and it being 
very much his interest to patronize the new comers, 
he sent for the chief inhabitants of each village to 
a considerable distance, and so terrified them with 
threats of excommunication and damnation, that I 
never heard of another similar fracas while I re- 
mained in the district. 

Not only might the worthy padres be thus bene- 
ficially employed, by making it their interest to 
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keep order, but they have really got such deep 
hold on the prejudices and consciences of all sorts 
of people, and in all sorts of ways, that it would 
seem wiser to keep them under than to attempt to 
drive them out. 

A friend of mine one day remarked to a mule- 
teer: “ Your animals are weak and overloaded, 
they will never get safe up the country.” ‘I 
don’t fear,” replied the man, “ they go along with 
God and Jesus Christ, and will therefore go quite 
comfortably ; the padre told me so.” 

There was some argument in the Congress, about 
the national advantages likely to ensue by cashier- 
ing one patron saint and electing another; one 
distinguished member rose, and proposed St. 
Thomas the Apostle; “for,” said he, “ the padre 
tells me St.Thomas undoubtedly preached the 
Gospel in Mexico; and as nobody can prove he 
did not preach it, why it is evidently proved that 
he did.” 

When an American vessel was wrecked near 
Alvarado, and among other articles a painting of 
the Virgin was saved, not only did the people there 
ery out, “ A miracle! a miracle!” but individuals 
of far higher pretensions in the metropolis itself, 
used to beg they might be shown an object so 
miraculously preserved. 

An entertaining scene took place at Easter 
of 1826, which I did not see myself, but had the 
following particulars from an eye-witness, A spe- 
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cies of sacred play seems to have been got up, 
similar to those so common in the darker ages of 
Kurope, and the amusements lasted several days. 
On Holy Thursday, very many volunteers insisted 
on acting the part of the “ Thieves,’ among 
whom was an English workman; they were ac- 
cordingly led about with halters round their necks, 
and treated with various other marks of indignity, 
very much to the satisfaction of an immense as- 
semblage of the faithful. At night a procession 
took place, in which were some thousands who 
carried lighted candles; and as the party moved 
along the summit of a steep ridge opposite to the 
town, the effect must have been beautiful. Sur- 
rounded by a blaze of light were seen the newly 
painted images of the church, decked out in all 
their glory, and on this occasion mounted on living 
horses. The poor animals, terrified at the shouts 
and gunpowder, dazzled by the lights, and uneasy 
at the stiff, unyielding nature of the riders, grew 
vicious and ungovernable; till after many furious 
efforts, the saints were unhorsed, and tumbled 
down the steep bank some hundreds of feet into 
the rivulet. The consternation was dreadful, and 
well it might; for some of these sacred personages 
were totally disabled, others were sorely bruised 
and mutilated, all were filthily dirtied. The best 
that could be done to repair the disaster was done, 
and the procession moved on; the ‘ Thieves” 
were bound, and lodged all night in the church, 
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I could not ascertain that any scourgings actually 
took place, although, from the continual chuckling 
of the honest narrator, it was evident he thought 
so. The next morning, at the proper hour, three 
effigies were crucified, and the whole history was 
gone regularly through; the Cura, in his most 
gorgeous robes, performing the office of several 
characters, sometimes handling the spear, at 
others holding the sponge. The crowd was suf- 
focating, all bare-headed, and kneeling on the 
pavement of the churchyard, their faces bent 
down and their arms crossed on their breasts; 
but not a soul was allowed to come even within 
smell of the gunpowder continually exploding, 
unless the hand was furnished with dollars, fat 
fowls, or some much-prized delicacies. 

When the time arrived, the Cura took down the 
representation of our Saviour, and pressed it to 
his heart with all the signs of real affliction ; large 
tears rolled down his cheeks, as drops of water 
fall over a well greased tarpauling, and turning to 
the people he sobbed out, “ He died for you! he 
died for you!” The congregation, whose deep 
groans had long been audibly heard, now burst 
forth into heartrending shrieks and lamentations. 
Fanatics, however, must fortunately have rest as 
well as their neighbours; every thing became 
hushed, the church and its yard were abandoned, 
and the Cura went home to count his fowls, his 
dollars, and his sweetmeats. 
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Ata place where I was visiting, the men em- 
ployed in the mines, amounting to nearly a thousand, 
were paid each Sunday morning after mass; and 
at the different pay-tables stood a person with a 
plate and small silver crucifix. As each indivi- 
dual’s name was called out, he exclaimed on ad- 
vancing, “ the sacred Virgin is the purest of the 
pure; and if he received a dollar, the man with 
the crucifix took threepence ; if two, sixpence was 
deducted; and so on. Far from this tax creating 
any apparent dissatisfaction, all submitted to it 
with the most praiseworthy humility ; and on one 
occasion only do f remember a man who, by some 
means or other, had got drunk too soon, asking 
why a medio was taken away from him? ‘ For 
the holy sacrament,” replied the collector. ‘I 
work hard for what I get, and will give what I 
like, but not have any thing taken; so where is 
my threepence ?” “ Oh, you sacrilegious wretch,” 
roared the clerical officer; “you shall have to 
settle this with our master and holy mother church.” 

I pretended not to hear what was going on,. be- 
cause | knew that the attempt of an Englishman 
to interfere on a similar occasion had only tended 
to embarrass the affairs of his company, without 
the smallest utility to the oppressed; but I took 
some pains to ascertain the sum of money thus 
extracted from the pockets of the labourers; and 
found that, taking the average of fifty-two weeks, 
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at least 1000/, was added to the annual income of 
the Cura by this means alone. 

The pretence for this contribution was, that if a 
workman wanted to be married, or to have his 
child christened, or a funeral was necessary, no 
fees would be demanded. 

While I was at the Real, a man was killed in 
one of the mines, and being brought to the town, 
was buried. Next day, a comrade of the defunct, 
having worked up his courage with pulque and 
brandy, came and complained that the corpse, in- 
stead of being placed withinside the church, was 
thrown into a hole in the yard of that edifice: the 
chief European, with his usual self-possession and 
savor faire, said the matter was far too sacred for 
him to interfere with, and it must be referred to 
the Cura himself. 

The man being drunk, and consequently valiant, 
launched out against the worthy padre, as an old 
swindler, but was finally sent to the priest with an 
account of his complaint ; who no sooner heard of 
the abuse uttered against himself, than he boxed 
the ears of the poor devil soundly, and with a stick 
drove him out of the house; exclaiming, in a fury 
of passion, “ PIl teach you to come and make 
complaints again, if you dare.” 

The labourer, followed by a good-natured crowd, 
rushed to the alcalde ; but when the mob cried out 
that the Cura had beaten the villain with his own 
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sacred hands, the civil judge likewise took a stick 
and thrashed him severely, without listening to one 
word of his complaint ; and very much to the satis- 
faction of all present. 

The clergy being denied the privilege of matri- 
mony, have invariably a gouvernante living with 
them, and often one or two *‘ nephews and nieces” 
running about the house. These ladies, when 
companions of dignitaries of the church, are not by 
any means selected from the lower ranks in so- 
ciety; nor, as far as I could judge, are they consi- 
dered in a degraded situation. 

Among the most serious evils attending this 
manner of life is, that being bound by no civil obli- 
gations, these excellent holders of other men’s 
consciences allow themselves the latitude of 
changing their female friends, as often as caprice 
or the loss of youth may make it desirable: I re- 
member only two instances in which priests used 
the term “ my wife.” 

There are throughout the Republic many singu- 
larly pantomimic representations of the creation, et 
cetera, in wax-work; but the two I thought most 
worthy of notice were in the cities of Puebla and 
Valladolid: that at Valladolid occupied two spa- 
cious apartments, in which the birth, life, and 
parentage of our Saviour, with various droll inter- 
ludes, were set forth in figures dressed in the 
Spanish and Indian fashion; while the trees, 
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plants, and animals, were strictly those known in 
Mexico only. 

I have sometimes thought in England, that our 
system of pews and cushions and seats of honour 
in churches, was carried a little too far; particu- 
larly in cathedrals and other fashionable. chapels, 
where men in black gowns and tassels, and with 
jingling bunches of keys, lure you to a half-opened 
pew, but shut it in your face, if the shillimg be not 
seen speedily between your fingers. I prefer the 
continental plan of hiring a chair for a halfpenny, 
on which you can sit or kneel without being in- 
commoded, leaving space for ten times the number 
of people that could receive accommodation on an 
equal area in an English church. But nothing can 
be more disgusting or worse managed, than the 
places for public worship throughout the smaller 
towns and villages of the Mexican territories. 
Seldom is there either a bench or a chair; all 
kneel indiscriminately on the crowded floor, which 
is spit upon in every direction; and the effluvia 
arising from a multitude wrapped in serapes 
(cloaks), who rarely change their clothes day or 
night, or purify themselves with cold water, is 
absolutely terrific. : 

Then the being in close contact on all sides, for 
half an hour together, with persons whose hair 
swarms with vermin, and whose garments fre- 
quently present an equally filthy spectacle, added 
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to the inconvenience of being continually shoul- 
dered and jostled violently by men armed with 
crucifixes and plates, in their endeavours to 
squeeze between the devotees and collect money ; 
all these things made it impossible for me to con- 
tinue a catholic. I before stated, that | acknow- 
ledged myself a heretic, and cut the whole frater- 
nity of priests and samts; nor would I have re- 
tained the friendly intercourse under such nasty 
circumstances, to have been myself 
«« Enthroned on the sainted hills.” 


Formerly, when contemplating the ruins of dif- 
ferent abbeys, destroyed by Knox or other re- 
formers, I was inclined to censure the ruthless rage 
which had caused such devastation; but since my 
residence in Mexico, where I have seen churches 
full of saintly images, each one more reverenced 
than the Almighty himself; where women, and 
even men, prostrate themselves on the floor at the 
raising of the hoste, and make the sign of the cross 
with their tongues, amidst the dust and filth; I 
would also, if the act tended to destroy such gross 
superstition, and to rescue poor suffering humanity 
from such horrible degradation, not leave one stone 
upon another. 


CHAP. XI. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY; 
AGRICULTURE, &C. 


Tus I find the most troublesome part of my work ; 
as my notes are so numerous, that to select the 
interesting and avoid tautology is no easy matter : 
IT will however do my best. 

The Republic of Mexico is a vast country, ex- 
tending from north to south between the parallels 
of latitude 40 and 16 degrees north, and in longi- 
tude from the 92d to the 124th degree west of 
Greenwich. Its shape is by no means square, but 
resembling more nearly the letter V; the northern 
parts of its territory being by far the broadest. 
The Andes of South America after continuing 
through the Isthmus of Darien, enter the Mexican 
Republic at its narrowest point; and almost im- 
mediately branch out into four mountainous ridges 
of very considerable elevation: one of these, 
either because it contains a great quantity of gra- 
nite, or because it runs in a more direct line along 
the coast of the Pacific, is called the Sierra 
Madre; the other three are composed of p 
phyry. | 

1 only pretend to give an account of such parts 
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of the country as I myself saw; but fortunately 
my excursions were in some of the more interest- 
ing and best cultivated districts, extended almost 
from sea to sea, and included the metropolis as 
well as several of the most celebrated vales. 

The Gulf of Mexico near Vera Cruz, is bounded 
by a low tract of land about fifty miles in breadth ; 
which is covered with bushes or by large swamps, 
that unite with a tropical sun to render it one of 
the most unhealthy parts of the continent: be- 
yond this waste is seen a chain of finely marked 
mountains, from whose summit towers in all its 
magnificence of 17,375 feet, the snow-capped cone 
of Orizaba. 

When the traveller has reached the base of 
this elevated region, he begins gradually to ascend 
to the top by a road of thirty miles in extent. He 
soon quits the parching heats for a more tempe- 
rate climate; and often becomes enveloped in 
the misty clouds which hang at from four to six 
thousand feet above the sea, or gets wetted by 
the drizzling rain almost daily falling. 

The moistness of the atmosphere covers every 
spot with an eternal green, except where the dark 
masses of volcanic cinders bid defiance to vege- 
tation; the mildness of the air gives life and 
vigour to an innumerable variety of flowers, which 
flourish under the shade of evergreen oaks and 
other beautiful species of trees. On every side 
are seen ravines and precipices, knolls and crags, 
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broken by descending torrents and decorated 
with waving foliage. 

If the day is fine, the distant ocean and vessels 
lying off Vera Cruz can be distinctly observed ; 
while above is a long succession of heights and 
peaks, clothed with sombre forests of pine trees, 
and masses of bare rock projecting here and there, 
so as to render the features of the landscape 
more charming by the contrast. 

This scene is lovely; and comprehends almost 
every change, from the burning tropics to the 
region of ice and snow. It is truly a land of fruits 
and flowers, where every production might be 
advantageously cultivated; but at present it is 
- the garden of nature alone, and the few inhabi- 
tants dotted about the beautiful slopes, seem in- 
different to the blessings of their situation. 

On reaching the lowest point of this first Cor- 
dillera, which is about seven thousand six hundred 
feet above the sea, the fogs are passed, the sky is 
blue and clear; the sun shines hot, but the winds 
and shade are chilly. Vast arid dusty vales, des- 
titute of trees, which during the rainy season are 
for a few weeks productive in coarse grass, and 
where the Mirage almost always cheats the eye 
with distant sheets of water, wind between the 
lofty pine ridges, and are also broken by isolated 
hills. | 

Near the towns and villages, spots of greater or 
less extent are ploughed up and sown with maize, 
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wheat, barley, or a few vegetables ; these form the 
exceptions to the general waste. The second Cor- 
dillera is crossed at an elevation of 9000 feet, 
leaving a little to the left the Volcan Popocatepetl 
slistening at the height of 17,735 feet, and 
Iztaccihuatl at 15,700 feet; when the road de- 
scends into the valley of Mexico, whence ano- 
ther ridge of 10,000 feet conducts to the Vale: 
of Toluca. 

The third Cordillera forms the western boun- 
dary of what has been called the Table Land, — 
which extends over a width of about two hundred 
and fifty miles; and this chain of mountains is 
surmounted by the Nevada of Toluca, whose 
crater is 15,159 feet above the ocean, and two 
hundred and three feet higher than the limit of 
perpetual snow within the tropics, as assigned 
by Monsieur Humboldt. 

The features of the country between the third 
Cordillera and the Sierra Madre which rises at 
once from the Pacific, are of a totally different 
character from the other territories of the Mexican 
Republic. Deep narrow valleys abounding in 
the rank vegetation of a tropical sun, and often 
watered by a rivulet, are suffocating from beams 
rarely tempered by breezes; and are continually 
succeeded by abrupt precipices crowned with 
oaks, or the still colder summits of pine ridges. 

The elevated tracts forming the central portion 
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or Table Land, contain, I should think, at least 
eight-tenths of the population of six millions ; 
comprising almost all the Indian and mixed castes, 
as well as alarge proportion of the Creoles. They 
are concentrated in some twenty large towns, or 
in the valleys of Puebla, Mexico, and Toluca, 
with the continuation of the two latter along the 
shallow rivers Montezuma and Lerma. 

‘The hot unhealthy coasts are chiefly inhabited © 
by the descendants of the few Negroes formerly 
imported; while the slopes and valleys of the 
warmer parts of the interior, boast a whiter and 
handsomer race of Creoles than can elsewhere be 
found in the ci-devant Spanish possessions. 

The modes of travelling in Mexico are various. 
A well-constructed road of two hundred and sixty- 
four miles, did once exist between Vera Cruz and 
the capital; and though it has long been in a 
ruinous state, it is still possible with seven mules, 
and four others running by the side to relieve them, 
to drag a coach over the distance in eight tedious 
days. A lighter vehicle, resembling Sterne’s 
chaise de poste, and derided in the appellation of 
a volante, can be made to run over the same 
ground, by means of three mules abreast, in six 
days and a half; but of course halting a day or 
two in addition, to rest the weary animals. 

A sort of covered sofa, called a “tera, carried 
on poles, which serve as shafts to a mule in front 
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and another behind, is often made use of from the 
coast to Xalapa; and in wet weather may be even 
taken on to the metropolis with advantage, as the 
journey can then be accomplished in six days; but 
by far the most usual, and, I think, the most agree- 
able way of proceeding, is to ride; driving before 
you two or three animals loaded with your linen 
and comforts, and at least one additional horse for 
the saddle. 

Once only did I attempt journeying in a coach, 
because a severe ague prevented my riding; and 
I then determined nothing should induce ‘me to 
trust a second time to such a conveyance. The 
wheels and axletree were of the heaviest con- 
struction, and in order to drag them over the va- 
rious holes and rocky fissures formed by the rains, 
the mules were fastened at a very great distance ; 
and it appeared to me, that not only the animals 
but the wheels also went along quite ps 
of each other. 

It is certainly true, that coaches do ‘roll’ with 
time and patience, in various directions from the 
seat of government, for I know instances of their 
being conveyed to Guadalaxara and Zacatecas ; 
but the continual breaking down of two carts, 
which were to carry some furniture for me a 
hundred miles, and their being three weeks in per- 
forming the route, which has only one ridge of 
mountains, completely disgusted me with trusting 
to any thing but the backs of mules in such a 
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country. Just enough of road however does exist, 
to prove with what facility a good government 
may, after the lapse of three or four generations, 
contrive to let travellers “ roll in their carriages 
for an extent of fifteen hundred miles.” 

In passing over the more frequented paths of 
the central districts,it is almost always possible 
to buy a fat ribbon of meat with some white beans 
and lard, so as to form a savoury dish, the flavour 
of which is rendered more agreeable by a high 
seasoning of garlic and chile, and the mess can be 
washed down by brandy or pulque. On these oc- 
casions also, inns are to be found in the towns and 
larger villages; but as most Europeans would 
think the term very ill applied to such places of 
accommodation, I will give a description of the 
best I ever met with; accompanied by a few hints, 
en passant, for travellers, as to the correct mode 
of making themselves comfortable on such oc- 
casions. 

We entered a court, round which was a stone 
building one story high, with sixteen doors num- 
bered in succession ; and on one of these being 
thrown open so as to admit the light, for there 
were no widows, | advanced to the entrance, but 
quickly made my escape on observing the brick 
floor teeming with fleas, and depositions of filth 
and nastiness of the most disgusting and offensive 
nature. 

My servant and the muleteer advanced boldly 
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into this pandemonium; and by the free use of 
cold water, witha sort of wooden shovel and bun- 
dles of twigs, soon rendered it less horrible. In 
the mean time I had leisure to contemplate a per- 
pendicular sun, which seemed purposely to pry into 
every corner, and deprive us of shade; while the 
loaded mules quietly bent their knees under them 
and Jaid down, so as to rest the weight of the 
baggage on the ground. 

When I had ascertained they could not roll 
over and damage my portmanteaus, I would not 
allow them to be disturbed until the room was 
cleansed; but then the muleteers, by dint of kicks 
and large masses of stone thrown against their 
flanks, forced the poor animals, after various grunt- 
ings, to rise and be unloaded. 

I now explored my intended domicile ; and find- 
ing I did not sneeze quite so much as at first, took 
notice of four bare walls, a roof, a broad board ele- 
vated on upright sticks for a table, and two boards 
stretched out for my resting-place. To these latter 
I speedily turned my attention, knowing from sad 
experience what I was to expect; and having 
armed myself with a resinous piece of pine-wood, 
deliberately held the lighted torch under every 
crevice, till I had roasted all the inhabitants. 

The air being now much purified, and the boards 
well sprinkled and wiped, my camp bed was un- 
rolled, my portmanteau was placed as a seat, 
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and if I wished to shut the door, I lighted a 
candle. 

The animals being now relieved of their various 
trappings, rolled themselves well in the dust, and 
one was mounted by a man with /azo in hand, who 
drove thirteen of them through the town to the 
watering-place, which is frequently half a mile or 
more from the im: they returned, bearing green 
maize or other forage, and were then shut up in a 
shed, with the addition of Indian corn and _ barley 
for their food. At night, if another den could not 
be procured, my English servant used to spread his 
bed at the side of my own; while the Mexican 
servants and muleteers contentedly placed them- 
selyes outside the door in their serapes, and slept 
till daybreak, notwithstanding the extreme chilli- 
ness of the air. 

In the morning, before it was light, the whole 
party was onthe move; the beasts were driven to 
water, and, if possible, more corn given them; 
while I, to the utter astonishment and even alarm 
of the natives, who éxpected to see me suddenly 
stricken with death for such temerity, went through 
the usual European operations of shaving and 
washing. | 
As soon as every article was packed up, the 
mules were brought out to be loaded ; and having 
a pocket-handkerchief placed over their eyes, 
were first encumbered with an enormous sort of 
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wadding or pack-saddle, then, by means of cords, 
the portmanteaus, &c. were suspended in equal 
weights on each side, and the said cord being 
passed twice round the stomach of the poor crea- 
ture, a man on each side placed one foot against 
the beast, and with both hands pulled most strenu- 
ously, as if the animal or its belly could in no way 
be effected by their merciless exertions. 

The mules in general stood with their legs firmly 
planted, and only showed their knowledge of what 
was going on by grunts, and pufling furiously, 
while I momentarily expected to see the poor crea- 
— tures’ bowels protruding through their skins; but 
I soon learnt that the operation was only a trial of 
stubbornness between the animals and their mas- 
ters, for so effectually do the former swell out 
their sides, that in half a mile the cargoes are 
quite loose, and the cords again want tightening. 
Some few of these creatures have the strange 
fancy of kicking off every thing each day, until 
they have been as regularly beaten for ten minutes, 
when they allow themselves to be loaded; but 
they are not usually very vicious, being, in com- 
mon with all the other animals, far more tractable 
than their brethren of the old continent. 

When all was ready, f headed the mélée ina 
broad Mexican hat, blue military jacket, and loose 
fustian trowsers, with lage spurs, and my many- 
coloured serape or cloak fastened to the crupper 
with thongs. From the elevated pummel of the 
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saddle, hung on either side a cow-skin, to protect 
my legs in wet weather, the pockets of which were 
convenient for stowing a compass and memorandum 
books, &c. A sword was suspended over the 
left skin; over my back was slung a barometer, 
thought by the natives to be an engine of war, and 
I carried one of Manton’s double-barrelled deto- 
nating fowling-pieces in my hand. Thus ac- 
coutred, and with two good servants also armed, 
and sometimes a muleteer or more, I rode about 
the country like a hog in armour, unmolested and 
without danger. Indeed my gun was quite as 
much dreaded as admired, because the people 
said it required no flints, but could go off under 
water just as well as any where else. 

After the account I have given of the best sort 
of inns J have met with, it will not surprise my 
readers that I availed myself of every possible 
opportunity to seek a lodging in the haciendas or 
manor-houses we might pass; and very rarely did 
I meet with a refusal, or incivility after having 
once been admitted. 

The estates attached to these mansions are often 
extremely large, thirty or fifty miles in circum- 
ference not being at all uncommon. Their value 
depends on the vicinity of a market, the command 
of water, and numerous other circumstances; for 
I know one of twelve square leagues in extent 
which does not yield 3002 a year, and others of 
far less territory that produce much greater in- 
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comes; as for instance, an estate in the valley of 
Mexico, said to be thirty-six miles long by three 
wide, which gives, according to report, a revenue 
of nearly 20,0004. a year. 

In erecting the numerous buildings attached to 
an hacienda, the Spaniards and their descendants 
have invariably fixed ona spot quite bare of trees; 
the outside walls are white-washed, and the in- 
tense glare occasioned by the reflection of the 
sunbeams from them is most painful to the eyes ; 
indeed the injurious effects of this practice 
upon the sight, is indicated by the prevalence 
of weak eyes amongst the Creoles throughout the 
Republic. The Indian huts, on the contrary, are 
frequently placed in shady and most pleasing 
situations. 

A Mexican manor-house on the Table Land, 
is very far from being contemptible, either in size 
or construction. The dwelling apartments are built 
round a court, with a corridor, which has a well 
in the centre, and is. adorned with some orange- 
trees or flowers; the rooms are cool and airy, 
furnished with a few straw chairs and benches, a 
rush matting under them, and a table. The barns, 
stables, and other outbuildings, are all built of 
stone. As it is the practice of the country to 
allow travellers to pass the night at these ha- 
ciendas, I never hesitated to ride up to any one 
which was conveniently placed on my route, and 


soon had my bed and baggage placed in an empty 
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room, bargaining with the resident for the neces- 
sary provisions for my companions and the horses. 
I then selected various trifling presents, of razors, 
scissors, needles, or pictures of saints; and by 
their assistance usually gained so much on the 
good-will of the inmates, as often to receive kisses 
instead of a bill when I took my departure. 

The only department of agriculture in which the 
Mexicans excel, is irrigation; for the almost total 
want of water has forced them to learn how to 
make large reservoirs to catch the torrents which 
fall in the rainy season, and then to distribute the 
moisture by means of numerous channels, some of 
which are often several miles in length, and not 
unfrequently constructed of masonry. 

At the head of the articles of culture should be 
placed the maize, or Indian corn; not only because 
it forms the most general food of the people, but 
as it comes to maturity both on the cold mountain 
summits and in tracts closely bordering on the 
scorching plains of the coast. In those situations 
where it can be well watered, and is not exposed 
to the bleakest winds of the night, the stalks will 
grow to the height of ten or twelve feet, and bear 
seven, and sometimes eleven ears of corn. 

_ Wheat and barley are grown on the high Jands 
in sufficient quantity for the consumption, and of 
excellent quality; the latter is mixed with the 
maize as food for the horses, which is then found 
to be of a less heating nature. Oats are unknown, 
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as likewise are all artificial grasses; nor are the 
farmers even acquainted with the use or mode of 
making hay, but feed their cattle on chopped 
straw and the dried maize stalks. 

Very small portions of the land attached to an 
hacienda are cultivated, the remainder is a waste, 
only covered with vegetation during the wet wea- 
ther; and to which the owner is willing enough to 
admit your animals at sixpence per head per 
month, provided you will pay the man who is to 
look after them. To all my remarks on the want 
of attention in cleaning the crops, and the apathy 
of leaving even rich soil unproductive, I have re- 
ceived the same answers: “ Why should we trou- 
ble ourselves to pull up the weeds, when it is much 
easier to throw the seed overa greater quantity 
of ground? Why should we cultivate more of our 
estate, when we can neither eat nor sell what it 
already yields us?” | 

A friend of mine, a great landowner, showed me 
one day an immense quantity of straw (paja), and 
said, “1 don’t know what to do with it; I dare not 
set it on fire for fear of my house, and the freight 
of carrying it to market is more than its value: 
will you send and take it for nothing?” On calcu- 
lation, it was found more economical to buy at the 
mines, than to cause animals to make a journey of 
thirty miles to fetch their provender. 

A proprietor assured me, that to make his wheat, 
barley, and corn pay the growing, he was obliged 
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to turn carrier himself; buy his own mules, and 
freight them at his own charge the hundred miles 
to Mexico city. And yetit has been a very fa- 
vourite scheme with many thinking members of the 
British public, to purchase vast tracts of land in 
the new Republic for the cultivation of flour. 
When will it be understood, that the interior of 
Mexico is far less adapted to commerce than the 
interior of Africa? that it has no roads, and 
never can have canals? So that while the United 
States could import flour at Tampico for three 
dollars the barrel, the produce of the country was 
selling there at eighteen dollars for the same 
quantity. 

The plough used by the Mexicans has a blade 
or share very similar to our own; but from it a 
long piece of wood slants upwards between two 
oxen, whose horns are then fastened to a cross- 
bar; so that they may be said rather to push for- 
ward the machine with their heads, than drag it 
with their chests. 

The first sight [ obtained of two carts in a farm- 
yard delighted me; I seriously began to fancy 
myself among people of the golden age of igno- 
rance and happiness. Each wheel was formed of 
the circular section of a large tree about three 
feet in diameter, and was five inches thick; the 
pole was so heavy that I could scarcely raise 
it from the ground, but it was fastened to the 
necks of the unfortunate oxen which drew the 
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vehicle by means of a cross-bar bent into curves. 
The body of the cart was composed of upright 
stakes at considerable distances from each other, 
and bound together by means of skin thongs and 
twisted twigs. 

Not a bit of iron was to be discovered in this 
primeval piece of mechanism; and I watched 
anxiously to see it move. Six pair of oxen drew 
it to the wheat field; where a very moderate load 
being put on, it was necessary to yoke two addi- 
tional pair to the unweildy machine, before it 
could be extricated from the earth and safely de- 
posited with its contents at the barn. 

The mode adopted for threshing the wheat and 
barley was alse novel. A circular space well 
paved and walled round to the height of four feet, 
was thickly strewed with corn; when about a dozen 
unshod horses being turned in, were driven round 
and round with a whip till the grain was beat out, 
and the straw cut into small pieces by the action of 
their feet. Fresh supplies of wheat being thrown 
in, the horses were kept hard at it for a couple 
of hours; when they were relieved by others. The 
maize is rubbed out of the ear with the hand; as 
the husk is too tough for the feet of animals. 

The maguey, a species of aloe, which furnishes 
the liquor named pulque, is, I believe, peculiar 
to the colder regions of Mexico, and deserves a 
particular description. It is planted on the poorest 
soil, where it grows without much culture to the 
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height of six or eight feet, having leaves large in 
proportion; and after nine years throws up a long 
straight stem which bears a chandelier-like flower, 
though it is sometimes shown by gardeners in 
England as a wonder occurring only once in a 
century. As soon as this stem begins to appear, 
the plant is ready to make the natives drunk ; and 
they carefully cut out the shoot at its root, which 
leaves a large hollow or cup almost as big as a 
hat, and that is covered with a stone; into this 
basin all the juice of the aloe empties itself, and 
will produce the value of sixpence daily for eight 
or tenmonths together, when it dies. The taste of 
this liquor (pulque) is at first sweet like a kernel ; 
but the heat of the atmosphere in a few hours 
causes it to turn rather acid, to ferment and be- 
come intoxicating. I believe it to be cooling and 
wholesome if drank with moderation; and attri- 
bute the offensive smell and taste it sometimes 
acquires to the dirty pig-skins they preserve it in 
at the large towns, for I found it an agreeable 
beverage when travelling; and not only bought 
it at the different villages, but often got off my 
horse and dipped a small mug into the cavity of 
the plant when the liquor was cool and fresh ; 
and on these occasions I never observed any thing 
unpleasant in the flavour. 

The maguey was however the most valuable 
plant of the Mexicans previous to their intercourse 
with Kuropeans, without any reference to the 
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utility of its juice. The fibrous portion of the 
leaves gave a good substitute for thread, its long 
sharp prickles served as needles; the threads, 
when well twisted, are still formed into strong 
cords, and if completely soaked and beaten can 
be made into a very tolerable paper. 

The cattle are large and good-looking, but the 
meat is generally much leaner than would be ex- 
pected; which can only be owing to the scantiness 
of the grass during the greater part of the year, 
and its not possessing much nutriment. The same 
cause produces a scarcity of milk, and cream I 
never saw in the country; the cheese is poor stuff, 
almost white, and if not absolutely saturated with 
salt would have no taste at all. The butter is de- 
testable. The sheep have longer legs than the 
English breed, are thin, and bear but a small 
quantity of wool; which appeared to me but of 
an indifferent sort. The horses are small but 
active; the mules and donkeys equal those of 
Europe. Game is very rare, except to the north 
of Guanaxuato, where I am told it abounds; but 
with all my exertions during numerous long jour- 
neys, [ never met with more than four deer, one 
turkey, about a dozen pie-bald hares, a few 
rabbits, and two or three coveys of quails or par- 
tridges, with some wood-hens. An excellent 
pointer that I had taken out with me from England, 
entirely lost her sense of scent, owing to the 
rareness of the atmosphere, and was of no use. 
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Wild ducks, and water-fowl of every kind, 
abound beyond even what I have witnessed in 
Holland; very beautiful humming-birds are nume- 
rous, and seemed to feed on the honey-dew at- 
tached to the leaves of the oaks; the small 
eagle and carrion vulture are seen every where ; 
and a bird unknown in Europe, called corre ca- 
mino, from its always running swiftly along the 
paths, is common on the “ ‘Table Land.” This seems 
to be a species between the pheasant and _ par- 
tridge, resembling the former in shape, and the 
latter in colour; but it has a top-knot on its head. 

Of lions, wolves, and tigers, I could not move 
without hearing accounts; but never myself saw 
other wild animals than the cuyote (fox), and one 
beast something like a sloth: of snakes I dis- 
covered two as thick as my wrist, and three smaller 
ones; armadillos are more common; anda small 
ground squirrel is very numerous in the hot 
valleys near the Pacific, making the earth unsafe 
for riding over. 

If game, snakes, or wild animals, were really 
abundant in the central districts of Mexico, it is 
singular that I should have rode over very nearly 
3000 miles without being aware of the fact; particu- 
larly among forests and ravines well adapted to 
their shelter. The only animal I found of serious 
annoyance was a vampire-bat in the temperate 
climate of Zacualpan; which, during the. night, 
regularly sucked the blood of the horses and 
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mules, and left them much weakened the next 
morning; but that creature is easily kept off, by 
hanging before the openings of the shed branches 
of the prickly pear (nopal.) 

In addition to the large sheets of water in the 
valley of Mexico, which give rise to the Mon- 
tezuma river, that runs down to Tampico; and of 
the swamps in the vale of Toluca, where the 
Lerma commences a course which is terminated 
in the Pacific at San Blas; I have only seen the 
two lakes of Araron and Patzquaro, neither of 
which have the slightest pretensions to the pic- 
turesque : but there is, in the state of Guadalaxara, 
a really magnificent expanse, called lake of Cha- 
pala; and in the hot countries near the two oceans, 
are several rivers of considerable importance. 

For cheapness of provisions, beautiful undu- 
lations of country, variety of climate, and park- 
like scenery of scattered oak, cedar, and pine 
trees, with masses of rock and abrupt precipices ; 
I saw no other extensive portion of the repub- 
lican territories which could be compared with the 
state of Valladolid. It is always agreeable to be 
able in a short ride to increase the warmth of the 
temperature ten degrees, and to leave the young 
green corn of the mountain heights, in order to 
join in the harvests of the valleys; but this fine 
state only sends four members to the Federative 
Congress, and cannot therefore have above 160,000 
inhabitants. 

N 
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The view from the house I occupied at Tlalpu- 
jahua, was one of the most lovely which imagina- 
tion can paint: I had fitted up my rooms with 
glass windows, and a balcony in front, having 
a small garden of shrubs and European flowers ; 
where I never could walk without feeling my 
absence from England less irksome. 

A short steep descent went down to a rivulet, 
and immediately beyond rose an amphitheatre of 
broken mountain ridges, to the elevation of 1300 
feet, clothed to the summit where the crags would 
bear vegetation, with evergreen oaks, pines, and 
the arbutus tree: scattered about amid the foliage 
were Indian huts and patches of corn; a few gi- 
eantic cypress trees, and the capulina, or Mexican 
cherry. 

In that district, 8500 feet above the sea, the 
mornings are almost invariably heavenly; and 
although perhaps piercingly cold in the shade, 
with large icicles, and sheet ice as thick as a dollar, 
if in the months of December or January; yet when 
at half-past six the sun rose above the hills, the 
thermometer hanging in the balcony would speed- 
ily mount 20° or 30° above the freezing point. 

During the rainy season of July, August, and 
September, the clouds began to collect about one 
or two in the afternoon; the thunder then rolled, 
the lightning flashed vividly, and the rain poured 
down for some hours as if the flood-gates of 
heaven were opened, making the air excessively 
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chilly: the following day, on awakening, all was 
again serene. I only remember two days of in- 
cessant rain or mists; but many which were free 
from wet or thunder during even the stormiest 
part of the year. | | 

The sudden violence with which the torrents, 
caused by a tropical rain, rush down atid overflow 
the ravinés in their passage to the vale, can 
scarcely be credited by those who have never wit- 
nessed the fact: in another part of the country 
an unfortunate Englishman was carried away and 
drowned; and in the course of one ride, after 
urging a remarkably powerful mule six times 
through a stream usually not ankle deep, I was 
afraid any longer to persevere ; but waited till a 
short cessation took place in the storm, when the 
waters sank almost as rapidly as they had risen. 

The climate of those upper regions of Mexico 
is decidedly healthy ; but the vicissitudes of tem- 
perature are so great and so sudden, that severe 
colds are easily caught, the lips get chapped, and 
if the face is exposed to the sun, the skin of the 
nose and chin will soon peel off; neither men nor 
animals can run, or use violent exertion for the 
same continuance as in a lower and denser atmo- 
sphere ; and even in the valley of Mexico, which is 
1200 feet less elevated, it was found that horse- 
races of more than half a mile heat were out of 
the question. 

I believe it is seldom that & traveller can be 
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justly accused of wilfully relating what is positively 
untrue ; but certainly, the whole truth is very rarely 
_ given. Europe has been told, that “ Mexico contains 
every variety of climate and soil in its vast terri- 
tories, where almost all the products of the known 
world might be cultivated;” and that fact was 
stated in such a manner, as left it to be inferred 
that the Mexican Republic zs a paradise. Would 
itnot have been more honest to have added: “ but 
unfortunately, such has been the effect of a bad 
government under the most idle and degraded 
nation in Europe, that little or nothing has been 
done; and therefore the people are sunk into the 
lowest stage of ignorance, misery, sloth and 
superstition.” 

While [ was resident in the new Republic, and 
continually called on to take journeys of two or 
three weeks’ duration, I have freely stated my 
disgust at the sight of rumous towns situated on 
plains destitute of a tree, and of the caravansaries 
replete with abominations; but no sooner did | 
turn my horse’s head towards the Pacific, and quit 
the Table Land for the wildernesses of the Sierras, 
than the mode of life had ten thousand charms in 
my eyes. The magnificent forests of oaks and 
pines which there cover the slopes, are rarely 
encumbered with underwood; not a sound is 
heard, except perhaps, the sighing of the breeze 
among the lofty branches; scarcely a bird or an 
animal is seen, and even such ‘slight symptoms of 
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animated nature are hushed during the heat of the 
day. Now and then a small clearing would present 
a few huts to the view, witha greater variety of 
vegetables and fruit-trees than usual, beautiful 
creepers and flowers without any scent, and strange 
looking shrubs without leaves, but bearing an im- 
mense number of assimilations to white and yellow- 
coloured lilies. The piru tree, with its ight green 
leaves like the tansy, its boughs bending down as 
the weeping willow, and decorated with bunches ~ 
of small seeds of a bright scarlet colour, has always 
a most elegant appearance; so likewise has the 
palma Christi, or castor oil plant. The result of 
many thermometrical observations indicated, that 
the mean temperature of this delightful region 
during day and night, was 68 degrees. But I 
used to laugh heartily while looking about me 
at the recollection of the caution I received from 
my friends in England, who, in allusion to my 
fondness for sweet things, advised me “ not to 
indulge too much in the Juscious fruit which would 
tempt the eye and invite the appetite upon every 
hedgerow.” | 

On these excursions I took with me a brass bed- 
stead and mosquito net, a nest of kettles, provi- 
sions, and all the conveniences for eating ; as fowls 
and tortillas (soft cakes) were the only articles it 
was certain to meet with. If the path was steep, 
the animals would place their hind against the fore 
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feet, and slide a little way down; if a deep river 
was to be passed, ourselves and baggage were 
placed in a rude boat formed of the trunk of 
a tree, while the unsaddled animals were driven 
into the water, and followed by swimming, we 
holding the end of the coloured lazo which orna- 
ments the neck of each horse. This last opera- 
tion, iu those parts of the Rio Bolsas where alliga- 
tors abound, was by no means pleasant, for the 
mules got alarmed, and plunged so much as almost 
to upset the canoe. 

In the hotter valleys we found the smaller sugar- 
cane, not that of Otaheite, now cultivated in the 
West Indies; the indigo and cotton plants, the 
banana and other tropical fruits, with wilder- 
nesses of the prickly mimosa bushes. The ther- 
mometer I have known in the beginning of No- 
yember to show 104 degrees of heat, from ten in 
the morning till three in the afternoon, although 
suspended under an open and lofty shed. 

Inns, or any other covering except the spreading 
branches of a tree, were totally out of the question 
in such a climate; and I will give a short account 
of my manner of proceeding on one occasion, when 
I was obliged to accept of eight dragoons as a 
guard of honour, or, in plain language, when my 
yanity was to be tickled in order to induce me to 
take a bad mine. | 

At a very early hour we started; and shortly 
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after the red and angry sun had risen as from a 
threatening furnace, which created a sort of terror, 
we looked out eagerly for shady trees and a rivulet: 
a mist seemed speedily to hang over every object, 
the effects of heat on a parched and arid waste. 
On the joyful sight of green foliage, and conse- 
quent certainty of finding water, our march was 
hastened ; the animals were unloaded and turned 
loose, with the long lazo dragging after them; cold 
fowls and tortillas, with wine or brandy, were pro- 
duced from the saddle-bags, and my brass bed- 
stead and mosquito net were quickly placed under 
a tree. Some hours were then passed in dozing, 
looking at various-coloured lizards, or creeping 
along the stream to shoot some gaudy plumaged 
bird; while the soldiers smoked cigars, gambled, 
and slept, until it became sufficiently cool to pro- 
ceed. One night we bivouacked near a deserted 
hut, where a large lime-tree enabled us to luxu- 
riate with lemonade. ‘T'wo large fires were lighted, 
which threw a faint glare on the really picturesque 
crags around. ‘The servants were busy in pre- 
paring fowls and rice for the supper of the party, 
and toasting tortillas for me to eat with my tea; 
some of the dragoons were absorbed in attention 
to a game of cards, others were looking after the 
one-and-twenty animals feeding near us. I was 
seated on a portmanteau at the foot of my bed, 
writing these notes, having stuck a couple of wax 
candles into the hollow trunk of an enormous tree, 
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against which rested my gun and sword, and from 
whose boughs hung the various accoutrements of 
the escort. Far above my head were suspended 
some of the long nests I have before described, 
and two or three curious glutinous hives made by 
the wasps and bees, in a conical shape, which un- 
dulated with the motion of the twigs —_ were 
fastened to. 

I have not much more to say under the head 
‘* Description of Country,” and fear that some of my 
readers may think too much has been already said ; 
but as the subject is interesting to myself, I am in- 
clined to hope it may prove so to others. 

The people about Huetamo and the banks of 
the Bolsas, are much more friendly and open- 
hearted than is usual among Mexicans; they are 
also better looking, and some of the women are 
handsome; but many are afflicted with goitres, 
and others have large spots of a dead white on 
their necks and arms, the nature of which disease 
I could not get explained to me by the natives. 

At the foot of some of the abrupt precipices of the 
Sierra Madre is the mansion-house of a cattle estate, 
over the territories of which we passed forty miles 
in a straight line; and I was much amused by the 
habits of the owner, an old lady of rather prepos- 
sessing appearance. I found her seated under the 
balcony spinning some wool, and immediately took 
up my quarters in the same shady recess, telling 
her how much gratified I had been in meeting her 
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pretty daughters at a distant village. I soon ascer- 
tained that she sent two thousand head of cattle an- 
nually to the city of Mexico, and with sheep, goats, 
horses, and other property, was in the receipt of 
an income of from thirty to fifty thousand dollars. 

When she was asked for some sugar and other 
articles (for each hacienda has a shop) she went 
into her own room, which I had an opportunity of 
seeing was not remarkable for cleanliness or order ; 
and returned bearing several things, with one 
finger thrust through a soft cheese: the price she 
insisted on was rather high, and J observed her fin- 
gers had left a mark, by no means in favour of the 
cheese. 

Some of the thorn bushes in those hot regions, 
bore on their trunks and thick boughs a great num- 
ber of hollow wooden fruits, varying in size froma 
small apple to a cocoa nut, which when sawed in 
halves form excellent cups. Between the branches 
of others, the white ants often construct enormous 
nests of earth and chopped straw ; and one beauti- 
ful species of tree, like an ash, seems to absorb the 
dew of the night with its leaves, and then during 
the heat of the day shed the moisture ; for I once 
got nearly wet through when taking my svzesta 
under its foliage. 

The river Bolsas, above mentioned, is rather 
wider than the Thames at Richmond, and in general 
deep and rapid; but in places where the bed is 
composed of granite or other primitive rocks, the 
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navigation, even with the usual coracles of wicker- 
work, is much impeded by large masses projecting 
above the water. It falls into the Pacific at Zaca- 
tula; passing through a district which abounds in 
valuable copper mines, lodes ofiron, veins of silver, 
and the sand brought down by the torrents from 
the Sierra contains small particles of gold. 

What numerous laughable anecdotes I could 
recount, which have occurred to myself! Once, 
I had stretched my bed on some poles laid across 
a small fold in which pigs were kept, having of 
course ejected the grunters; but during the night 
an ass contrived to intrude himself, and his back 
being too high, upset me and my bed into the filth. 
Another time, I slept in a store-shed, where half of 
anox recently killed was hanging up; besides a 
dozen cloth bags, through which pulque was drain- 
ing, candles fresh dipped in the grease-pot, and 
many other savoury etceteras. On a third occa- 
sion, | occupied a room in an hacienda, when a 
hole in the roof let in such a torrent of rain, that I 
was completely flooded before sufficiently awa- 
kened to make my escape. 

[I have bivouacked on the pine mountains by the ail 
ofan immense fire, after having that very day eat my 
dinner amidst sugar-canes and tropical vegetation ; 
I have spread my bed on ground swarming with 
ants, only being able to procure a number of stones 
to place under the mattress, and allow the insects 
free passage: but being blessed with a good con- 
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stitution, and fond of a life of fatigue, l have found 
myself perfectly refreshed next day, and just as 
eager to ascend another ridge, or explore the 
sombre depths of a narrow ravine. 

A friendly garrulous Mexican, who for fourteen 
days accompanied a German gentleman and myself, 
seemed never to get tired, when we reached Val- 
ladolid, of dilating on how he had seen me wash, 
and shaye, and undress when going to bed. At 
first, I thought some tokens of approbation were 
visible on the faces of the company, and I began 
to hope the fine aqueduct of that city might become 
more in request; but anold lady remarked, “ that 
heretics certainly did do very strange things m 
this world, but suffered most dreadfully for it in 
the next;” and thus dispelled all my vain expecta- 
tions of seeing ablutions become fashionable. 

In the upper country, how often have I been 
obliged with sticks and stones to keep off the pigs, 
when——but, like the tongue of an old gossip, 
I go on currente calamo, quite forgetful that 1 
shall tire out my readers long before I have ex- 
hausted my budget of notes or memory. | 

The small well-built city of Vera Cruz, which 
usually consigns half its annual visitors to the grave ; 
the nature of the black vomito fever itself; the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, which stands ona 
sand-bank half a mile from the shore, and being 
built of soft coral, cannot be splintered or greatly 
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damaged by shot; have all been so frequently 
described, that I may well spare my readers the 
repetition. Nor am I sure there will be any no- 
velty in mentioning, that for six months in the year 
the Gulf of Mexico is subject to the most violent 
northerly winds; and that the gulf stream is unfa- 
thomable, of a deeper blue than the surrounding 
waves, flows at the rate of from two to three and 
a half miles the hour, and that its water is six, 
sometimes ten degrees warmer than the ocean in 
general. 


CHAP. XII, 


ANTIQUITIES AND ORIGIN OF THE MEXICANS. 


Tur most curious, and from various circumstances 
which connect them with the first colonization of 
America, by far the most interesting monuments in 
the Mexican territory, are the pyramids of Otumba 
or Teotehuacan. They are situated north 35° 
east from the capital, at about the distance of 
twenty-four miles in a straight line, and ona branch 
of the great valley ; which, by winding round some 
mountains, and crossing a few insignificant ridges 
in other places, joins the extensive plains of Apan, 
Tlascala, Puebla, and Perote. 

So little had I been led to expect from report, 
that these ancient edifices would be found more 
worthy of attention than the three ruinous pyra- 
mids of Cholula; that I had neglected to provide 
myself with the means of measurmg them, or to 
make such arrangements as might have enabled 
me more thoroughly to investigate the extraordi- 
nary scene I was about to visit. [ remained on the 
spot more than two hours, ascended both the pyra- 
mids, rode about among the smaller heaps of vol- 
canic stones, and sketched the exact appearance 
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of the whole group, as contemplated from the 
summit of the pyramid called the Moon, The 
accompanying plate is a copy from that sketch. 

I have never ceased to regret I was not pre- 
pared to make a more accurate and detailed in- 
spection of what I then saw; but Il must urge in 
palliation, the fatigue of loaded mules, the impa- 
tience of servants under a broiling sun—who no 
doubt wished I might break my neck, and the 
necessity of riding nearly thirty additional miles 
during the heat of the day. It is astonishing how 
much more trivial all those little circumstances 
appear to me now in England, than they did on 
the 23d of last March, under a burning sun at 
Teotehuacan. 

The two pyramids of Otumba have their sides 
and shape perfectly distinct, facing the four car- 
dinal points of the compass; with an inclination to 
the summit of about 45 degrees, and -those 
summits appearing at a short distance to end ina 
peak: they are placed at half a mile from each 
other, north and south; in such a position, that the 
east base of the lesser is in a direct line with the 
west base of the greater. 

Each has two stages about three feet wide, at 
regular distances up the sides, and running quite 
round the building; they had been covered with 
a cement painted light blue streaked with red, 
which is yet distinguishable in many places, and 
pieces of which I brought away: it seemed to me 
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that these stages had been connected by a sloping 
path at the north-west angle; but if such were 
really tlie case, the remains are not sufficiently per- 
ceptible to justify a decided conclusion in the aftir- 
mative. 

On the summit of each pyramid is a small plat- 
form, once apparently covered with cement, and 
probably surmotinted by a temple; but a few 
modern ruins show clearly, that the Spanish con- 
querors had erected chapels on the sites of the 
Mexican edifices. 

In no part could I discover any thing resembling 
an entrance; but several large holes which had 
been dug into the sides, either from curiosity or 
avarice, gave me the opportunity of ascertaining 
that neither layers of brick, or adobas (unburnt) 
were used in the construction: common volcanic 
stones, with which the surrounding plain is 
strewed, appeat to have been first agglomerated 
into the pyramidical mass, by means of a cement 
composed of water, earth, and mortar; and the 
faces of the four inclined planes afterwards 
smoothed and perfected as to their shape and pro- 
portions. The latter operation has been effected 
with so much care, and the fissures so well closed, 
that the siiall nopal, and other bushes now grow- 
ing on them, have scarcely proved injurious to 
the workmanship. 

I judged the pyramid of the Sun which lies to 
the southward, to be 200 feet high; its north and 
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south bases to be 200 yards long; its east and 
west to be 160 yards; the platform at top to be 
30 yards by 20: and I considered the pyramid of 
the Moon to be 160 feet in height, 130 yards in 
length on its north and south sides, 100 yards on 
the east and west, with a platform of 20 yards by 
12 wide. 

I have never calculated whether the above pro- 
portions would accord with the presumed inclina- 
tion of 45°; but give the supposed dimensions 
as I wrote them down on the spot. 

Between the two pyramids, arranged in regular 
order, and forming a kind of street, are a vast 
number of small mounds or tumuli of volcanic 
stones; varying in height from five to twenty and 
thirty feet : these did not seem to have had their 
sides smoothed, but wore the appearance of heaps 
raised to commemorate the dead. | 

To the right hand of the pyramid of the Moon, 
at the spot marked in the sketch, stands the head 
of an immense idol, carved in a hard species of 
porphyry ; and in another place a stone altar ex- 
tremely well fashioned, which I measured as well 
as I could with my pocket-handkerchief, and then 
compared with my own height: this rude mode 
gave eleven feet long (for it had been thrown 
down), four wide, and four thick. 

The ground further to the right, outside of the 
tumuli, was so thickly scattered with small earthen- 
ware heads, and grotesque faces of men, that 
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my two servants, assisted by an Indian, picked up 
a considerable quantity while I was rambling 
about the lesser edifice: the difficulty of convey- 
ance made me select only a few; some of which I 
afterwards gave away, and wood-cuts of others 
are inserted in these pages; but the Indian as- 
sured me I could purchase, at the different huts 
in the neighbourhood, far better and larger spe- 
cimens of ancient workmanship. 

At the eastern base of the great volcano of 
Popocatepetl, seven miles west 10° south of the 
large city of Puebla, and perhaps sixty miles in a 
direct line south-south-east from those of Otumba, 
are the three pyramids of Cholula. 

The first is a conical hill, 200 feet high, co- 
vered with large shrubs, bushes, and rubbish, sur- 
mounted by a church, and having far more the 
appearance of an artificial mound than of any pyra- 
midical building: but an inspection of various 
places where it has been cut into, either for form- 
ing a road, or other purposes; proves it to have 
been built of layers of unburnt bricks (adobas) ce- 
mented together with earth and mortar, and faced 
with small, flat, thin stones purposely shaped to” 
complete the edifice. 

The second of this group of pyramids is much 
lower, but its four sides have been cut down per- 
pendicularly, so as completely to expose the in- 
ternal composition ; and I have endeavoured to re- 
present the regular layers of unburnt bricks in the 
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plate, though the size of adobas, being about nine 
inches square and only one inch thick, renders it 
difficult to give the proper effect. I could not find 
any signs of an entrance or passage into this 
pyramid; it seemed to be one compact solid mass. 

The third is much less remarkable than either 
of the others, and had a patch of corn on its 
summit when I visited it: I could not procure any 
idol heads, or other vestiges of antiquity which 
the natives might have discovered and preserved ; 
but I brought away one of the small hewn stones 
from the largest pyramid. 

The city of Cholula is still of considerable size, 
having a population of 14,000 persons; but it has 
been entirely rebuilt since the conquest, the con- 
vent and spacious square with arcades having been 
founded by Cortez himself: the immediate en- 
virons are better cultivated and more thickly inha- 
bited, than is often seen in the Mexican Republic. 

The ancient city of 'Tezcuco is also without any 
remains of its former inhabitants: its walls have 
been quite destroyed, and the lake which used to 
wash them, does not now approach within four 
miles. This sheet of water is so dirty and stag- 
nant, that if not impregnated with salt, it would 
quickly become putrid. 

A few miles east of Tezcuco, and at the foot of 
the Cordillera, is an isolated conical hill about 
700 feet high; now covered with loose masses of 
rock and nopal bushes, but evidently once formed 
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into a succession of terraces; and from appear- 
ances at the top, no doubt had originally a temple 
there: two-thirds up its southern side is a pro- 
jecting mass of fine red porphyry, which seems to 
have been bedded by nature into the coarser 
greyish formation ; and in it has been hewn a well- 
executed cavity called Montezumas bath. A 
square of six feet has been cut into the polished 
stone, with steps of the same material leading 
down about three feet; in the centre is a circular 
basin four feet and a half in diameter, five feet 
deep, and with similar steps to the bottom: the 
water was brought from the neighbouring moun- 
tains in a small channel of hewn stone and cement, 
some miles in length, and many parts still in good 
preservation. 

On the summit of the hill is another mass of 
porphyry, which has been fashioned with tools, and 
has steps to ascend it: I imagine this to have been 
the pedestal of some idol. On various parts of the 
eminence can be traced the ruins of walls, and of 
stages covered with painted cement. Pieces of 
sharp obsidian, arrow heads of the same substance, 
with broken bits of red, black, and light-coloured 
pottery, are found in abundance; wood-cuts of 
some of which, with a stone axe head, are inserted 
in the following pages. 
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Stone Axe. 


Obsidian Arrow Heads. 


From Niagara. 


The arrow head marked Niagara, I have intro- 
duced to show that the northern Indians of Canada 
made use of similar weapons to those of Mexico; 


that they fashioned them in flint instead of 
obsidian: this specimen I procured at the Falls of 


Niagara in the summer of last year. 


only 


Five miles south-west of hence are the ruins of 
Huisotla; the church of which I am inclined to be- 


lieve is built on the site of an Aztec temple. 


A 
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piece of wall is now standing there of two hundred 
and fifty yards in length, twenty-five feet high, five 
feet thick; and decorated near the top with rows 
of small rounded stones, purposely bedded in the 
mortar. The space enclosed was of considerable 
extent, as there. are several masses of ruins and 
rubbish; and the situation was strong naturally, hav- 
ing very deep gulleys or torrent courses on its north 
and south sides. Over the former ravine isa high 
oval arch, said to be of a date antecedent to the 
Spanish conquest; this may be an erroneous idea, 
but no doubt beams of timber were always placed 
across the narrow cleft. Close to the north side 
of the modern church, the stone head of an im- 
mense serpent protrudes out of the ground . 
and a hundred yards west, is a stone column 
seven feet high, with a well-carved pyramidical 
piece of hornblende on its top. 


‘ae 
{ 


The accompanying wood-cut is the figure of a 
small idol I procured at this place ; and had I been 
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able to wait a couple of days, I was told many 
other curiosities of a similar nature could be 
brought to me. 

Built into the wall of the west side of the cathe- 
dral in the city of Mexico, is the immense stone 
calendar of the ancient inhabitants: It is a species 
of basaltic hornblende of a dark colour; and so 
hard, that it must have been carved with instru- 
ments of a stronger and less brittle nature than 
obsidian. 

The various characters drawn on it have been 
accurately described in other works; and there- 
fore I shall not enter into minute details of this 
extraordinary relic of ages long passed away; but 
content myself with stating, that it proves the 
Aztec century to have contained fifty-two years ; 
each year three hundred and sixty-five days, di- 
vided into eighteen months of twenty days; and 
five days added to the last month, which were 
considered unlucky, when no business of any sort 
ought to be transacted. 

This arrangement of time. differs not from 
the usual computation of the Egyptians and Car- 
thaginians, excepting so far as might be ex- 
pected to have originated in the love of novelty 
or in the ambition of founding a new system. 
Those nations had twelve months in every year, 
of thirty days each; and five additional days were 
added to the last month, on which the most solemn 
festivals in honour of their gods were held. 

In the court of the University at the capital is 
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an ancient Mexican idol of large dimensions: 
and close to it is the sacrificial stone of the 
same people. This last is curiously ornamented 
with emblems and devices; is about eight feet in 
diameter and two thick, with a cavity in the centre 
which I suppose received the blood of the victim, 
letting the superfluity run over one side by means 
of a shallow channel. 

In aroom of the same edifice are sixteen small 
idols carved out of very hard stone, and in two or 
three instances identified by their resemblance to 
Egyptian models; there is also a heap of thirty 
or forty parchments, which are covered with draw- 
ing’s, writings, and hieroglyphics, and would doubt- 
less afford a rich treat to any antiquarian who 
could decipher them. Most of these latter evinced 
an attempt at the representation of horses, and 
could not therefore be older than the year 1520; 
the care bestowed on their preservation may be 
inferred from the fact of my being obliged to get a 
soldier to break open the door, the key having 
been lost. 

On the voleanic island of Aniche, which is about 
the centre of lake Patzquaro, [ discovered a few 
hieroglyphic figures cut on a rock; on the walls 
of the church at Zacualtipan, I have already de- 
scribed a stone carving which exists; and at Irimbo, 
twenty-five miles west of Tlalpuxahua, are some 
small mounds said to be Indian fortifications, but 
which might have been tumuli or any thing else, 
as far as I could perceive. These are all the anti- 
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quities | have myself seen within the Republic -of 
Mexico; but J heard from an intelligent German 
gentleman, that he had discovered some small pyra- 
midical heaps near the road between the towns of 
Orizaba and Cordova. 

I cannot resist the temptation of introducing a 
few words, as to the origin of those individuals 
from whom the Mexicans are descended. An opi- 
nion may be deduced, not only from the ancient mo- 
numents I myself saw, and others which are stated 
on good authority to exist on the hills between 
Guatemala and Chiapa; but also from the re- 
peated and apparently unvarnished accounts given 
by Cortez and his followers, of the traditions then 
subsisting among the native Indians; and from the 
remarkable corroborating testimony which may be 
gleaned from the writings of Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and other celebrated historians. 

It would ill become the writer of these pages, 
whose profession and acquirements are little 
adapted to the cultivation of literature, to affect the 
investigation of a subject which has occupied. the 
attention and divided the opinions of eminent anti- 
quarians. But the circumstance of my having 
visited and examined upon the spot some inte- 
resting remains of Mexican splendour, naturally 
induced inquiries on my return, by individuals 
who felt an interest in the curious question of 
Montezuma’s ancestry. Among those with whom 
1 more frequently conversed, was Mr. Beaufoy, of 
Upton Gray; who delighted me by the recital of 
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information he had collected in: the course of his 
reading, and which an uncommonly retentive me- 
mory enabled him to bring to his aid in illus- 
tration of this subject. Convinced of my own 
inability to pursue the investigation, yet regretting 
that so much research should be lost to my 
readers, I. prevailed upon my uncle to reduce into 
writing the substance of his verbal communi- 
cations ; of which the following is a copy. 


“ The regularly organized, and, setting aside 
their horrid religious rites, the highly polished 
state of society in which Cortez and his compa- 
nions found the Mexicans, renders it almost im- 
possible that they should, as Dr. Robertson sup- 
poses, have been only three hundred years before 
the Spanish conquest a horde of wandering savages. 
Diaz says, that the great temple had been built 
above a thousand years; and when it was de- 
stroyed for the purpose of erecting the church of 
St. Jago on its site, the Spaniards collected, in sink- 
ing the foundation, great quantities of gold, silver, 
and other valuables; the deposit of which, Gua- 
timotzin, then alive, stated to be upon record in 
their ancient historical paintings.* 

«* The ruins discovered by Mr. Bullock at Tis- 
cosingo; the specimens of sculpture of which he 
brought models to England; and the great calendar 


* Diaz, p. 148. 
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stone, called Montezuma’s Watch; exhibit a skill in 
architecture, sculpture, and astronomy, which could 
hardly have existed ina recently formed nation; and 
if of foreign growth, must have been derived from a 
people to whom the study of the arts and sciences 
had long been familiar. It may therefore be an 
object of interest to consider, to which of the 
nations of the Old World the arts, the manners, 
the customs, the style of building, and the religion 
of the Mexicans, bore the greatest affinity; and it 
will perhaps appear, that Assyria, comprising 
Egypt and Pheenicia,* with both of which, either 
by war, alliance, or conquest, Assyria was closely 
connected, bears to Mexico a resemblance which 
it would be difficult to explain upon any other 
supposition than an intercourse, prior to the time of 
Columbus, between the Old World and America. 

“ It is proposed, therefore, to consider this sub- 
ject under the four heads, first, Of Tradition ; 
second, Manners, Customs, and Arts; third, Public 
Buildings; fourth, Religious Worship. Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo, a volunteer, and subsequently a cap- 
tain under Cortez, has related in a plain unvar- 
nished manner, with every appearance of truth, 
what he himself witnessed. 

“T, Trapirion.—Before Cortez reached Mexico, 
Montezuma despatched an embassy, consisting 
of two of his nephews, and four old noblemen, 


* « When Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury.”’—-Par, Lost, 
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to inform Cortez, that Montezuma was con- 
vinced the Spaniards were of the same ancestors 
with himself.* In the mterview between Monte- 
zuma and Cortez, at which Diaz seems to have 
been present, the former told Cortez, that the 
Spaniards were undoubtedly those who had been 
mentioned by his ancestors, who had predicted that 
there would come certain men from that part 
where the sun rises, to govern these countries.+ 
The next day Cortez waited on Montezuma, ex- 
horted him to embrace Christianity, told him of 
the Christian belief as to the creation of. the 
heavens, the earth, and the sea, &c. Montezuma, 
after refusing to change his religion, added these 
words: “Inregard to the creation of the world 
our beliefs are the same ;{ and we also believe 
you to be the people who were to come to us 
from where the sun rises.’§ 

~ © TI. Manners, Customs, &c.—Montezuma had 
two hundred of his nobility as a guard, in an 
apartment adjoining his own; of these, certain 
persons only could speak to him; and before 


* Diaz, p. 73. 

+ Ibid. p. 135. This was a natural anticipation on the part 
of persons who came from a country so far superior in arts and 
arms, to that where Montezuma’s ancestors, probably few in 
number, had settled among the savage natives. 

+ It is hardly necessary to observe, that the Mosaic account 
of the creation is eastern, 

§ Diaz, p. 137. 
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they entered the presence chamber, they changed 
their rich mantles for others less ornamented, but 
clean, took off the covering of their feet; and 
thus barefooted, with their. eyes fixed on the 
ground, and making three inclinations of the body, 
approached the sovereign. Their address was, 
‘Lord, my lord, great lord. When men of con- 
sequence came from a distance, they entered 
the palace barefooted, in a plain habit; and in- 
stead of going up to the gate directly, they ad- 
vanced in a circuitous manner. All this: strongly 
represents the etiquette of an Asiatic court; and 
the removal of the covering of the feet has been 
from time immemorial to this day an indispensable 
mark of respect in the East. 

“ Diaz says, ‘ that Montezuma’s gardens, which 
were of great extent, were irrigated by canals of 
running water, and shaded with every variety of 
trees. In them were baths of cut stone, pavilions 
for feasting or retirement, and theatres for shows, 
for the dancers and singers; all which were kept 
in the most exact order by a number of labourers 
constantly employed.’ * 

“Tf this be compared with Plutarch’s account 
of the Persian gardens, the resemblance is striking. 
‘ Tissaphernes, in compliment to Alcibiades, 
named after him that garden which of all he pos- 
sessed most excelled in beauty; which was re- 


* Diaz, p. 143: 
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markable for the salubrity of its streams, and the 
freshness of its meadows; which was set off with 
pavilions royally adorned, and retirements finished 
in the most elegant taste.’ * 

« After Montezuma was made prisoner, he re- 
quested Cortez to permit him to go hunting in a 
certain district, which was prohibited to all others 
on pain of death. Montezuma being arrived 
where he was to hunt, landed for that purpose ; 
and as the place abounded with game, he had soon 
killed a great quantity of various kinds, such as 
deer, hares, and rabbits.+ 

“ Julius Pollux says, ‘ that parks, planted with 
stately forest and fruit trees of every kind, well 
watered and stocked with plenty of wild beasts, 
were in great request among the Persians.’ { 

“ The country about Babylon, which Herodotus 
describes as similar to Egypt, must have caused 
the same exertion of skill in the construction of 
dykes, causeways, and conduits, as appeared in 
those which the Spaniards admired at Mexico, 
The city of Cholula had an excellent manufacture 
of earthen-ware of three colours, red, black, and 
white, painted in different patterns.4 These co- 
lours correspond with those of the Babylonian 
kiln-burnt bricks, which Mr. Rich describes as 


* Langhorne’s Plutarch, vol. i. p. 162. 

+ Dhaz,. p..163. 

+ Spelman’s Expedition of Cyrus, p. 9, note. 
§ Diaz, p. 124. 
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white, red, and blackish.* Some of the Mexican 


statuary so exactly resembles the costume of 
Egypt, that it might pass for the production of 


the latter country.+ 
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“1t may be remarked, that in the prints of Ba- 
bylonian sculpture given by Mr. Rich in his second 
memoir, is one of an Assyrian kneeling under the 
winged globe of Egypt.t 

* Rich, First Memoir, p. 61. 


+ The following three figures were picked up at the pyramids 
near Otumba., | 


+ Was this and the other engravings given by Mr. Rich, 
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“ When Montezuma attended Cortez to view 
the city and temples of Mexico, he was preceded 
by two lords, having sceptres in their hands; and 
he himself carried a small rod, one half of which 
was gold, and the other wood, bearing it elevated, 
like a rod of justice.* | 

“ As soon as Montezuma was made prisoner by 
Cortez, being accused by the latter of having 
ordered his troops to attack the Spaniards, 
Montezuma took from his wrist the signet of 
Huitzilopotli, with which he was used to con- 
firm any order of great importance, and com- 
manded the officer complained against to be sent 
for. 

“ Herodotus says, ‘ that every Babylonian has 
a ring with a signet, and a stick curiously wrought, 
on the top of which is placed either an apple, a 
rose, alily, an eagle, or some other thing ; for to 
wear a stick without such an ornament is ac- 

counted indecent.’ f 

~ ©Tn the book of Esther it is said, ‘ Write ye 
also for the Jews, in the king’s name, and seal it 
with the king’s seal; for the writing, which is 
written in the king’s name, and sealed with the 
king’s seal, may po man reverse.’§ 

“Tif. Pusztc Burtpincs.—-The ground where- 


picture or hieroglyphic writing, as employed with inferior skill 
at Mexico? 

* Diaz, p. 143. t Ibid, p. 154. 

+ Littlebury’s Herodotus, p. 123, § Esther, vii. 8, 
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on the great temple stood, was ‘ equal to that 
occupied by six of the largest buildings in. the 
country: from the base it diminished to the 
summit, whereon was a tower in which idols were 
placed ; and from the middle of the ascent to the 
top were five concavities, like barbacans, but 
without parapets. The temples of the country 
varied in their structure, but all agreed in having 
a number of courts, and a double inclosure: each 
province had its peculiar gods.’* Strabo says, 
that the sepulchre of Belus was a pyramid of one 
stadium in height, whose base was a square of 
the like dimensions. Herodotus allows the same 
size for the solid base, on which rose seven other 
towers, diminishing gradually to the top. It is 
now generally acknowledged that the whole height 
of the buildmg (not that of the lower division 
alone) was a stadium, or 500 feet. This is proved 
by Major Rennell, and from the actual survey of 
the ruins by Mr. Rich. The construction of the 
pyramids of Cholula is internally of bricks dried 
in the sun, covered externally with a coating of 
stone: this is obvious to any traveller who visits 
them. Mr. Rich, speaking of the temple of Belus, 
says, ‘ The impression made by the sight of it is, 
that it was a solid pile, composed of unburnt | 
bricks, and, perhaps, earth or rubbish ; that it was 
constructed of receding stages, and faced with 


* Dhiaz, p. 148 et seq. 
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fine burnt bricks, having inscriptions on them; 
laid on a layer of lime cement.’ * 

“TV, Reticrous Worsste.—Diaz thus de- 
scribes the great temple of Mexico: ‘From the 
square we proceeded to the great temple; but 
before we entered it we made a circuit through a 
number of large courts, the least of which ap- 
peared to me to contain more ground than the 
great square in Salamanca, with double inclosures 
built of lime and stone; and the courts paved 
with large white cut stones, very clean, and where 
not paved they were plastered and _ polished. 
The ascent to the temple was by 114 steps: when 
we had ascended to the summit of the temple, we 
observed on the platform, as we passed, the large 
stones whereon were placed the victims who were 
to be sacrificed. Here was a great figure which 
resembled a dragon, and much blood fresh spilled. 
Montezuma came out from an adoratory, in which 
his accursed idols were placed; Cortez then ad- 
dressing himself to Montezuma, requested that 
he would do him the favour to show us his gods. 
Montezuma having first consulted his priests, led 
us into a tower where was a kind of saloon; there 
were two altars highly adorned, with richly 
wrought timber on the roof; and over the altars 


* Rich, p. 33, Second Memoir. The description of the great 
temple is given under the next head, as more immediately be-~ 
longing to religious worship. 
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gigantic figures, resembling very fat men: the one 
on the right was Huitzilopotli, their war god, with 
a great face and terrible eyes; this figure was en- 
tirely covered with gold and jewels, and his body 
bound with golden serpents; in his right hand he 
held a bow, and in his left a bundle of arrows. 
The little idol which stood by him represented his 
page, and bore a lance and target, richly orna- 
mented with gold and jewels. The great idol had 
round his neck the figures of human heads and 
hearts, made of pure gold and silver, ornamented 
with precious stones of a blue colour: before the 
idol was a pan of incense with three hearts of 
human victims, which were then burning, mixed 
with copal. The whole of that apartment, both 
walls and floor, was stained with human blood, in 
such quantity as to give a very offensive smell. 
On the left was the other great figure, with 
a countenance like a bear, and great shining eyes 
of the polished substance whereof their mirrors 
are made: the body of this idol was also covered 
with jewels. These two deities, it was said, were 
brothers; the name of the last was Tescatepuca, 
and he was the god of the infernal regions ;* he 
presided, according to their notions, over the 
souls of men: his body was covered with little 
devils with tails of serpents. An offering lay 

# Does not this bear a strong analogy to the Osiris and 


Typhon of the Egyptians, and to the Jupiter and Pluto of 
other heathen nations ? 
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before him of five human hearts. On the summit 
of the temple, and in a recess, the timber of which 
was most highly ornamented, we saw a figure half 
human, and the other half resembling an alligator‘ 
inlaid with jewels, and partly covered with a 
mantle: this idol was said to contain the germ and 
origin of all created things, and was the god of 
harvests and fruits. The walls and altars were 
bestained like the rest; and in this place they 
had a drum of most enormous size, the head of 
which was made of the skins of large serpents: 
this instrament, when struck, resounded with 
a noise that could be heard to the distance of two 
leagues; and was so doleful, that it deserved to 
be named the music of the infernal regions. - This, 
with their horrible sounding horns and trumpets, 
their great knives for sacrificing their human 
victims, and their blood-besprinkled altars, I de- 
voted, and all their wickedness, to God’s ven- 
geance.’* 

“ Herodotus says, that ‘ within ‘the uppermost 
tower of the temple of Belus a spacious dome is 
built; in which a magnificent bed is placed for 
a female, who is supposed to be visited by the 


* Diaz, p. 145, et seq. 
sé First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears; 
Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Their children’s cries unheard, that passed. through fire 
To his grim idol,” —Par. Lost. 
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deity; and that ina chapel, which stands below 
within the temple, is a large image of gold, repre- 
senting Jupiter sitting: that on the outside of this 
chapel is an altar of gold, and another of a larger 
size, not of gold. Upon the first, sucking victims 
only are sacrificed ; upon the other, only cattle of 
full age. That upon the latter, one thousand 
talents in weight of incense are annually con- 
sumed. That formerly there was a second statue 
of gold, which Xerxes removed, after killing the 
priest.* It appears, therefore, that upon the 
summit of the Mexican temple, withoutside, was 
a great dragon, before which the victims were 
sacrificed: that within the tower, in each temple, 
(viz. that of Mexico and that of Babylon) was a 
chapel, containing two figures of gods; with two 
altars—at Mexico within, at Babylon without the 
chapel—on which, in the first city, human hearts, 
and, in the second city, animals, were offered, 
with incense. Diodorus Siculus relates, that the 
temple of Belus contained, at the top of the ascent, 
three statues of beaten gold, viz. those of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Rhea: the first in the attitude of walk- 
ing; the last sitting, with two lions standing at her 
knees, and near her two immense snakes of silver ; 
that of Juno had the right hand upon the head of 
a snake, the left holding a sceptre, ornamented 
with jewels. It may here be observed, that the 


* Herodotus, p. 114. 
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worship of both Assyria and Mexico was parti- 
cularly connected with this reptile, two of the 
deities above-mentioned, in each country, being 
accompanied by one or more snakes. Diaz states 
Huitzilopotli to have been the war god of the 
Mexicans, and Josephus asserts that the Assy- 
rians, under the name of Belus, worshipped Mars.* 
The golden image set up by Nebuchadnezzar 
must have been of the dragon or snake form, for 
its length, sixty cubits, was ten times its breadth ; 
and the horrible punishment of the three Jews, who 
refused their worship, was, probably, a sacrifice to 
Moloch, or Baal, (the same deity under different 
names,) in whose honour the image was erected. 
It may further be remarked, that the Babylonian 
goddess, called by Diodorus Rhea, is considered 
to be the same as Ceres; who like the half-human 
and half-alligator Mexican god, was supposed to 
preside over harvest: the form of the latter, how- 
ever, resembled that of Dagon, who is understood 
to have been always represented as half-man, half- 
fish; and is supposed by some to have been the 
inventor of bread corn, and that his name is de- 
rived from the Hebrew dagon, frumentum. Philo 
Biblius calls him Jupiter Aratrius.+- 


* Encyclop, Britannica, article Baal. Bullock says that 
Teoamiqui, the companion of the god of war, was a female; 
as Herodotus says of the god Belus. 

+ Encyclop. Britannica, article Dagon. 
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“ Diaz states, that ‘ the priests in Mexico wore 
long black vestments, with long hair clotted 
together, and their ears lacerated in honour of 
their gods:’ * he had previously stated, ‘ that the 
priests of Tlascala, clothed in loose white gar- 
ments, came with their incense pots, and their long 
hair matted and clotted with blood, which flowed 
from recent cuts in their ears. The nails upon 
their fingers were remarkably lone’ Robert- 
son says, ‘that the priests never approached 
their altars without sprmklng them with their 
own blood;’ which exactly corresponds with the 
practice of the priests of Baal, as stated in the 
first book of Kings.9 The use of incense, both 
in public and in private, appears to have been 
equally’ common in Assyria and in Mexico:;| 
and from the visits of the worshippers of Baal 
to the southward of Sierra Leone, as_ will 
presently be shown, are probably derived the 
human sacrifices so much resembling those of 
Mexico; and like them accompanied with death 
drums and horns, which the Ashantee sovereign 
and his priesthood practise at this day to a 
dreadful extent. 

«Tt remains to be considered, in what manner 


* Diaz, p, 149. + Ibid. p. 109. 
+ Robertson’s America, vol. il. p. 303, 

§ 1 Kings, chap. xvill. verse 28. 

|| Herodotus, Diodorus, Bullock. 

4 Dupuis, 114, 126, 238, &e. 
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a migration from Assyria, from its dependencies, 
or from Carthage, the colony of Tyre, might 
have reached Mexico. Between the years 616 
and 600 B.C., Nechus, king of Egypt, fur- 
nished certain Phoenicians with ships, for the 
purpose of circumnavigating Africa: the Phoeni- 
cians sailed from a port in the Red Sea, landed in 
different places, where they sowed the ground, 
awaiting the harvest; and after two years’ absence, 
returned to Egypt by the Straits of Gibraltar.* 
About thirty or forty years subsequent to this expe- 
dition, Egypt and Tyre fell under the dominion of 
Assyria; + and soon afterwards the Carthaginians, 
stimulated, as Major Rennell thinks, by commercial 
jealousy of a rival power, fitted out a fleet, under 
Hanno, of sixty ships, which, including women, 
had 30,000 persons on board; to establish Liby- 
Pheenician cities on the western coast of Africa. 
Though the cities so founded were all situated to 
the north of the Senegal, (i. e.) of lat. 15° 30 ; £ yet 
Hanno, in a second expedition, reached the 
Sherbro river, in lat. 7° 10, and to the southward 
of Sierra Leone. 

“ Between the years 485 and 464 B. C. 
Xerxes ordered Sataspes to circumnavigate Africa, 
by proceeding to the southward, through the 
Straits of Gibraltar: Sataspes doubled Cape 


* Herodotus, p. 364. 
¢ Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus, p. 744. 
t Ibid, p. 741, 
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Siloes, which Major Rennell judges to be Cape 
Cantin, lat. 32° 30’: * and prosecuting his voyage, 
though without success as to its object, passed 
many months at sea. Of these three expeditions, 
all of which penetrated far within the latitude of 
the trade winds, we have an account; but, doubt- 
less, very many others, either for discovery, or 
trade, or settlements on the coast of Africa, have 
sunk into oblivion. Now it is easy to conceive 
that a fleet may have been driven by a storm, or 
conducted by an error of the mariners, so far 
from the African coast as to be carried by the 
trade winds across the Atlantic; and then, by the 
winds which usually prevail in that quarter of 
the globe, and the westerly current, through 
the Caribbean Sea to the shores of Mexico. 
From thence, according to the knowledge of navi- 
gation possessed by the ancients, adapted to little 
more than coasting, it was almost impossible for 
them to return. Their countrymen, in all proba- 
bility, supposed that the vessels, and their crews, 
were sunk in the ocean. 

“ Perhaps it may be more difficult to offer a 
satisfactory conjecture as to the date of this 
occurrence, than it is as to the event itself. 
The great temple at Mexico having evidently 
been an imitation, upon a smaller scale, of the 
temple at Babylon, it is to be presumed that 


* Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus, p, 742, 
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the migration to America preceded the destruc- 
tion of the latter by Xerxes. It should like- 
wise be observed, that for some time, at least, 
before the destruction of the temple of Belus, 
only animal victims, as appears from Diodorus, 
were sacrificed on its two altars. Neither does 
Herodotus, who was contemporary with Xerxes, 
nor does Diodorus, insinuate that human victims 
ever were offered in the temple at Babylon; other 
authors however positively assert the fact. At 
Mexico, human victims, if not the sole, were cer- 
tainly the usual oblations. Did the Persian con- 
quest by Cyrus, between the years 536 and 529 B.C. 
put a stop to the practice in Babylon ?* Or did the 
improved civilization of an immense capital forbid 
enormities, which, like other superstitions, might 
long afterwards continue to exist in its provinces ? 
In the time of Josiah, a contemporary of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the worship of Moloch was common 
in Judea; and Nebuchadnezzar himself, as before 
remarked, appears to have had a disposition 
towards barbarous rites. It was not till the reign 
of the last-mentioned king, about 600 years B. C. 
and 120 years before the destruction of the 
temple of Belus, that the Assyrian dominion, 
by the extension of its conquests, could send 


* The horrid custom of sacrificing human victims to appease 
or conciliate their gods, was first practised by the Babylonians ; 
and from them it was communicated to the superstitions of the 
surrounding nations.—Mavor, vol. il. p. 333. 
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forth maritime expeditions from Syria and Egypt. 
It may here be observed, that if the fleet which 
is supposed to have reached the coasts of Mexico, 
was composed (a circumstance by no means im- 
probable) partly of Egyptian vessels and crews, 
it might account for the frequent resemblances to 
the architecture and sculpture of Egypt, which 
have been discovered in Mexico. Upon these 
various considerations, the eastern migration to 
America may be conjectured to have taken place, 
during, or very soon after, the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar; corresponding nearly in. time to the ex- 
pedition of Hanno, 570 years B.C. and about 
2100 years before the Spanish conquest.” 


About forty-five years ago, orders were sent 
out by the King of Spain to the captain-general of 
Guatemala, to have a survey made of some ex- 
tensive ruins, supposed to be the Palencian city, 
often mentioned by authors. 

Seven miles south-west of the town of Palenque, 
on the hills between the states of Chiapa and Guate- 
mala, fourteen stone houses in tolerable preserva- 
tion were discovered ; and remnants of walls and 
buildings were seen scattered about to the distance 
of several leagues. In the houses were found various 
curious pieces of sculpture and hieroglyphics ; 
on the faith of which, Dr. Paul Felix Cabréra has 
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deciphered the following story. I have seen 
drawings of the above hieroglyphics; and not 
being able to elucidate any more history from 
them than from the grotesque carvings in our own 
cathedrals, I consider Senor Cabréra’s theory is 
as likely to be right as any other; except what re- 
lates to voyages back to Europe, which I must 
- take permission to believe a mere fable. 

A chief, named Votan, descended from those 
Hivites who had settled on the coasts of Africa 
and Spain, when driven from the land of Canaan 
by Joshua and the Israelites, and therefore calling 
himself Culébra (a snake), quitted the Island of 
Hispaniola, where his grandfather, Hercules Ty- 
rius, had founded a colony three hundred and 
eighty-one years before Christ; and with seven 
families went to the coast of Tabasco, at the 
southern end of the Gulf of Mexico, in the year 
291 B. C. | 

Finding the interior of the country healthy and 
agreeable, he is stated to have made no less than 
four voyages back to Europe and the Canary 
Isles ; but for what purpose does not appear, as no 
mention is made of his bringing out more settlers, 
or in fact of his doing any thing but taking a little 
amusement at Rome. When he visited Chiapa 
the last time, he found seven other families of the 
Tzequil nation had joined themselves to his old 
friends, and who declared they had been driven 
across the Atlantic by a storm. The fourteen 
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united families very properly refused to submit to 
the authority of such a determined wanderer as 
Votan ; and he went away much chagrined, declar- 
ing he would come back and force them to sub- 
mission. 

This colony founded a city called Tlapallan, 
and the kingdom of Amaguemecan, the ruins of 
which are now seen near the town of Palengue ; 
and it continued to prosper and increase in num- 
bers for a term of ninety years, either by births 
alone or by fresh arrivals from Europe also. 

Diodorus relates (says Dr. Cabréra) that when 
the Carthaginians began to quarrel with the Ro- 
mans, the senate of the former Republic thought it 
necessary to pass a decree, forbidding any further 
emigrations, and even took some coercive mea- 
sures to bring home various colonies which had 
already been founded. The doctor further de- 
clares, from his manner of reading the. hierogly- 
phics found at Tlapallan, that an expedition from 
Carthage landed and destroyed the former city, 
in the year 181 B.C. killing many of the in- 
habitants, and dispersing the others in all di- 
rections. 

A large party, after wandering about eight years, 
founded the city of Tula and the kingdom of Tul- 
teca, about sixty miles north of the present capital 
of Mexico ; others seated themselves subsequently 
at Cholula, or penetrated into South America. 
The same author asserts, that St. Thomas the 
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Apostle preached the gospel both at Tula and 
Cholula, teaching the people various useful arts, 
who obeyed him as their benefactor, priest, and 
ruler; and that the tradition of the Indians de- 
clares him to have been a tall corpulent man of a 
white complexion, with a thick black beard; and 
wearing a loose dress or tunic, which descended 
to his feet. | 

‘St. Thomas is said to have left the Mexicans 
to go southward and visit the old kingdom of 
Amaguemecan; and as he never came back, the 
people of Tulteca worshipped him as the god of 
the air, under the form of a snake covered with 
feathers, calling the idol Quetzalcoalt. 

Dr. Cabréra further remarks, that the Egyp- 
tian, Punic, and Mexican languages, have so strong 
a resemblance to each other, they must have 
sprung from the same origin; and he positively 
declares, that the eclipse which took place at the 
crucifixion of our Saviour, is regularly marked 
down in the Mexican calendar, as one of the ex- 
traordinary natural phenomena worth recording. 

To those who have made a voyage to the West. . 
Indies, and enjoyed the benefit of the trade winds, 
which will sometimes, for weeks together, blow a 
steady gale from the eastward; the conjecture is 
feasible enough, that vessels of the ancients may 
have been driven by storms or errors of the ma- 
riners so far from the coast of Africa, as to dis- 
cover the New Continent: nor will it surprise any 
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man who has witnessed the continual anxiety of 
masters of merchantmen lest they should pass by 
Barbadoes without seeing it, notwithstanding the 
modern advantages of chronometers and sextants, 
that ships of the ancients should be drifted to the 
main land without touching at any of the islands. 

T was on board a vessel once, which was carried 
by acurrent nearly sixty miles beyond her reckon- 
ing in twenty-four hours; so that at noon, next 
day, we found ourselves, to the astonishment of 
every body, far beyond Cape Catorce, and Anto- 
nio of Cuba. Such circumstances might have 
occurred in former ages, and with the then know- 
ledge of navigation, such an error would be irre- 
trievable. 

This conjecture, as to the origin of the Ame- 
ricans, backed as it is by the authenticated visits 
of the ancients to the western shores of Africa, 
appears to me much more probable than the route 
by Behring’s Straits ; for mankind would scarcely 
have sought refuge in the inhospitable regions of 
the frozen north, until a dense population, or the 
eruelties of oppression, made them careless where 
they went to obtain refuge and an asylum. 

It was just the reverse in regard to the savage 
animals, for they were driven from the more genial 
climes; and in some of those great Tartar hunting 
parties recorded, it is easy to conceive that wild 
beasts may have been drifted by the ice across 
Behring’s Straits, which are only thirteen leagues 
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in width, and much intersected with islands. Thus 
can the Mosaic account of an universal deluge, 
and the existence of ferocious animals on the con- 
tinent of America, be most satisfactorily reconciled. 

[ by no means intend to assert, that in compa- 
ratively modern periods emigrations from Asia 
have not taken place by the route of Behring’s 
Straits; on the contrary, I feel convinced the In- 
dians of Canada and of the United States are quite 
a different race of people from those of Mexico 
and the south. It is likewise pretty clearly proved, 
by Mallet and other writers, that the Esquimaux 
are descended from the Greenlanders, the Ice. 
landers, and the Norwegians. 


CHAP. XIII. 
NATURAL CURIOSITIES OF THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC. 


Many persons may probably consider the volcano 
of Jorullo to be one of the most extraordinary ob- 
jects on the American continent; because it has 
been formed at a more recent date, than any similar 
phenomenon we have received accounts of. It broke 
out on September 28, 1759, after having alarmed 
the neighbouring inhabitants for some months by 
unusual noises under ground; it continued violent 
for eighteen months, threw up its cone, and gra- 
dually became extinct. 

Thave visited Jorullo twice, each time ascend- 
ing the cone; walked round the crater with my 
barometer and thermometer, scrambled down to 
the bottom, thrust my head and shoulders into 
various crevices to procure flowers of sulphur, and 
retired perfectly satisfied that it was not more won- 
derful than any other volcano. 

Some twenty of the natives, who had assembled 
on the first occasion to accompany my companion 
and self, under the impression we could only be 
seeking for gold and silver, posted themselves 
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about the hill, so as to watch all our movements; 
and when they observed us half-roasted, groaning 
under the weight of bits of stone and sulphur, they 
laughed at us as two of the silliest individuals they 
had ever seen. 

By looking at the map of Mexico, my readers 
will observe that there are seven different groups 
of volcanic peaks, beginning at Tuxtla or San 
Martin, to the east of Alvarado, and ending with 
Colima, on the Pacific, which run across the 
ridges of mountains almost in a straight line, and 
at an angle of about sixty degrees. The first 
six of these I have seen repeatedly, and am not 
certain whether I did not get distant views of the 
volcano at Colima; but I can positively assert that 
not one of them smokes, or ever did so in the 
memory of man, except that which I am about to 
describe. The vapours hanging on their summits 
are often extremely deceitful, as I shall hereafter 
have occasion to mention. 

Jorullo is situated ina small valley, surrounded 
by abrupt and lofty precipices often of basaltic 
appearance, and with many of those low conical 
hills around, which are so common in the Mexican 
territories, carrying on their summits the hollow of 
an extinct crater. My companions, a German 
geologist, and an Englishman well acquainted with 
Calabria, Etna, and the Lipari Isles, agreed with 
me, that so far from being astonished at an erup- 
tion having there taken place, it was surprising 
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others did not continually break out in every di- 
rection. 

The spot is in a direct line between other vol- 
canoes, and has no doubt therefore a subterraneous 
communication with their fires. The whole district, 
I was assured, had a more broken aspect than any 
in Sicily ; andit was so different from what is re- 
presented ina drawing by M. Humboldt, that at 
first | thought he could not have visited the scene 
itself; an old man, our guide, declared however 
he had also accompanied the baron many years 
before, when the mountain and its vicinity was 
exactly in the same state as at present; andl have 
since heard the drawing was executed by a Pa- 
risian artist from description alone, and not from a 
sketch. 

The base of the cone of Jorullo is 2890 feet 
above the sea; and is encompassed for halfa league 
either with ridges of cinders, broken into a variety 
of fissures and forms, or by finely-powdered black 
dust several inches deep and very fatiguing for 
horses to pass over. The cone is excessively steep, 
more so, I was told, than that of Vesuvius ; and the 
highest point of the crust of its crater is 1224 feet 
above its base. 

On approaching the mountain there is not the 
slightest appearance of the volcano being in acti- 
vity; but small quantities of vapour, like steam 
from a kettle, may be seen to ooze out of a few nar- 
row fissures; and in them I found the thermometer 
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rose to 88°, 112°, 130°, while the air in the shade 
was 75°. The crater itself is rather more than a mile 
in circumference, and in some places the crust is so 
thin, that I had barely room to walk with care; it 
is like a funnel, perhaps 700 feet deep, and I found 
to my great surprise, that most of the stones at 
the lowest point had fewer marks of having been 
exposed to fire, than any others I picked up ata 
distance. 

It is evident to any one when viewing the scene, 
that the lava must have run over the rim of the hol- 
low for a long time, and then burst its narrow pass- 
age on the north side. There are three small cones 
with extinct craters on their tops, immediately in a 
line with the southern base of the great one; and 
another of the same description is to the north. 

Two little torrents which watered the valley were 
lost when the eruption took place; but they may be 
now seen rushing out of the ground four miles west 
of the voleano, clear as crystal, and at a temperature 
of 104°: I bathed in one, to get rid of the cinder 
dust, and the sun was so oppressive, that. the heat 
of the water was by no means disagreeable to my 
feelings. | 

The only other lofty crater of the singularly vol- 
canic territory of Mexico to which I ascended, was 
that of the Nevada of Toluca, 15,159 feet above the 
ocean, and rather less than 7000 feet above the 
city from which it isnamed. Our party rode through 
the pine woods which cover its sides to within 
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2000 feet of the peak, when all vegetation ceased ; 
and being on the northern side, we found snow fill- 
ing up all the interstices of the loose fragments of 
rock. 

It was rather amusing, when we got off our horses, 
to be obliged to climb up steeps almost knee-deep 
in snow, in the latitude of only nineteen degrees 
north, and in the month of August; but the Indian 
who guided us being, as usual, without shoes or 
stockings, soon got heartily tired of the business, 
and sitting down, allowed us to go on without him. 
The summit we found was porphyry, and in so de- 
composed a state, that it crumbled to the touch; 
which, in addition to its dangerous steepness and 
frequent coatings of frozen snow, effectually pre- 
vented our getting within a hundred feet of the 
highest point. 

We had quitted our horses just as the sun was 
rising ; and while scrambling up the last heights 
had a fine view of the country below, then of the 
seas of vapour which veiled all lower objects, 
and lastly of the misty clouds as they rolled up 
the gigantic mountain: the mercury of my ther- 
mometer sank below the freezing point, and the 
wind was piercingly cold; we soon ran down the 
1500 feet of small loose stones to the bottom 
of the crater, where we found a large sheet of 
water with a small conical hill rising from its 
centre. my 

The crater of this ancient volcano cannot be 
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less than two leagues in circumference at its top; 
and never have I been so fatigued, as in working 
my way up its steep sides on hands and knees in 
order to get out. It is remarkable, that no stones 
which seem to have been exposed to the action of 
fire, no volcanic remains whatever, can be found 
within the crater or near the summit of this 
mountain. 

The Indians have no tradition that the Nevada 
of ‘Toluca has been in activity; but assert that 
dreadful eruptions were taking place from Popo- 
catepetl, when their ancestors migrated from the 
eastward ; that is, 181 B.C. | 

About forty miles west of Tlalpujahua is a 
mountain named San Andreis, whose highest point 
being bare of trees, I should suppose has an eleva- 
tion of 13,000 feet: on one of its ridges, at the 
height of 9590 feet by my barometer, is a small 
lake so strongly impregnated with sulphur, that it 
bubbles up to the surface, and makes the water 
quite warm. | | 

The rocks around also contain much sulphur 
and alum; the vapour from the holes, and in some 
places the water of the lake, scalded my hand ; 
and since the revolution, an establishment has 
been formed which produces a ton of pure sulphur 
a week by merely evaporating the mud. Not far 
from the lake is a very hot spring, said to be effi- 
cacious in some complaints ; and close by is a heap 
of earth two feet high, like a volcano in miniature, 
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matter flows over the top. 

The manita tree,* so named from the singular 
formation of its flower, a drawing of which is placed 
as the frontispiece of this book, is a species 
of plant almost unknown in the catalogues of 
botanists. It is sometimes supposed that only 
three specimens are in existence; two in the 
small botanical garden at the palace of the city of 
Mexico, and one at the town of Toluca: it is 
certain nobody in Mexico can tell from whence 
they originally came, or where they may be found 
growing in a wild state; but as they were pre- 
served with many other foreign productions by the 
emperor Montezuma, it is imagined either himself 
or ancestors must have obtained them from the in- 
terior of South America. 

The tree is about forty feet high, with a smooth 
trunk, without branches almost to the top; but the 
boughs then stretch over a considerable distance, 
with large leaves and numerous flowers hanging 
downwards from amongst the foliage: it bears 
a stronger resemblance to the plane or the tulip- 
tree, than any others we are acquainted with in 
Britain. : 

These trees, or at least two .of them, were found 
by the Spaniards at the time of their conquest, 
and form a solitary exception to the traly Gothic 
_devastations of those adventurers ; most probably 


* Manita means-a Httle hand. 
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because Cortez occupied the site of the palace 
for his own residence, and therefore coveted the 
shade of its garden: the smaller plant now grow- 
ing at Mexico is considered to have been a sucker 
from the other; and it struck me when I was 
admiring the tree and getting its flowers for my 
collection, that it might easily be propagated by 
means of the shoots from its roots. Tradition 
states, that though the Indians did not actually 
worship the manita tree; yet they regarded the 
flower with a sort of religious veneration. 

Eight miles beyond the river Bolsas, and about 
eighteen south of the town of Huetamo, is an iso- 
lated hill of a conical form, entirely composed of 
iron; some pieces of which | brought away. The 
magnetic power of this mass is very extraordinary ; 
for although it neither pulled the bridle from the 
ears of my horse, nor the shoes from his feet, ithad 
a very attractive effect on my compass. 

When I had the pleasure of meeting Captain 
Lyon near Vera Cruz, in November, 1826, he re- 
commended me by all means to visit the ravine of 
Somelohuacan below the ridges at Perote, because 
it was the most extraordinary dell he had wit- 
messed in the whole course of his travels; I also 
thought the fatigue of zig-zagging down a path 
for two hours, and subsequent ascent of a similar 
nature, was amply recompensed by the romantic 
beauties of the scenery : but the barranca (gulley) 
of Malinaltinango, ninety miles south-south-west of 
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the city of Mexico on the path to Zacualpan, was 
much more interesting from the peculiar novelty 
of the scene. | 

As I was riding over an. extensive and hot 
plain, flat and uncultivated as they usually are, 
I suddenly came to the brink of a precipice, 
down which I looked with perfect astonishment. 
A small stream, when swollen by the torrents 
from the Nevada of Toluca, had gradually worn 
away the soft rock of the soil; the sides were 
almost perpendicular, and not a quarter of a mile 
apart; I think I could almost have shot a bird 
across the cleft: the depth was 1042 feet; and 
the getting over this singular obstruction, although 
the path was good, occupied one hour and a 
quarter of strenuous exertion. 

A circumstance witnessed in this glen, is one 
among many other proofs of the fallacious tendency 
of such theoretical systems as are founded rather 
upon what the inventor thinks Nature ought to do, 
than on what she really does. The bottom of the 
cleft is 4712 feet above the sea, or 2365 feet below 
the city of Mexico, and yet a large group of pine 
trees are flourishing on its rocks. 

Close to the magnificent hacienda of Regla, the 
torrent falls over basaltic pillars about forty feet in 
height; and on each side rise similar columns, of 
perhaps 120 feet elevation, supported on a strata 
of earth or soft stone, which has not the slightest 
‘appearance of volcanic origin. 
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In the plain of El Grande, at the foot of the Real 
del Monte range, can be picked up very many va- 
rieties of obsidian, green and black, streaked and 
spotted; but I only once met with rocks of the 
same substance, and that was on the northern 
slopes of the mountain San Andreis, in the state 
of Valladolid. 

Near the church of Guadalupe, three miles and 
a half north of Mexico, is a well impregnated with 
sulphur: a small hill washed by the lake has its 
earth so much saturated with soda, that salt for 
the use of the capital is extracted from it. In the 
vicinity of the city of Valladolid are several hot 
and tepid springs ; and at the village of Etuquaro, 
ina deep hollow, two sources flow out of a lime- 
stone rock within a few inches of each other, one 
quite warm, the other cold. 

I have heard of some other natural curiosities ex- 
isting in the Mexican Republic, and no doubt there 
must be many quite unknown to the generality of 
the natives themselves ; but Iam by no means de- 
sirous of commencing with the oz dits of a people 
who are in the habit of affirming a thing to be a 
fact one day, for the express purpose of denying 
it the next. 


CHAP. XIV. 
CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF THE PEOPLE. 


“We tt, what are the Mexicans about?” demanded 
a king of Spain of his favourite, who had just re- 
turned from the viceroyalty. ‘* They are ringing 
bells and firing rockets, as usual, Sire; they were 
doing so when I went, all the time I was there, 
and will continue the same to the end of the chap- 
ter. They are good and peaceable subjects, and 
will never give your majesty any trouble, unless 
deprived of the above gratifying and intellectual 
amusements.” 

It would have been impossible to give a more 
concise or truer description of the national ener- 
gies, than is.contamed in the above reply; as all 
persons will testify, who have had the misfortune 
to go to that country, and be deafened or have 
their heads distracted with the incessant noise of 
bell-metal and gunpowder. 

If the Mexicans had only introduced chimes, or 
a ring of bells toned and musical as in England, 
the eternal clamour might perhaps be bear- 
able; but so far from such being the case, there 
are commonly seen in each steeple two bells, a 
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larger and smaller, which are turned over and over 
on a pivot, while men stationed there keep beating 
the outsides with heavy clubs, and boys, by means 
of cords, are pulling the clappers with furious 
violence. I can assure my readers that the sound 
is tremendous, and unlike any thing they ever 
heard or can possibly imagine. Let them add to 
this infernal din, the firing of small rockets and 
reports of petards every time the Hoste is elevated, 
and at certain other parts of the religious cere- 
monies; and then they will join me in opinion, 
either that the people are afraid ¢hezr Supreme 
Being is taking a pap, and must be awakened,* or 
that the custom was originally introduced as a 
piece of state policy to increase the consumption 
of the royal monopoly of gunpowder. : 

In the city of Mexico, the legislative body having 
found their own quiet smoking of cigars and delibe- 
rative cogitations seriously inconvenienced, have 
put some limits to the practice of bell-baiting, ap- 
propriating only a certain number of hours daily — 
to that popular species of enjoyment; but in the 
other towns and villages, the music still rages with 
indefatigable fury. After the mass and markets 
of Sundays, the Indians and labouring classes are 
seen reeling homewards with their weekly supply 
of reckets and powder, for various sacred and ex- 

* <« Either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is ona jour- 


ney, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awakened.”’ 


1 Kings, xvii. 27. 
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hilarating occasions; and those articles are pur- 
‘chased in preference to others usually considered 
more indispensably necessary. 

Three times a day, at noon, the morning, and at 
sun-set, the church bells toll slowly for a few 
minutes, when each person stops, uncovers his 
head, and is supposed to repeat a short prayer in 
behalf of the souls of the dead. There is some- 
thing so sublime and imposing in this custom, that 
even the mechanical indifference with which it is 
observed, cannot make it ridiculous. 

The national habits of dress are remarkable for 
their slovenly, dirty, and beggarly appearance ; 
but these very circumstances rather increase than 
diminish the picturesque effect of those sketches 
which are painted and published for the edification 
of John Bull. The elegant costume of the more 
wealthy cavaliers of the city of Mexico I have 
already alluded to, and do not now speak of. 
Those who can afford to wear what we should call 
boots, ought to lace them up on the outside; but 
as that would require too much trouble, the laces 
are thrown away, the leather hangs down over the 
inner ancles, and the facility of walking is very 
much impeded. The breeches are left open at 
the knees, though furnished with a large supply of 
buttons; and stockings are not known, except to 
a few privileged classes. 

The shirts of those who have one, most often 
serve by their rents to expose more of a dirty 
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skin, than even of discoloured linen; a bandana, 
or some kind of European handkerchief, is wrapped 
round the head, and only removed when the fasci- 
nating occupation of killing its tenantry can be 
indulged in. In short, boots, breeches, and hat, 
might be advantageously changed with an English 
scarecrow. 

The serape, however, is the great curse of the 
Mexicans, the bane of industry, and the conserver 
as well as propagator of infectious diseases; it is 
made like an oblong blanket, with a slit in the 
centre to put the head through; and is among the 
mass of the people almost invariably of a sombre 
dark colour. 

This cloak is usually worn wrapped round the 
body, hanging down behind as far as the joints of 
the knees, with one end thrown over the left 
shoulder, so as to cover the mouth and nose. It is 
in fact the Roman toga, which sounds so well in 
reading, and gives such graceful ideas of drapery, 
and the Lord knows what; but which, in sober 
truth, was just such another wretched substitute 
for every comfort and convenience as the Mexican 
serape. 

When the sun shines hot, the inhabitants cover 
themselves up to the eyes to keep out its rays; 
when the chilly mornings and evenings make the 
cold more piercing from the intense heat. of the 
day, the serape is again made use of, to keep its 
owner warm; but in either case, so long as this 
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cloak is not thrown off, no kind of work or exer- 
tion can be undertaken. 

As they are never cleaned, and are frequently 
handed down from father to son for several eene- 
rations, their filthy state does not require any very 
minute inspection to be made apparent; and as 
they serve for bed clothes at night as well as co- 
vering during the day, there is always a most 
unpleasant effluvia hanging about them. To in- 
herit one of these woollen articles from a man 
who died of a fever; to continue for a short time 
by a sick bed when shrouded in one of them; to 
carry a corpse to the grave, exposed as the dead 
are on a couch; are almost certain sources of con- 
tagion. It is well known, that the Turks keep 
alive the germ of the plague, by the rich and mag- 
nificent dresses which become the heir-loom of a 
family ; and I have myself no doubt, but that the 
celebrated Pandora’s box, which afflicted hu- 
manity with so many evils, was merely a legacy of 
the “well-saved” garments of a venerated an- 
cestor. . 

The priests of Mexico wear a black skull-cap in | 
the house ; and when walking, a shovelled hat of 
such enormous dimensions, that it resembles a 
trough in size, and in shape is much like one of 
those wafers we eat with ice cream. The friars go 
bare-headed, or with a hood like old women ; some 
have black gowns to the heels, others white; a 
third set move about in sackcloth, and a rope round 
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the middle; and the whole form the most gro- 
tesque and odd-looking group imaginable. 
~ Throughout the whole country, the people go 
armed; those who can afford it, never stir without 
a sword, and a sharp-pointed knife stuck in the 
bota of deer-skin ; and the poorer sort carry a stout 
stick, in addition to the knife which is concealed 
up the sleeve. In travelling with a servant, the 
latter is ragged enough, but carries a musket. 

it is not the custom to give dinners, but the few 
| have partaken of with Creoles of the best class, 
consisted of two or three thin soups tasting 
strongly of garlic, meat of several kinds and 
much overdone, good white bread of wheaten 
flour, white beans swimming in lard, and a variety 
of well-made sweetmeats. The wine was from 
Europe; either arough kind of red from Catalonia, 
strong sherry, or the inferior claret of France. 
Blue and white earthenware, with knives and forks 
from England, were produced on these occasions. 

The domestic scenes of discomfort amongst the 
Creoles out of the cities, with very few exceptions 
indeed, are such as are highly revolting to the 
feelings of an Englishman. Four walls  white- 
washed, an opening for a window, with a shutter 
but no glass, a mattress thrown on some boards in 
one corner, two or three low, long, narrow, rush- 
bottomed seats, a rough-made table, half a dozen 
brown jars to stew their victuals in, and a floor of 
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bricks. or plaster, compose the interior arrange- 
ments of almost all the houses. 

Some few have the white-wash relieved by a co- 
loured border of paint, or miserable daubs hung 
up as paintings of saints; many have no mattress, 
and no other opening to admit the light than the 
door itself: but all are equally spit over; for as 
both sexes smoke cigars, they must get rid of the 
saliva, and are too idle to walk to the door. 

The Creoles, if not gambling, generally retire to 
bed before ten o’clock, and in the morning have a 
cup of chocolate, with some sweet biscuits, served 
to them before rising; a little water is then brought 
and poured slowly over the hands, which some- 
times convey a drop of the liquid to the eyes and 
the mouth; but the teeth and nails are left to 
themselves, and shaving takes place only every 
fifth or sixth day. 

The labouring classes are very early risers ; for 
as they lie down in their clothes with no other 
covering than the serape, they have only to rub 
their eyes, yawn, pull the cloak over their shoul- 
ders, and the whole toilette is finished. 

Baron Humboldt says with great truth, that the 
lower classes live almost entirely on vegetable 
diet; but he does not mention what that diet is, 
leaving it to the imagination to picture peas and 
potatoes and cauliflowers, and all the most agree- 
able and succulent species of fruits. The fact is, 
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they live chiefly on the flour of maize made into’a 
sort of pancake called tortilla, having a thick sauce - 
of Chile: pepper, lard, and garlic, spread over it; 
and their drink is pulque, or what is still more in- 
toxicating, a hot fiery species of brandy. 

The mode in which they prepare the maize for 
tortillas is of so primitive a nature, that I think it 
must be the same as adopted in the time of Sarah. 
The corn is placed on a hard smooth stone, having 
a slight degree of concavity, and a woman on her 
knees then takes and crushes it with a smaller 
stone, blowing away the chaff with her breath, and 
frequently dipping the left hand into a pan of water 
to sprinkle the flour. * 

As soon as sufficient is thus ground, and it is a 
most tedious operation,-the flour is kneaded into a 
number of small balls; each of which is patted 
backwards and forwards between the two hands 
till it attains the consistency of.a Scotch oatcake, 
when being very slightly warmed over the wood 
embers, it is eaten. This daily and almost inces- 
sant labour if there are many mouths to feed, falls 
on the poor females; the Spaniards never having 
introduced a hand-mill, or any other mode of grind- 
ing the maize, during a series of three hundred 
years. I rather liked these tortillas when toasted 
crisp; but as | knew the way in which they were 
patted by hands not always delicately clean, I took 
care not to eat the two or three top cakes of a 
series. Paints, whiting, cements, are all ground in 
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the same manner; and the powder is thus pro- 
cured extremely fine. 

The manner in which the Creoles receive each 
other and strangers, is with an overpowering po- 
liteness which they scarcely even pretend pos- 
sesses a single spark of sincerity: they embrace 
on each side, throwing the arms round the neck and 
shoulder first one way and then the other, good- 
naturedly striking the back with the open palm; 
they place every thing they have at the disposal 
of the new comer, wishing he may live a thousand 
years ; but unhappy is the indiscreet person who 
‘takes them at their word, he then finds a cold re- 
ception and nothing else. “A la disposicion de 
usted” is as well understood in the new Republic, 
as “not at home” is in England. 

I remember one day meeting the Cura with two 
of his retinue, riding with a cigar between his 
teeth, and mounted on a remarkably fine horse 
with the Cortez caparison of chain armour hang- 
ing over its haunches ; I praised his animal, and he 
began, ‘‘ a la disp ” but suddenly recollecting 
I was a matter-of-fact sort of person, he stopped 
short in his speech ; and I laughingly begged him 
to proceed, as I should not expect him to give me 
the horse. This Cura was a very generous man in 
some trifles, notwithstanding all his bad qualities. 

The poorest and middling sort of people are 
there as polite to each other as French beggars. 
They always take off the hat on meeting, and 
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make such inquiries as the following: “ How do 
you do?” “ How did you pass the night ?” « How 
is your little wife?” “‘ How did she pass the 
night?” “How are your pretty little children?” 
‘* How did they pass the night ?” 

Diminutives are continually made use of in the 
Spanish language, in order more clearly to evince 
affectionate regard; and it certainly adds very 
much to the sweetness of conversation: they are 
formed by adding zto, zta, to the end of words; 
thus in speaking of a lady, if you say Senorita, it 
implies every species of commendation; and a 
man should be very careful how he addresses even 
an old woman as Seiiora only. 

Huts are almost always guarded by a dozen curs ; 
as though the natives will not hesitate to stab 
a Christian, they will by no means kill a dog: the 
brutes will run out a long distance to bite your 
horses heels ; but if you turn and show symptoms 
of fight, they will sneak back as quickly as they 
advanced. 

One of the favourite habits of the great mass of 
the community in Mexico, not only in the hot 
country where the sun overpowers the inhabitants 
with Jassitude, but also in the mountainous regions 
where the thermometer often sinks below the 
freezing point, is killing the vermin in each 
other’s hair. Towards sunset, not a hut is to 
be found where this employment is not gomg 
forward. The men are seen extended on the 
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ground with their heads on the knees of the 
women, who with infinite dexterity catch the dis- 
agreeable intruders ; taking especial care how- 
ever to kill only a certain number daily, that the 
recreation may never fail: the lords of the crea- 
tion will then cleanse the hair of their wives and 
children in the same manner. 

On Saturdays many of the women and girls from 
the villages go down to the rivulets, and stripping 
themselves naked except a very short petticoat, 
sometimes commence washing their garments, their 
long black hair, and parts of their person: the 
passing and repassing of workmen or others causes 
not the slightest interruption in the scene. 

I have never witnessed a bull-fight on an exten- 
sive scale, or which deserved the name; for the 
few animals I have seen produced for the purpose 
were sufficiently tame, and their opponents suffi- 
ciently timid, to cause both parties to keep ata 
most respectful distance from each other: but I 
have been gratified more than once when riding 
with Mexican Creoles, by their feats of horseman- 
ship ; I have seen them pursue the cattle full gal- 
lop, overtake them, stoop, catch the bullock by its 
tail, and with a dexterous twist at once throw the 
animal to the ground. 

Cock-fighting is one of the most. attractive 
amusements for both sexes, as it enables them to 
bet and gamble without any bodily exertion: the 
sun is kept off by means of boughs. Though at all 
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times a cruel sport, I thought it, as practised in 
Mexico, a singularly disgusting and uninteresting 
mode of killing time; for the Mexican breed of 
cocks is quite of the dunghill kind, and the lancets 
tied on instead of the natural spurs were sufli- 
ciently sharp, generally to settle the combat with a 
single blow. 

To a foreigner, the confusion of sounds between 
the x and the 7, the 4 and the vw, the / and the g, 
pronounced with a cigar in the mouth, is perplex- 
ing to a degree; but the annoyance occasioned 
by those incessant phrases “ poco a poco,” and 
“quien sabe,” is quite intolerable. The first is 
an excuse for every kind of idleness; that it is 
too hot or too cold, the wind ts too high or too 
slight, it is time for dinner, time for a (siesta) nap, 
that to-morrow will do just as well. The other 
means every thing; the precise interpretation 
depends on the way in which it is drawled out. 
It is the French shrug, the English knowing wink, 
the sign of ignorance, of indifference, of doubt. 
A man, I will undertake to say, might travel 
throughout the Republic, visiting every person and 
place worth his attention, without knowing an- 
other word of Spanish than poco a poco, quien 
sabe, usted, and sz;* and that provided he had a 
constant supply of cigars in his pocket, he should 


* Poco a poco, means slowly ; quien sabe, who knows or 
cares; usted, you; St, yes. 
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quit the country with the reputation of being a re- 
markably well-informed and agreeable companion. 

On the few large pieces of water met with in 
Mexico, the Indians make use of a long shallow 
boat for the purpose of fishing ; which is so narrow, 
that persons unaccustomed to the mode of ma- 
naging it would immediately lose their balance and 
get upset. It is formed of the trunk of one tree ; 
and the Indian owners are often seen in the rainy 
season, covered with an odd-looking cloak made of 
the broad reeds of the morass, which effectually 
turns off the wet during the heaviest of storms. 

On the great estates for breeding of cattle in 
the warmer districts, it is usual for the men who 
pursue them with the lazo through the wildernesses 
of shrubs, to guard themselves against the thorns 
of the mimosa trees by means of a mantle of skins 
which envelopes all but their face: a long cape 
hangs from each arm, which the riders hold before 
their eyes when they dash through a thicket ; but 
I once saw two savage-looking fellows, who were 
galloping fearlessly in every direction although 
completely naked. 

The lazo is a strong cord, or well twisted thong 
of skin, about thirty or forty feet in length, with 
a slip-knot at one end, while the other is at- 
tached to the pommel of the saddle; and with this 
noose whirling round and round over his head the 
Mexican gallops after his object, very rarely 
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failing to pitch it over any part of the animal he 
aims at: his own horse plants his feet firmly to 
resist the shock of the tug, as soon as the lazo has 
been thrown; and then wheels off to the right or 
left the more effectually to secure the prey. 

Should the head of cattle thus caught prove 
very violent, another man will let his lazo fall over 
the neck or fore leg; and then the two will pull 
the poor creature in different directions till it falls 
exhausted. If it be a horse that has been thus 
thrown down, two or three men jump on its body, 
holding it firmly by the tail and ears, till it is 
marked with a hot iron, and one of their powerful 
curb bridles and a saddle has been put on; then 
as it rises on being loosened, a man mounts its 
back, keeps his seat in spite of every struggle, 
urges it round a ring with his great spurs, till at 
last the animal, wearied to death, becomes obedient 
and yields, because incompetent any longer to 
continue the exertion. This is termed breaking 
in a horse for riding; and in fact they do not un- 
dergo more than two or three of the above ds- 
ciplinings for that purpose: but a foolish custom 
prevails, of covering the eyes of the animal with 
a band of leather or a handkerchief previous to 
mounting; and the consequence is, that if not so 
treated the horse is frequently unmanageable. 

As Englishmen always despise every thing 
which is not done in their own little island, I of 
course objected to blindfolding my horse; and 
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acquaintance one day, previous to mounting, but 
with my foot on the stirrup, I received such a kick 
on the head, that if it had been the fashion of the 
country to shoe the hind feet of the Rosinantes as 
well as the fore, the few brains I possess must 
have been scattered. My companion thinking me 
dead, rode off to ensure me Christian burial by 
bribing the Cura; and two Indians picked me up, 
caught my horse, and so far from robbing me of 
money or pistols, took every care they could to 
recover me. Whenagain mounted, I had the satis- 
faction of meeting those who were coming to look 
for my corpse; but I thought the worthy priest 
seemed chagrined at losing his reward. | 

A good saddle horse for the cities or travelling, 
is taught what they term the pdso; which is ef- 
fected by striking the inside of the knees of the 
animal when exercising, until it attains a pace 
between the trot and the canter; a sort of waddle 
ridiculous enough to look at, but extremely easy 
and agreeable to the rider. Journeys of twenty 
miles a day, for weeks together, may thus be ac- 
complished without fatigue. 

The Mexican fashion of riding double, is much 
more gallant than ours; for the lady is seated in 
front, and the man passes his arms round her 
waist, not only to secure her from falling but also 
to guide the horse. They have also a very good 
practice of covering the saddle whenever they 
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dismount; as the heat of the sun’s rays on the 
leather is sometimes extremely pernicious to the 
rider. 

When a marriage takes place among the poorer 
people, a feast is immediately given ; which lasts 
sometimes during several days: the bridegroom 
provides a guitar and violin, with plenty of pulque 
and sweet cakes; and his visitors are not ex- 
pected to come empty handed, though they are 
allowed to get as drunk as they please. 

I once attended the funeral of a respectable 
Creole; but my nostrils were on that occasion so 
horribly offended, I never would go to another: I 
could almost fancy that I smell the poor man at 
this moment. : 

The body was placed on a couch, with the neck 
and face bare, a night-cap on the head; the pillow 
was white with black stripes ; the coverlid black, 
with a large red cross down the centre. After 
several prayers, the Cura walked round the bier 
with incense, and a second time with holy water, 
muttering some sentences as he sprinkled the bed: 
four men in red garments then conveyed the 
corpse to the vault, and we all adjourned to the 
house of the relations, who are precluded by eti- 
quette from attending the burial; there having 
heard a prayer or two while some holy water was 
dashed in our faces with a broom, we bowed and 
retired. 


In a former chapter I have mentioned several of 
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the vices and dirty habits openly tolerated in 
Mexican society; but it would fill a volume to 
particularize even a hundredth part: it is only 
however. since my visit to Mexico I am inclined 
to subscribe to the truth of a common assertion, 
that Europe has been afflicted by additional con- 
tagious disorders since her intercourse with the 
American continent. 

The descendants of the Spaniards in Mexico 

pay not the slightest attention to veracity. They 
do not understand the meaning of “word of honour,” 
but interpret it into words of convenience. In 
every transaction they will cheat you if possible; 
making no scruple to deny promises, contracts, 
loans, or debts. 
- The lawyers are there quite a different sort of 
persons from the respectable portion of the pro- 
fession in England. Confidential queries and ac- 
knowledgments to a legal adviser in Mexico, are 
the most certain means you could adopt of ruin- 
ing your own affairs; for if there is a doubt, no 
sooner have. you turned your back than the worthy 
lawyer seeks your adversary, makes his own terms, 
and betrays the weak points of your cause. 

Creoles of title have been more than once 
caught in the fact, when endeavouring to purloin 
prints, books, &c., from the shop of a highly re- 
spectable Kuropean established in the capital ; and 
what was even worse, laughed at their detection 
as a good joke, instead of being ashamed of their 
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knavery. But as far as my own experience goes, 
I must differ from the sweeping accusation of 
theft so often alleged against all the ower classes 
of Mexicans; for throughout my excursions, I 
cannot recall to mind a single instance in which 
any article was stolen from my baggage. It is 
true [ kept my eyes about me; but on some occa-~ 
sions, when half a hundred men, women, and 
children have been crowding round to listen toa 
musical snuff-box I used to produce in the hot 
country, things might have been easily stolen. 
without my knowing it, if the people had been so 
inclined. | 

The son of one of the best educated Creoles 
I have met with, jomed with a day-labourer to 
cheat their employer out of a dollar ; and I under- 
stood the father exclaimed, on being told of the 
fact, ‘* What good was it possible my instruc- | 
tions should do, when they were at variance with 
the example set him by all his companions, and 
all his neighbours.” 

A custom which is universal in Mexico, and 
offensively annoying to Europeans, who never 
before heard of such a thing, is the demanding of 
payment beforehand for the articles ordered. 
Your washerwoman, on taking away the linen, asks 
for an advance of money to buy soap; the tailor 
wants cash to purchase the cloth, the thread, the 
buttons,; all do the same, from the highest to the 
lowest. It is said to have arisen from a convenient 
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forgetfulness the Spaniards used to be troubled 
with, that of not paying for articles after they were 
delivered. , 

If you purchase or hire a house, mines, or any 
other thing, the owner insists on the whole or a 
part of the sum being given him at once. Contract 
with a man to supply you with timber or cotton, 
and he ends his agreement with—“ Provided you 
furnish me with such a proportion of the value as 
eee the pratinnrs mules and oxen for the 
conveyance.” 

It is needless to pot out how frequently this 
enables the other party to cheat you; but the 
misfortune is, that if you refuse to run the risk, 
the Mexicans as pertinaciously decline entering 
into any other arrangement, and consequently you 
get nothing at all. 

Three of us one evening paid a visit to the Cura 
of the town of Isluaca, because we expected to find 
assembled for the benefit of the good man’s in- 
struction, all the beauty of the neighbourhood ; 
nor were we disappointed. While we sat sipping 
some lemonade, mixed with frozen snow from the 
mountain of Toluca, and listening to the priest’s 
asseverations about a little dirty plant with a yel- 
low flower growing wild in his parish, which he 
said was the tea so much loved by the English, 
and a most advantageous object for the com- 
pany’s money; two of the fair guests retired from 
the room. Soon after, a young Italian received a 
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message that he was wanted; and when he came 
back, I congratulated him on talking Spanish so 
fluently, which had evidently captivated the Cura’s 
friends. ‘I wish the good fortune had fallen to 
your share,” he replied; “ for Lhave already been 
persuaded to pay a debt of ten dollars, and have 
promised to bring back from the city what will 
cost me thirty more.” 

As we were quitting the house, the same two 
ladies waylaid us on the stairs; and_ said, as it was 
well known to every body that 200 dollars was of 
no sort of importance to an English company, but 
would enable themselves to new roof and white- 
wash their houses ; they hoped we would bestow a 
trifle of that nature on each of them. “ 

I cannot pretend to say what association of ideas 
makes the following phrase so peculiarly offensive 
to a Mexican beggar, ‘* Vaya usted con Dios” — 
get along with God; but whenever you do make 
that reply to their petitions, they are much more 
angry than an English beggar is with the answer, 
“ Get to the devil.” 

Strolling players and rope-dancers are some- 
times met with in the Republic ; their dress and 
buffoonery being much like those in Britain, only 
a few degrees lower in the scale. [ attended their 
performances in the yard of a ruined house, where 
each spectator brought his own seat or sat down 
on the heaps of rubbish. The music was a drum, 
clarionet, violin, trumpet, and two guitars; the 
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curtain, an old serape hung across a corner ; the 
ranting was considerable, and more than two- 
thirds of it in praise of the Alcalde who had allowed 
them to act. 

On Palm Sunday, a great many of the large 
leaves of that tree, which have been brought from 
the hot country on purpose, are blessed by the 
priest, and then distributed among his parishioners, 
who eagerly bind them against their balconies or 
their huts, as a protection from the effects of 
lightning ; and I was told they would also burn a 
few leaves, and scatter the ashes in the air to 
appease a storm, which is similar to the practice 
in Italy. If a man is found murdered, a small 
heap of stones, with a cross at the top, is placed | 
onthe spot; and sometimes I have seen a wooden 
alcove, containing the skull and a candle, the latter 
of which is lighted, and the former decorated with 
flowers, on the anniversary of the deed. 

The practice of putting the tails of carriage mules 
into broad leather bags has a most ludicrous ap- 
pearance ; and the first time I saw long files of pigs 
standing on their hind legs in the streets of Mexico, 
I thought it the drollest sight imaginable. When, 
however, I got near enough to observe they had 
no heads, I remembered the story of Don Quixote 
and the wine skins, and found that the pigs were 
merely bottles to hold pulque. 

A muleteer I hired to accompany me on one of 
my excursions, became so unhappy when his ani- 
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mal got a sore back from the mountainous paths I 
chose to follow; that after finding all my per- 
suasions and gifts unable to pacify his lamenta- 
tions, I said, “‘the Cura should bless the mule 
when we got back, and so cure it.” “ No, sir, 
whined the man, “ the priest can’t do that. When 
my wife had no children, the holy man did indeed 
bless us with a family; but to cure a mule is quite 
out of his power.” 

This poor fellow, who was really a very worthy 
man, overcome by my solicitations, and by my 
servant’s example, after three weeks’ travelling, 
consented so far to deviate from the established 
usages of his countrymen as to wash once. We 
all caught the ague eventually, and he died; de- 
claring always that I had put him to death, by 
persuading him to touch cold water on a journey. 
I gave his widow ten dollars, and dried her 
tears; but from that day forth, my Mexican 
servant exhibited a more remarkably shining and 
dirty-looking skin. 


CHAP. XV. 


THE INDIANS, AND MODE OF WORKING THE MINES. 


I sua not venture to contradict Baron Humboldt, 
who has stated the number of Indians in the vast 
states of Mexico to be a million, that is, one- 
sixth part of the whole population; because, if he 
means only those of pure blood, he is most proba- 
bly correct; besides, no person can ever hope to 
visit that “country under such singular advantages 
as the author alluded to; and very few would be 
willing to take so much pains in collecting and 
comparing voluminous documents as himself. It 
is by having attempted so much, and _ trusted 
so often to the reports of others, that, notwith- 
standing the vast mass of valuable and interesting 
information contained in his volumes, he has gained 
the appellation among the Europeans in Mexico, 
of Baron Humbug. 

I will appeal to every individual who has tra- 
velled through the different states of the Republic, 
and not merely passed from Vera Cruz to the capi- 
tal; whether nine-tenths of those he has met, did 
not by their colour, their wretchedness, their cus- 
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toms and manners, much more nearly assimilate to 
the Indians than the Creoles. 

Frequent the markets of Mexico, Puebla, or any 
of the other towns and villages; visit the mines, or 
other large establishments; and if you don’t find 
pure Indians, you will yet observe the same miser- 
able and ignorant beings, united together by the 
iron bond of degradation and long oppression. 

The Creoles themselves are precisely of this 
way of thinking. Ask an Alcalde, a Cura, or any 
descendant of the Spaniards, concerning the popu- 
lation of the neighbouring district; and he imme- 
diately replies, “ of rational creatures we have nine 
families; but the ‘gentes irracionales’ are esti- 
mated at fifteen thousand.” The number, of course, 
depends upon the part of the SORE to which the 
inquiry is directed. 

The ‘free and liberal mstitutions” of the new 
Republic are not therefore particularly pleasing to 
the great mass of the population; they say they 
“don’t understand these oaths and votes and Con- 
eresses, continually changing, and for no good pur- 
pose; that they have always been accustomed, like 
their fathers, to obey a king, and they wish one 
man to be chosen who might govern them as he 
thinks best.” 

[I have been present at two or three swearing to 
the last edition of the constitution, and thought the 
whole business vastly farcical; a tedious prosy 
document was rehearsed by a “gente racional” 
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under authority, who with a cigar at the corner of — 
his mouth, seemed to care as little about what he 
was reading as his auditory ; but the national militia 
had turned out, like Falstaff’s ragged regiment, 
under the expectation of a donation of pulque. 

The only decided feeling exhibited on the sub- 
ject of the national interests, is hostility towards the 
Spaniards ; for there was something in the tyranny 
of that people more revolting than even frantic 
cruelty. Gomez's banditti always treated their 
Spanish prisoners with great barbarity: besides, 
nearly all the priests are opposed to the Spanish 
dominion; being at enmity with the monks and 
friars on that account, as well as most others. 

The true Indians of pure descent very rarely live 
in the towns or larger villages, but on the sides of 
abrupt hills and secluded valleys, out of sight of 
the more frequented paths; and they have gained 
nothing by the revolution except exemption from 
a slight poll tax. These people refuse to take any 
part whatever in the election of magistrates and 
members of Congress; and it is only by giving 
them a glass of brandy when they come to market, 
that they can be induced to express an opinion ; 
but they will then vote for any body or any thing, 
in gratitude for the liquor. 

The tribes are numerous though small, differing 
in features, dress, and language; and excepting a 
few of those who inhabit the mountains near the 
metropolis, they seem devoid of that courage and 
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ferocity which is generally attached to our ideas of 
savage life; they are timid and sullen, melancholy, 
or perhaps I ought to say apathetic. Some wear 
their black hair hanging over their eyes and faces, 
so as to give them a most wild and forbidding ap- 
pearance ; but I can speak from experience, that 
when not infuriated by intoxication, the traveller 
has nothing to fear either from their insults or their 
attacks. | 

It would certainly be imprudent to trust too far 
to the forbearance of the Indians, by going among 
them unarmed ; and yet their dexterity in throwing 
a stick or a stone is so great, that had they been 
naturally of a vicious disposition, some violent out- 
rages must have taken place. In regard to their 
acquirements, degraded as the Creoles are, the 
aborigines have vow become ten times worse ; for 
they absolutely have no further perceptible ideas 
than eating, drinking, sleeping, and worshipping 
an image. 

I must make an exception in favour of cunning, 
for which quality they display a laudable partiality ; 
and nothing could be more satisfactory, than the 
manner in which some of the miners contrived for 
several weeks to evade paying the Cura his tax of 
threepence on each dollar of wages. As there were 
two pay-tables on a Sunday to settle the weekly 
disbursements, they took notice how the work-lists 
were usually distributed, and then divided their 
labour so as to receive less than a dollar from each 
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cashier. At length “ holy mother church” found 
them out; and furious at such gross impiety, took 
effectual measures to prevent a recurrence of their 
profligate conduct. 

The women, as is the case among all savage or 
half-civilized communities, are treated with great 
harshness, and have to work much more than the 
men; they most frequently carry home the weekly 
provisions after the public mass has been said in the 
market-place, are often kicked and beat by the 
stronger sex, and pant under a heavy load anda 
hot sun, while their husbands reel forwards with 
nothing but a guitar in their hands. But let not 
the mention of this instrument give rise to ideas of 
music and mirthand happmess; the only notion an 
fidian has of harmony, is to run his fingers over 
the strings, which produces a noise, and with that 
sound he is satisfied from year's end to year’s end. 

The Roman Catholic clergy have always been 
much greater adepts at gaining converts than any 
other description of missionaries ; therefore they 
never attempted effectually to root out the idola- 
trous ‘superstitions of the natives of Spanish Ame- 
rica, but only destroyed the figures of wood and 
stone, in order the more easily to turn the worship 
of the Indians towards representations of the cross 
and of saints; at least, such is the only reason I 
can give for the existence of ceremonies like the 
following, which must surely have been handed 
down from the days of Montezuma, though the sea- 
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son and the meaning of the observance have been 
somewhat changed. 

On August 15th, which was kept as a great fes- 
tival, in honour of the Virgin Mary’s reception into 
heaven, I went to the village church, where I was 
informed certain religious rites were that anniver- 
sary to be performed; for, as these holy dramas 
bring in a considerable revenue, the priests very 
properly enact them turn and turn about. After 
high mass, a sermon, and suitable well-made 
fireworks, ten Indians of both sexes dressed in 
white vests and trowsers, but ornamented with 
scarfs, handkerchiefs, and smalJl red and white 
feathers on their heads, entered the church amid a 
crowd of spectators. Each carried in the right 
hand a small gourd or box filled with pebbles, 
which by continual shaking kept up a rattling 
noise ; while the left hands grasped square battle- 
dores, also adorned with red and white feathers. 
Two other Indians with well executed and hide- 
ous masks over their faces, acted as the kings of 
misrule during the féte; driving back the crowd 
with blows of a cudgel, and directing the dancing 
of the rest: to these worthies I presented a dollar, 
and was forthwith handed through the mob to the 
best place, namely the altar itself. 

The first ten formed two and two down the 
middle of the church, and approached the altar in 
a dance; lifting their knees very high, striking 
their feet sharply against the ground, turning 
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round each other and changing places, rattling 
their gourds, waving their plumaged battledores, and 
always bending the knee to the altar when their 
movements brought them to the top of the set: 
they next lifted a young girl ona stool above their 
heads, where she danced and knelt for some mi- 
nutes; and one of the chiefs of the revels put the 
stuffed imitation of some animal on his shoulders, 
and then butted at all those who were near him. 

There was nothing at all indecorous in the ex- 
hibition, except the sacredness of the place chosen. 
In the village were collected together all the inha- 
bitants of the environs, like a fair; only nothing 
but pulque, cakes, sweetmeats, and a few bad 
fruits were sold tothe bystanders. Amid this large 
assembly of very ugly people, | observed one 
woman with red hair; a solitary instance among the 
natives of Mexico, as far as I know to the contrary. 

It is singular that the Aztec and most of the 
other Indian tribes, should have settled themselves 
on the high ridges of the central country where the 
climate is ‘subject to severe cold; as from the 
peculiar features and colour of their descendants, 
it would seem certain the migration took place 
from a hot region. Except the few Sambos or 
progeny of negroes on the immediate coasts, there 
are none of the Mexicans so very dark as those of 
the miscalled ‘Table Land ;’ and in respect to 
ugliness, and shortness of stature, they remain 
unrivalled in the Republic, 
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Several of the earliest Spanish writers after the 
conquest, mention the Tariscan Indians, who in- 
habited the territory near lake Patzquaro, as being 
eminently mild and industrious in their habits ; and 
speak of their various arts and manufactures in a 
strain of commendation, which proves them to have 
excelled their conquerors in most of the attributes 
of civilization: Spanish rule and Spanish example 
have done wonders in destroying nearly all traces of 
their former acquirements ; but fortunately nature 
has still preserved in them an aptitude for imi- 
tation. 

When we first arrived in the country we found 
blacksmiths who could make a heavy shoe for 
a horse, iron bars and wedges for mining, and 
could even tip the latter with steel as well as 
sharpen it to a point; the masons were good and 
excelled in cement ; the carpenters seemed totally 
unacquainted with any other instruments than the 
hatchet and an adze. 
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The preceding figure of Mexican carpenters, 
and the following illustrations of the process of 
mining and amalgamation, are scrupulously copied 
from some small silver figures which 1 purchased 
in the city of Mexico, and were made by an In- 
dian: they therefore show the present proficiency 
of the natives in the arts of designing and modelling. 

It may be, that the Spaniards themselves are 
ignorant of such extraordinary inventions as the 
saw, the plane, the auger; and yet I have seen 
the painting of a martyr, who was tied between 
boards and then sawed down the middle. . Car- 
penters in Mexico however, cut down a tree of 
large dimensions; and then by dint of the most 
praiseworthy perseverance, contrive to chip away 
both sides of the trunk so as to form one plank. 

The dexterity with which they used the adze, 
and their nicety of eye and hand in smoothing a | 
board, were quite surprising; and the European 
artizans had not established their workshops more 
than four months, before many of the natives could 
not only use every instrument in the chest, but 
actually made me the frames of several windows 
when they had witnessed the finishing of one 
model. 

Those Indians who gain their livelihood by sup- 
plying the markets, take up their light wicker 
baskets, which are often five feet high by two and 
a half wide; and filling the compartments with 
fowls, eggs, fruits, &c. suspend them over the 
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back by means of a broad leather band across the 
forehead; and thus start for the town. With this 
enormous pannier projecting almost three feet 
above the head, barefooted or perhaps with sandals, 
and a stout stick in his hand, the Indian trots along 
at an even pace with his toes well turned inwards, 
totally careless whether he journies one day or 
three provided his articles for sale do not get 
spoilt. 

As this race of peopie always go on foot, and 
are accustomed to carry heavy burthens, their legs 
are extremely stout, their backs very strong; but 
their arms are almost invariably disproportionately 
weak: they are just the reverse in appearance of 
many of our English agricultural labourers; who 
from the habit of wearing thick heavy shoes, have 
often fine persons and brawny arms supported on 
a pair of spindle shanks which seem borrowed 
from another body. 

The Indians have a strong natural aversion to 
labour, and they will never work unless watched, 
or under a system | will presently explain ; yet it 
is remarkable how much they will perform in their 
own slow and inefficient modes. 

Each mining district of any importance has a 
resident deputy from the college of mines; chosen 
annually, and vested with powers which in some 
cases supersede all other authority. Thus if a man 
who is in the employment of miners is arrested for 
any offence, the deputy can insist on the magis- 
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trate sending the culprit to work during the day, 
and only allow him to be imprisoned at night: so 
precise were the royal ordinances in favour of a 
department of industry which is almost the only 
real source of wealth in the country; the only one 
which enables the inhabitants to pay for European 
goods, or furnish a revenue. 

The veins of silver were no doubt originally dis- 
covered by fires being accidentally lighted on spots 
where the ore “ cropped out” on the surface; and 
some portion of metal became smelted and seen : 
adventurers then began to sink a shaft; or much 
more commenly to dig a hole in the vein itself, 
following the richer lodes in all their sinuosities, 
eroping about sometimes above, sometimes below, 
but leaving nothing behind that was worth taking 
away. 

I have heard many professional European miners 
declare, that no.workings could be carried on more 
devoid of all system than those of the Mexicans ; 
and yet in despite of all the very best of theories, 
the ignoramuses had contrived to extract the pre- 
cious contents. 

The Indians were not precisely treated as slaves, 
but certain rights were always exercised over them 
in regard to mining, which obliged a certain pro- 
portion of labourers to be furnished in each dis- 
trict, and to work at reduced wages. They were. 
in truth hewers of wood and drawers of water ; 
and obliged in addition to the ore, to carry out 
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the mud and other refuse in skin sacks, or some- 
times wicker baskets, on their backs, 


Whether I am correct or not in the conjecture 
I cannot say; but I have often thought when visit- 
ing the old narrow winding excavations of the 
natives, that men were capable of going further 
under ground in that pure atmosphere without a 
circulation of air than in denser climates: fire 
damps are, I believe, unknown, and wherever a 
candle will burn, there the air is not so much 
stagnated as to prevent breathing. 

When the workmen arrive at the opening of the 
shafts or levels they strip entirely, except a cloth 
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round the middle; then signing the cross, each 
takes a candle, and they commence a shrill dis- 
sonant hymn to the Virgin, which gradually be- 
comes softened and pleasing as they recede from 
the surface. Certain regulations are strictly ad- 
hered to with reference to the relieving of the 
labourers, or allowing them to quit the enclosed 
space above, except at stated periods; a measure 
of precaution to prevent the purloining of the 
richer ore. 

Very few fronts are so wide as to admit more 
than two men abreast, but the vein can be attacked 
in many places at once; and to insure the industry 
of the miners the system of task work is adopted, 
with the addition of a certain proportion of all rich 
ore they may dig out: it is likewise much more 
economical in the end, to make them a certain al- 
lowance for finding themselves with candles and 
gunpowder. | 

If the shaft is perpendicular, a large wooden 
drum turned by horses raises to the surface a sort 
of sack made of three great skins firmly sewed to- 
oether and filled with water; for the use and mode 
of making tubs with staves is utterly unknown, 
and there are very few mines which have a level 
deep enough to drain a third part of their gal- 
leries. While this is going forward, the carriers 
work their way to the surface by means of notched 
poles put across a part of the shaft in a zigzag 
fashion; and they then give their load to the 
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breakers, who knock the ore into pieces exactly 
as if they were going to macadamize a road. 
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The quantity brought “to grass” by each indi- 
vidual would appear ridiculously small to those 
who are unacquainted with the difficulties of the 
low underground passages, and the fatigue of 
mounting several hundred feet of notched sticks ; 
but it is the long established usage of the natives, 
and can only be got rid of by degrees, even in 
those mines where the shafts will allow of a bucket. 

A well-regulated establishment ought to have 
selectors of ore quite distinct from the breakers, 
to point out what is worth undergoing the addi- 
tional expenses of amalgamation; but to this plan 
all the Mexican proprietors will of course object 
most strenuously, and insist upon sending every 
description of ore to the manufactory. Many ex- 
cellent Europeans are also of opinion, that whatever 
is good for the native owner, must be advantageous 


for both parties ; but Lam of quite a different way 
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of thinking. If sow three bushels of wheat, and 
only reap two bushels, and am then obliged to give 
one of those bushels of produce to another person, 
it seems clear to me that I lose two bushels, and 
the other party gains one by the bargain. 

At the manufactory the ore is ground, or else 
pounded very fine under stampers, and then placed 
on an area most frequently open to the weather, 
but preferable if covered from the rain and cold ; 
it is there wetted and mixed with certain propor- 
tions of salt and burnt pyrites, which vary in quan- 
tity on every occasion, and can only be known 
from long experience. This mud, which strongly 
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resembles the scrapings of London streets, is well 
trodden and mixed together by men or horses ; 
quicksilver is then squeezed through a fine cloth 
all over the heap, and the mass is again turned 
over and kicked about for a long succession of 
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days. Thus, according to circumstances of the 
state of the atmosphere and various other causes, 
the mud remains from three to six weeks before it 
is fit to be washed ; then it is put into a cistern of 
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water, well stirred up, and allowed to run very 
gently down a long inclined plane or trough, as 
represented in the figure. The quicksilver having 
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united itself with the minute particles of the pre- 
cious metal, they are together heavy enough to 
sink and collect at the stops on the board, while 
the refuse dirt is carried off with the water. 
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The greater portion of the mercury is got back, 
by pressing the mass obtained from the washing ; 
and the rest, except a certain loss which must 
occur, is obtained by sublimation, leaving pure 
silver behind. 

As the great mass of Mexican mine proprietors 
had not manufactories of their own, they were 
obliged to send their ore to be amalgamated by 
other persons; paying them a fixed sum fora given 
quantity, and all the additional expenses of salt, 
pyrites, and mercury. [t must therefore be evident, 
without my entering into prolix details, that the 
owner of the manufactory had very numerous op- 
portunities of cheating the miner ; and that all the 
energies of the latter were continually exercised to 
prevent his being very grossly robbed. 

The one would damp his salt, only half burn his 
pyrites, put bullets into the quicksilver to increase 
the weight, and by carelessly washing the mud, 
gain a handsome profit from the refuse carried off. 
The miner, on the.other hand, would calculate to 
an incredible nicety what each quantity of the ore 
sent ought to yield in silver. 

The Germans, who added a great deal of eco- 
nomy in their arrangements to much practical 
experience in silver ores, found on trial that many 
of the processes adopted in their native .country 
would not succeed in Mexico, aud they very wisely 
gave up all such unproductive innovations and ex- 
periments immediately; satisfied with having as- 
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certained the fact, without obstinately insisting that 
nature ought to have made all climates alike. 
Every German with whom I have conversed in 
the Republic, admitted candidly, that in judgment 
of the value of ores, in all processes of amalgama- 
tion, in shrewdness, and in those details they were 
accustomed to, the Mexicans were at least equal, 
if not superior to the Europeans; but that the 
great defect of their system, was in not endeavour- 
ing to concentrate the riches of a vast mass of ore 
into a small compass by means of “ percussion 
tables,” before they commenced so tedious and 
expensive an operation as amalgamation. 


The Mexican smelting furnaces are tolerably 
well arranged, the blast being driven by a column 
T 
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of water according to the European improvements ; 
but the Germans introduced new fluxes; and by 
means of the “percussion washing tables,” and 
small establishments of management, they have, I 
am told, almost superseded the use of amalgama- 
tion, and have already sent net remittances to 
Europe. 


An Overseer trying the quality of the Amalgam. 


CHAP, XVI. 
CONDUCT OF THE SPANIARDS. 


Arter having thus recalled to my recollection a 
variety of thoughts which occupied my mind while 
I resided in the country; after having referred 
constantly to notes written on the spot; and after 
having so unreservedly expressed my disgust at 
the present state of society, morality, integrity, 
education, and the filthy manners and customs of 
the people; what am I irresistibly compelled to 
declare is the result of all my reflections? That the 
Mexicans are what the Spaniards have made 
them; that Mexico shows no other signs of civili- 
sation except its vices. 

When Napoleon first entered the Spanish terri- 
tory, a celebrated statesman with him is reported to 
have exclaimed, “ Sire, you are now quitting Eu- 
rope for Africa :?’? and, assuredly, notwithstanding 
their bigotted prejudices, they have more African 
blood in their veins, than of that of either their Ro- 
man or Gothic conquerors. 

I know not why it has been the fashion to speak 
of the “ proud and noble Spaniard.” If we consult 
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our own history, we shall find, for a long succession 
of ages, that the “high-minded race” have treated 
English subjects with vindictive and atrocious bar- 
barity, whenever they thought it could be done 
with impunity; that they have acted towards our 
government with duplicity and open breach of faith, 
when under the rule of a weak prince ; and have as 
invariably crouched and craved for mercy, when 
chastised by a firmer assertor of his country’s 
rights. 

If we examine the histories of foreign countries, 
we shall see the fact recorded, that wherever the 
Spaniards have had dominion, and their blood been 
intermingled, the use of the knife, assassination, 
and all the vices of the worst passions of the human 
mind, have been notoriously prevalent. 

It would be needless to cite Naples and Sicily as 
proofs of the truth of my assertion, because nobody 
will dispute the fact as far as relates to them; but 
it is not so generally known, that among the lowest 
classes of Bruxelles and all Belgium, the knife is 
very commonly made use of to settle disputes. 

It is, however, a still fairer criterion of their just 
claim to the nobler virtues, to take their own history ; 
and what does it teach us? That the only period 
when the arts, poetry, music, chivalrous gallantry, 
and the intellectual acquirements of mankind, have 
flourished in Spain, was when the Moors governed 
the country as masters; and when the few who 
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dared call themselves Spaniards, concealed them- 
selves as banditti or guerrillas in the fastnesses of 
the northern mountains. 

If the Moors did not entirely root out the remnant, 
it was because, as in the case of our own Welsh, 
the stronger nation did not seriously covet bleak 
and unprofitable wastes ; and so far from fearing 
the petty warfare continually carried on, looked 
upon it as a good school for the brave, a harmless 
employment for the turbulent. 

When, however, the French under Charles Mar- 
tel had brought a signal destruction on the Moors, 
and their own divisions and sanguinary disputes had 
completed their weakness; then, after a lapse of 
nine hundred years, the Spaniards once more gained 
an ascendancy in their native land. 

And how did this “ high-minded and noble” na- 
tion preserve their treaty and their faith with a 
people, who, Spanish writers assure us, had ruled 
them with justice and clemency during nine cen- 
turies? They broke the treaty in every particular ; 
and by executions, confiscations, and banishments, 
drove out the larger number of the most industri- 
ous inhabitants, converting the garden of their 
country into an uncultivated and thinly populated 
waste. 

The successor of that prince who had so acted, 
being also elected Emperor of Germany, was en- 
abled to advance the Spanish monarchy to the first 
rank among the kingdoms of Europe; but his son 
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being no longer at the head of the Germans, and 
having by his bigotry established the Inquisition 
and lost Holland, Spain, left to herself and her 
own energies, has from that day been considered a a 
power of the second class. 

_ Let me however return to the conduct displayed 
by the “ proud and noble Spaniard” in the Ameri- 
can provinces. 

A gentleman who helda prominent station in the 
late Constitutional Cortes, assured me that there 
was no law existing in Spain which excluded the 
Mexicans from holding any and every employment 
under the crown; and I am far from disbelieving 
that fact, because he is much too well informed to 
be ignorant on the subject, and much too honour- 
able wilfully to deceive. But let me ask, whether 
it is not quite possible to deprive a particular class 
in the community of the privileges of their fellow- 
subjects, without any legal enactment being passed 
to take away those advantages? Itis currently 
asserted throughout the new Republic, that such 
was the practical tenour of the existing regulations 
under the Mexican viceroys ; and if any confidence 
whatever can be placed in the speeches and 
writings of such a people, there must have been 
some foundation for these repeated complaints. 

I have heard it over and over again affirmed, 
that during the long series of years they were 
under the Spanish dominion, not one hundred na- 
tive individuals were promoted to situations of 
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authority and profit: unless perhaps the period 
immediately preceding the revolution shall be ad- 
mitted as affording a contradiction to the de- 
claimer. | 

Among the monks and friars and monastic es- 
tablishments, only Spaniards were advanced to 
stations of dignity and influence. The same was 
the case with the bishoprics and church hierarchy ; 
and I have already mentioned in my account of the 
war of independence, the rancorous hatred exist- 
ing between the regular and secular clergy on that 
very subject; but the Mexicans go farther, and 
declare, that not even a door-keeper to any of the 
public institutions, or any other office under the 
government, however menial, was given to a native 
if a Spaniard could be found to fill it. 

If there be any Spaniard who shall think it for 
the credit of his country, that the above vexatious 
system shall be shown never to have existed; he 
had better give the names of the Creoles em- 
ployed, the years when, and the stations they held: 
then the Mexicans may, if they choose, prove him 
to be misinformed; but for my part, I am _per- 
fectly satisfied that both the parent and child are 
so utterly worthless, I shall beg leave to decline 
taking any further interest in the discussion. 

I can only judge the Spaniards by history, by 
those I have met with in Mexico, by the degrading 
state of ignorance and misery to which they have 
reduced the people of that country; and by re- 
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in his letters to Charles the Fifth, of the arts, ma- 
nufactures, power, and civilization of Montezuma’s 
empire at the time of the conquest. 

I have met however several Englishmen who 
have been much in Spain; and who, after describ- 
ing to me that ‘“ high-minded race” as a nasty, 
bigoted, garlick-eating, lazy set; as men who would 
not fight in open warfare, but showed the ferocity 
of the tiger when they could pounce on their prey 
from a_rock or an ambush; after this tirade of 
commendation, have wound up the whole with, 
“but still the Spaniards are a fine set of men 
taken individually.” 

How are we to account for this singular species 
of infatuation, unless it is a remnant of those prin- 
ciples instilled into our minds at school; where 
the aspiring boy is most zealously taught to admire 
those qualities above all others, which our religion 
and our nature most strenuously urge us to abhor 
and to shun. 

We are there told to applaud, and to imitate, if 
occasion permits, the conduct of “ parents who 
order their children to execution—patriots who 
display their virtue by stabbing their benefactors— 
heroes who fight bravely when they know them- 
selves invulnerable—chiefs who prove their wisdom 
by deceiving all who put confidence in them—re- 
publics which exhibit their freedom by putting to 
death those who defended them—gods who were 
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justly worshipped for their power, because they se- 
duced all the wives and daughters in their vicinity.” 

If we really ought to admire such bright exam- 
ples as the above, if it is seriously intended to in- 
culeate the doctrine that the end justifies the 
means; I can then be at no loss to comprehend 
why the Spaniards are so often called “ proud and 
noble and high-minded.” But until rapaciousness 
is proved to be virtue, idleness and filth to be a 
noble disdain of imitating the progressive im- 
provements of other nations; until all that and 
much more is distinctly proved, I shall keep my 
present opinion that the Mexicans are to be patzed, 
the Spaniards to be despised. 

From all I have seen of the state of the coun- 
try and of the people, during excursions in Mexico 
of considerably above two thousand miles; from 
all the inquiries | have made, and books I have 
consulted; I cannot perceive one single benefit the 
Spaniards have conferred on their American pro- 
vinces, in addition to the introduction of horses, 
cattle, wheat, and a few other articles, except 
doing away with human sacrifices: and let me add, 
that atrocious rite was abolished by destroying 
with fire and sword, many Indian nations and many 
millions of human beings. 

In short, I am not at all surprised that Spain, in- 
stead of gaining strength by her vast possessions, 
or being enriched by the large sums of money she 
certainly drew from them; has been doomed to 
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see her population allured to a foreign clime in the 
hope of gaining rapid wealth, and her lands re- 
main barren for want of hands and inclination to 
work them. 

If I was superstitious, I should say that the late 
attempt of the Constitutional party to limit the 
tyrannical power of their king, in which all honest 
men wished them success, was very possibly al- 
lowed to be unsuccessful, because they haughtily 
rejected the claim of the Mexicans to enjoy the 
same rights and immunities, as they were them- 
selves so eagerly contending for. 


CHAP. XVII. 


MINING SPECULATIONS. 


I wap intended to have devoted some twenty or 
thirty pages to the illustration of this chapter ; 
but there really exists so much misconception, so 
much feverish irritation in the public mind relative 
to the subject, that. I have been persuaded to sus- 
pend the publication of my manuscript, even after 
it. had been in the printer’s hands: and I shall 
content myself therefore with now stating, that 
there positively are many silver mines in the Re- 
public of Mexico, out of which very large sums of 
money have formerly been extracted, and which 
still contain much wealth, to reward the labours 
of the persevering and of the economical. 


Wes Laren 
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The above figure was designed to explain one of the pro- 
cesses of the amalgamation; and being engraved, I have inserted 
it as a proof of the ingenuity of untutored Indians in modelling 
figures of the silver amalgam. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
FOREIGNERS IN MEXICO. 


As must always be the case in a country newly 
thrown open to commercial enterprise, and where 
time has not been allowed for the government to 
become firmly established, or sincerely desirous of 
founding a national reputation for integrity and 
justice; the foreign individuals who flocked to 
Mexico on its declaration of independence, were 
not generally of a rank in society to shame the new 
republicans out of their self-conceit, or to set them 
an example of good conduct. 

I do not mean to assert, that there were nota 
proportion whose education and manners proved 
them to have moved among the gentlemen of their 
own countries; and to save critics unnecessary 
trouble, I will frankly avow that I place myself 
among the number of those favoured few; but 
many were clerks from European or North Ameri- 
can counting-houses, suddenly raised by the par- 
tiality of their employers into the situation of junior 
resident partners of the firm at Mexico; others, 
some one thing, some another; all very good sort 
of people in their way, but pushing their preten- 
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sions and their ideas of importance much farther 
than what can be easily imagined. Whatever dis- 
advantages those gentlemen may have laboured 
under in the society of their own native towns, were 
most amply compensated to them in their new re- 
sidence; for their clothes were so much better 
made, their linen and faces so much cleaner, their 
manners and conversation so far superior, to those 
of the Mexican republicans, that they were gladly 
received into many of the houses of the richest and 
the noblest. 

European servants were sometimes treated as 
equals in the capital, and almost always in the 
smaller towns and villages, by people whose em- 
ployment in the state and situation in life ought to 
have taught them the impropriety of so doing. Se- 
veral Europeans were invited to a sort of public 
breakfast, at which all the clerical, judicial, and 
military authorities were present; and in the midst 
of the feast, an English stable-boy, well dressed, 
but in the service of a native of title, entered the 
apartment; he was received with shouts of joy by 
his Mexican acquaintances, and the judge joined 
with the commandant-in pressing him to take a 
seat and eat with the rest. 

I will not deny but some of that pride began to 
creep over me, which is so heartily abused as ari- 
stocratical and unchristian, and I looked with undis- 
guised astonishment at the servant and the party ; 
the boy, who possessed infinitely more good breed- 
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ing than the Mexican gentlemen, made many ex- 
cuses, but at last the affair was compromised by 
his sitting down near the lower end of the table. 

The conduct of this stable-boy impressed me 
favourably at the time; but when I afterwards 
heard and witnessed the almost daily scenes of ims 
pudence, drunkenness, and disregard to the. inte 
rests of their employers and their own characters, 
which were taking place among the European 
workmen and others throughout the Mexican Re- 
public ; [looked upon William’s mode of acting as 
one of the most creditable specimens of English 
propriety I had met with in Mexico. 

It will be quite amusing for those who have the 
opportunity, to observe how very many of the 
Europeans who have resided in Mexico, will con- 
duct themselves when they return to their native 
countries; [ strongly suspect, from the unmeasured 
abuse with which I have heard them descant on the 
pride, ceremony, haughty politeness, and “ all that 
sort of thing,” of the higher orders in Europe ; that 
they will find themselves vastly uncomfortable 
when again among those who have known them 
from childhood, and bitterly repent they ever ven- 
tured to quit the El Dorado of the New World. 

Few things could be more truly absurd, than to 
listen to the vituperations of those well-meaning 
individuals against all distinctions conferred by 
birth, rank, and official situations; while in the 
same breath they unanimously declared, that wealth 
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and commercial enterprise alone ought to be loaded 
with honours, station, importance, and respectful 
deference, by the rest of mankind. 

A never-failing subject of conversation and 
animadversion, was the difficulty experienced by 
clerks and other confidential agents of money- 
making men, in procuring a passage from Jamaica 
to Vera Cruz; for at that period the letters were 
forwarded ina British vessel of war. 

What right had the naval officers to object to 
resigning their cabins and beds to mercantile 
men? Were not the cruisers merely stationed to 
protect commerce? Who paid both officers and 
seamen except the merchants? Whenever I at- 
tempted not only to justify but to approve of such 
unprecedented malignity on the part of the officers, 
I was told it was all ‘ esprit de corps;” and that I 
no doubt should commit the same outrageous vio-' 
lence against the convenience of others, if I had 
it in my power. 

I confessed the fact; that if I had been provided 
with a barrack room six feet by two and a half wide 
in any part of his majesty’s dominions, and some 
worthy stranger, whom I neither had heard of or 
cared a straw about, had opened my door to solicit 
I would resign my domicile to him, because there 
was no other to be procured; I should not only . 
have told my visitor to go to the devil, but if] 
found on inspection that he was not much stronger 
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than myself, have shown him down stairs without 
ceremony. 

Is it to be tolerated, that after an individual has 
been received on board a vessel of war notwith- 
standing the most sericus privations to gentlemen 
of the profession, who get some sixty or ninety 
pounds a year as a remuneration for all their dan- 
gers and services to their country; the same 
guest makes a point of objecting to all the regu- 
lations of the ship as frivolous, to its discipline as 
tyrannical ? 

When soldiers or sailors are sentenced to be 
flogged by a court martial, the members of which 
are likely more particularly to hate that species of 
punishment because they are generally obliged to 
see it inflicted; let persons inquire into the na- 
ture of the offence, and then reflect how the mild 
cwil laws of Britain would probably treat a similar. 
crime, before they indulge in unqualified accusations 
of cruelty and oppression. In order to assist their 
memory, I will openly assert, that in nine cases out 
of ten, the culprit would be kept several months 
in jail till the Assizes took place; and being by 
that time in good condition for the gallows, he 
would be transported for life or perhaps hanged, 

I do not intend to enter into an edifying detail 
of the quarrels and slanders, and abuse of cha- 
racter, both verbal and published, which took place 
repeatedly amongst the foreigners residing in the 
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Federal capital; but shall content myself with 
stating, that it was a great source of delight to the 
Mexicans; more particularly because the British 
heretics figured very conspicuously in the gratify- 
ing amusement. 

Among many other creditable occurrences, was 
that of one individual volunteering to make oath 
that his rival had not got certain documents which 
he asserted were in his possession, although there 
could not be any more possibility of the former 
being acquainted with the fact, than the king of 
the Ashantees. And as perhaps no circumstance 
could have more completely displayed the genuine 
patriotism of some of the worthy Mexican citizens 
who were in power, I will relate the anecdote. 

A gentleman arrived from Europe, with powers 
of attorney to contract a loan with the Republican 
government, at a low per centage for premium. 
But this would not at all suit the cupidity of some 
three or four influential men; so they agreed to 
make the required loan with another foreign house 
at a much higher premium, provided they them- 
selves were allowed to pocket half the profits. 
Two members of the Congress objected to such a 
barefaced attack on the public purse; but were 
silenced by assurances that the whole report rela- 
tive to the proffered favourable loan was false. Se- 
cure in the integrity of his proceedings, and confi- 
dent in the possession of his credentials, the agent 
of the less mercenary contractor was determined 
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not to be easily put down; and being possessed 
of considerable talent, he managed matters so well 
that the affair was ordered to be investigated. 

When before the authorities, the European 
agent, who was himself far too honourable to wish 
that a countryman should take a false cath, even 
by mistake, strongly urged the other to pause be- 
fore he proceeded further in the business ; but his 
opponent, looking only to the prospect of pecu- 
niary gain, and being made even more certain by 
these expostulations that the documents could not 
be produced, swore positively they did not exist. 
While the words of the oath were yet tingling in 
the ears of the assembly, the papers were placed 
on the table! Yet the volunteer oath-taker earned 
his reward; for the Mexican ministers, if report 
says true, most creditably stuck to their bargain, 
and the nation had to pay the higher premium. 

I am not quite sure whether this is one of the 
loans on which the dividends have not been paid ; 
but Iam quite certain that the above anecdote was 
related to me publicly by an eye-witness, a man of 
unimpeached honour, and one who must have 
known the truth; and I am apt to believe, there- 
fore, it was never intended from the commence- 
ment, that more of the dividends should be paid 
than might prove most perfectly convenient and 
necessary, in order to procure further loans. — 

The next best thing to understanding a subject, 
is frankly to acknowledge ignorance, and demand 
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information ; and it is this feeling alone which in- 
duces me to insert the following observations. 

According to diplomatic etiquette, it appears 
proper and requisite to remove an Envoy from his 
situation, precisely at the moment he has by expe- 
rience and diligence rendered himself master of 
all the political intrigues, of all the wheels within 
wheels, which move the machinery of the govern- 
ment he has been deputed to watch; and he is 
then succeeded by another gentleman equally 
conspicuous for talent and honour and appli- 
cation, who in like manner is probably called away 
at the very time he is most capable of being useful. 
By this constant changing about from country to 
country, kingdom to kingdom, diplomatists have 
no doubt excellent opportunities of learning dif- 
ferent languages, and of getting a superficial in- 
sight into the policy of many courts; but are con- 
sequently less likely to become well versed in the 
ways of any one. 

I am aware that such considerations are totally 
beneath the notice of those who have places to 
give away; but to the merchants, and to all those 
whose property or personal security may depend 
on the local knowledge and proved energy of their 
king’s representative, this system of diplomatic 
relief assumes quite a different complexion. It is 
worse than mortifying, when at an immense distance 
from their native country, amidst people without 
other rule of conduct than self-interest and fear, to 
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see the power and the will of their own nation to 
protect them, rendered quite unavailing by a spe- 
cies of official etiquette. 

The contrarieties observable among the fo- 
reigners in Mexico were vastly amusing, and nota 
little instructive. The polite suavity of manners 
displayed by those who held high official situations 
could never give complete satisfaction to some of 
the underlings among mercantile houses. They 
used to complain of having met such an ambas- 
sador or sucli a diplomatic character in the Ala- 
meda, when they were only recognized by a bow 
or friendly inquiry after health, but received no 
hearty shake of the hand, no pressing invitation to 
dinner ; and yet, continued the meek grumblers, 
our horses and trappings were as gay, our clothes 
and decorations at least as expensive, and being 
7000 miles from Europe, we might be treated on 
the most perfect equality. 

On the other hand, an underling in office quar- 
relled with every naval officer, every merchant, 
miner, or clerk, who had any unfortunate neces- 
sity of applying to him; by the most egregious 
airs of self-conceit, the most punctilious insisting 
on removing of hats, and giving of honorary titles. 
He said he did not understand being addressed 
only as Mr. ——; it was something new to him to 
have any title at all, except perhaps Jack, and 
he thought Mr. was quite unworthy of his situa- 
tion ; he must desire that those who had intercourse 
with him, would be pleased to remember his station 
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I had the pleasure of casually introducing a 
German clerk to a Consul, and shall never forget 
the astonishment displayed by my companion when 
we continued our walk: “ What! is that very gen- 
tlemanly-looking man with whom we have been 
conversing, really the Consul? Why he was posi- 
tively as polite and free from pride as if I had 
known him all my life; whereas his deputy on the 
coast always treats me as one utterly unworthy 
even of a reply; and sometimes I have had to 
wait on him ten times before I could get my em- 
ployer’s business attended to.” 

Mercantile men who go into so very unsettled 
a country as Mexico, where the expenses of living 
and the risk of losses are far greater than in 
Europe, have certainly a very fair claim to demand 
greater remuneration and higher charges than in 
most other places; but J think they pushed their 
expectations in the new Transatlantic Republic 
to the very verge of equitable adjustment. 

I complained once that the per centage de- 
manded on money transactions, when no risk was 
incurred, was exorbitant; and the gentleman to 
whom I spoke, met my remarks in the following 
open, manly manner: “ The charge is high, | 
admit; but you cannot expect that I should need- 
lessly do business for less than my neighbours. 
If you can find one respectable house which is 
willing to charge less, that instant will I lower my 
rate of interest.” I did find one firm willing ; and 
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the above merchant reduced his per centage im- 
mediately. This was, indeed, only the first of 
many proofs | afterwards had of the straight- 
forward, honourable man I had to deal with. 

In regard to my own money, however, I was 
always unfortunate. If I wanted to pay cash at 
Vera Cruz and receive a bill on any firm at 
Mexico, I was told there was really so much 
specie on the coast, that the thing was impossible, 
unless I paid a heavy per centage; and if I pre- 
sented letters of credit and begged for cash, it 
always happened at a moment when just the re- 
verse of the above was the difficulty under which 
commercial men were labouring. 

In the city of Mexico itself, I was still worse off; 
for if I presented a draft, it could only be paid 
me in hard dollars; if I begged for a bill on 
Vera Cruz, I was assured that it would be neces- 
sary to send the specie down to that port before 
the order could be met, and of course I must be 
charged the freight; and when I begged to receive 
my own money in gold, I was supplied as a matter 
of great favour, on the payment of three and a half 
per cent. discount. Indeed | happen to know, that 
noless than three and a half percent. per month was 
required for money lent. These and very many other 
things I have witnessed on both sides the Atlantic 
since I quitted the sword and commenced specu- 
lator in the “ noble art”’ of gaining pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, have convinced me that the dra- 
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matist was not too severe in his criticism on trade, 
when he puts into a merchant’s mouth, as wholesome 
advice for his child, ‘‘ Make money; honestly if 
you can; but make money!” And I consider 
myself perfectly justified in stating, at the com- 
mencement of this publication, that the military 
life is the most honourable and most satisfactory 
mode of attaining advancement. It is true Dr. 
Johnson designates a soldier as “a man who hires 
himself to be shot at for sixpence a day;” but 
still he therein is somewhat complimented by the 
“ learned leviathan,” not only as being merely 
accused of folly, but as one having at least secured 
sixpence a day; whereas it seems generally to be 
unknown, that the best behaved private in his ma- 
jestys service does not receive more than fwo- 
pence a day from his loving country, after the 
deductions for mess, washing, pipeclay, brushes, 
shoes, and various etceteras have been made. 

At an early hour one morning, a party of three 
made an excursion from the city of Puebla to the 
pyramids of Cholula; and on our route, we were 
remarking with great pleasure the effects of the 
sun on the snow which covered the sides of the 
mountain Popocatepetl. As the thaw increased, 
small misty vapours were seen to roll up the 
steep acclivities until they reached the highest 
peak of the cone; where they hung for a few 
moments in a towering column, as if unwilling to 
quit the last resting-place, and sail forwards through 
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the ether; but being once passed, nothing but the 
dark blue sky and the clear outline of the crater 
was visible. Other veils of fleecy evaporations 
succeeded; and the whole scene was so beautiful 
and so deceptive to a casual observer, that we all 
exclaimed at once, “ if the worthy man who wrote 
his very amusing book on Mexicoa few years back 
was here, he would stoutly declare the volcano 
was in activity.” 

At night when we returned to Puebla, the first 
person we met was the worthy author in question ; 
who immediately exclaimed, “ Well, gentlemen, 
I have seen this day what I never hoped to live to 
see, the great Popocatepetl vomiting forth smoke ; 
no doubt its flames will speedily illumine the 
heavens, its ashes carry alarm and destruction to 
the miserable people.” I laughed outright, and 
so did my companions; but we pointed at an 
object across the street, as if that had moved our 
risible propensities. 

The gentleman I allude to, became afterwards 
furiously hostile to the Mexicans; and openly 
threatened to publish another edition of his work 
to contradict all the good he had formerly written. 
I sincerely hope he may, as it will more completely 
open the eyes of my countrymen than any attempt 
of mine can do; but at the same time I must 
declare my belief, that if the first edition had not 
been sent forth to the public in a spirit of candour 
and sincerity, the author would never have visited 
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Mexico a second time with the intention of re- 
siding in it. I put in my protest, however, against 
all accounts of the mighty Popocatepetl vomiting 
forth flames, cinders, or even smoke. 

Will my readers forgive me, if I say one good- 
natured thing, repeat one creditable fact, at the 
end of my Mexican Illustrations? It is not, I will 
premise, in favour of any neighbour or of even 
a countryman, but of foreigners. At the anni- 
versary dinner given on the 4th of July, 1825, by 
the American ambassador in Mexico; and at 
which all classes of citizens from the United States 
were present, so that the feeling displayed cannot 
be solely attributed to their polite and gentlemanly 
entertainer ; an Englishman who was of the party 
declared, that not a toast, not an opinion, was 
given by the company, which could have excited 
the displeasure of any British subject. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


MADE AT 


TLALPUJAHUA* IN MEXICO, 


WiTH 


TWO OF FAHRENHEIT’S THERMOMETERS, DURING PART 
OF THE YEAR 1925. 


State of the Weather. 
Cloudy, but rain not commenced. 
Fine sunshiny morning. 
Rain, in heavy showers. 
Rain, and much colder to the feelings. 
j Beautiful morning, Ther.98°whenplaced | 
lin the sun. 
A cold wind. 
Showers and cloudy. 
Cloudy, and colder to the feelings. 
Rain, and like an English November day. | 
Fine morning. 
This was a rainy November day. 
In my bed-room at L1p.m. it stood at 613.] 


After rain. 


9 pm. | 5 After a rainy day. 

Midnt. 

9 A.M. 

8 P.M. : Much rain. 

6 P.M. Rain. 

8 P.M. Rain. 

8 p.m. | 5é Rain. 
Midnt. ... | Fine night, after much rain. 
10 p.m. ; Fine, 

7 AM. Fine morning. 

9 P.M. 41 6 Fine. 

6 A.M. Fine. 


* Tlalpujahua is at an elevation of 8530 feet above thesea. Ther. 1 was suspended in 
an open balcony facing the ESE, but ina spot always shaded. Ther. 2 was placed in 
my bed-room, same aspect, with window open during the day only. When the direction 
of the wind is not specifically stated, it was not observed, The same may be said of 
blanks, sometimes found among the Observations, 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Time. Ther. 5 Ther. 2. | 


10 P.M. 
1] P.M. 
2Pm™. 
7 P.M. 

11 p.m. 
8 A.M. 
2 P.M. 

10 p.m. 

10 A.M. 

Ill P.M. 
8 A.M. 

10 P.M. 

1] a.m. 
] P.M. 

10 p.m. 
2 P.M. 

Midnt. 
8 A.M. 
7 P.M. 

1] P.m. 
1 P.M. 
9 A.M. 
7 P.M. 

Midnt. 
7 AM. 
3 P.M. 
7 P.M. 

11 P.M. 
7 A.M. 
7 P.M. 
8 A.M. 

11 p.m. 
7 A.M. 
2 P.M. 
7 P.M. 


- |Spllp.m. 


$p7Aam. 
4pl0p.m. 


8 A.M. 
5 P.M. 
7 P.M. 


- |splip.m. 


7 AM. 
2 P.M. 
7 PM. 
11 p.m. 
7 AM. 
9 A.M. 
1 P.M. 
8 P.M. 


59} 
61 
68 
oo. 


State of the Weather. 


Cloudy and very dark. 
Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Wind and rain. 

Heavy rain and wind. 
Cloudy and chilly. 
Fine, but cloudy and wind. 
Rain and very cold. 
Fine. 

Fine night. 

Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine, ie rather cloudy. 
Rain and thunder. 
Cloudy and showers. 
Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Rainy. 

Rain. 

Rain. 

Fine sunshine. 

Cloudy night. 
Starlight. 

Fine. 

Fine, but cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Ebene and Houle 
Rain. 

Fine night. 

Fine. 

Rain. 

Fine. 

Rain. 

Fine. 

Fine night with lightning. 
Fine morning. 

Fine night. 

Fine. 

Rain. 

Rain. 

Fine night. 

Beautiful. 

Heavy showers. 
Cloudy and showers. 
Moonlight and fine. 
Cloudy and cold. 

Fine, and 94° in the sunshine, wind SSW. 
Showers. 

Moonlight night. 


Date, 


Sept.25 


. |$pl0r.m. 
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= 


Time, 


ros 
2 P.M. 


7 AM. 
] par 


. |Sp8 p.m. 


Lip. 
4p5 A.M. 
9 A.M, 


. gp7 PM 


ane M. 


- $n8 A.M, 


; gpl lp. M. 
5p 6 AM. 


. Spliv.m. 


4p9 A.M. 


‘ Ip lop. M. 


“Midday. 


7 P.M. 
11] p.m. 
9 A.M. 
11] a.m. 
2 P.M. 


11 a.m. 
2 P.M. 
6 P.M. 

— 


4p 6 A.M. 


9 A.M. 
3 P.M. 


6 A.M. 
Noon. 
7 P.M, 


11 p.m. 


3 P.M. 
Midnt. 


4p 7 AM. 


2 P.M. 


sp/ P.M. 


1p7 A.M. 
7 YM. 
qp6 A.M. 
10 P.M. 
7 A.M. 
9 P.M. 
5p6 A.M. 
3 P.M. 


$pl0p.m. 


Ther. 1. 


‘hers 2 


' 


° 
+ 


Wind. 
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State of the Weather. 


Be ibs wilh morning, 88° in the sun. 
Fine, but cloudy. 
Cloudy night. 
Fine, but cloudy. 
Clondy. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Fine, but the sun had not risen. 
ine. 
Fine. 
Beautiful morning. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Moonlight. 
Clear moonlight night. 
Fine morning. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Small rain, or rather mist. 
Showers af small rain. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Moonlight and fine. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Starlight night. 
{Moonlight.—Saw a comet about 
t 45° high, nearly east direction. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Fine night, with much lightning. 
Fine. 
(Fine.—A violent thunder-storm 
this afternoon about five. 
Cloudy and lightning. 
Starlight and lightning. 
Fine imorning. 
Fine, but cloudy. 
Fine. 
Thunder-storm since 3, with rain. 
Fine. 
Cloudy, with lightning. 
Cloudy, but fine. 
Heavy rain. 
Rain.—This was one of the most 
| regular rainy days we have had. 


Oct.9| 8 A.M. 
.. [4plip.m. 
10) 7 ASL. 
Se 9 F.M. 
--- (Splip.m. 
Jl Aum. 
‘ 10 A.M. 
an 3 P.M. 
.-» jap lle.m. 
12 |Sp6 A.M. 
- 9 A.M. 
<a] eae 
13 |Sp6 A.M. 
“8 3 P.M. 
- |Sp8 P.M. 
vex 4 eae, 
14} 9 a.m. 
~ 1 p.m. 
sa) PL, 

sNov.13 | Noon. 
14] 10 a.m. 
«es 12 Noon. 
15| 9AM. 
.. | 25 P.M, 
.. | 84 P.M. 
16| 2 Po. 
17 | 64 a.m. 
3. | LO p.m. 
18 | 94 A.M. 
... | 8g P.M. 
... | Midnt. 
19} 9A.M. 
2 P.M. 

... | Midnt. 
20} 11 A.M. 
64 P.M. 

+. | LO 2a 
21 | Noon. 
a 6 P.M. 
22 | 84 a.m. 
ee 3 P.M. 
23 | Noon. 
ais 6 P.M. 
... {LOZ p.m. 
24] 84 a.m. 
25 | Noon. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Time. Ther, 1.| Ther. 2.| Wind. 


58h 
564 


M 


ENE 


State of the Weather. 


Cloudy. 

Cloudy, after a rainy evening. 

ine morning. 

Heavy rain and thunder. 

Heavy rain. 

Cloudy, after a most rainy night. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy; some rain with lightning. | 

Beautiful morning. 

Fine. 
Fine starlight night. The comet | 

travels rapidly from east to | 
south, and is very distinct, 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine night. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 
Fine night, afterathunder-storm | 

at sun-set. Comet is rapidly } 

travelling 8, tail pointing NNE. 

Beautiful day. 

Fine day. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy and cold wind. 

Cloudy, cold, and stormy. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Cloudy and much wind. 

Cloudy and cold. 

Fine night. 

Fine starlight night. 

Beautiful morning. 

Fine. 

Fine night, no wind. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Fine, but cloudy. 

Cloudy and showers. 

Beautiful. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Fine night. 

Fine clear night. 

Fine morning. 

Fine. 


Date. Time. Ther. | Ther. 2, Wind. 


Nov.25 | 53 p.M. 
27 | llda.m. 


oo. | 23 P.M. 
29 | 10La.m. 
30 | 11 am. | 
Dec. 1} 9 a.m. 
7 1 P.M. 
oe | OF P.M. 
. 9 P.M. 
2| 8 a.m. 
-» | Noon. 
oes 7 P.M. 
317% A.M. 
oe | 2PM. 
oes 9 P.M. 
4; 104.m. 
tee 2 P.M. 
11 p.m. 
5| 9 AM. 


ASE 3 P.M. 
vee (105 p.m. 


6| 6$4.M. 
eve 9 A.M. 
eee | 8 P.M. 
7110 a.m. 
oss | INGOT. 
eae ot “ER 
S| 9 Aw 
«-» | Noon. 
2 P.M. 

ooo | QO P.M. 


*9 | 62 a.m. 
eee 9 A.M. 


«. | Noon 


eee 6 P.M. 
oss, | LE PM. 


10 | 84 A.M. 
det Pam. 
o. | 65 P.M. 
ost Midnt, 
1l| 7 AM. 
see! 2a P.M. 
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a eal 


63 | 605 
67 | 603 
68 | 60% 
72 «| 59 
70 | 593 
63 583 
65 «| 59 
55 584 
4] -}.98 
67. |.59 
64 | 583 
52 | 574 
69 | 583 
604 | 58 
55 | 573 
56 | 58 
55 | 574 
50 | 57 
AY | dbz 
56 | 564 
46 | 562 
50k | 56 
5G 56 
52 | 564 
57 | 56 
593 | 564 
47 \a6 
A7 | 56 
56 | 554 
59 | 554 
48 | 552 
50 | 554 
66 | 564 
65 | 563 
503 | 554 
46 | 554 
66 | 563 
65% | 554 
49 | 554 
45 | 65 
49 | 55h 
61° bax 


NE byE 


State of the Weather. 


a 


Fine. 

Beautiful day. 

Beautiful. 

Beautiful. 

Beautiful. : 

Fine, with some clouds, and cold. { 

Beautiful. 

Beautiful evening. 

Clear starlight night, frosty. 

Beautiful morning. 

Fine, but much wind; some clouds. | 

Starlight, but very cold. 

Beautiful. 

Fine, but cold wind. 

Dark and cloudy. 

Quite cloudy and rain. 

Mist, rain, English November day. 

Constant rain. 

Thick mist. 

Cloudy, but fine. 

Starlight night and cold. 

Beautiful. 

Cloudy, but fine. 

Cloudy and dark. 

Fine, but cloudy. 

Cloudy. ' 

Starlight. 

Cloudy and mists. 

Cloudy, but fine. 

Fine. 

Starlight night. 

Beautiful sun-rise. 

Beautiful. 

Beautiful. 

Starlight night. : 
Fine starlight night. The comet 

has disappeared in the south; 
' at least I can’t see it. 

Beautiful. 

Beautiful. 

Starlight and clear. 

Clear starlight. 

Fine morning. 


Fine. 


* This day the sun was almost totally eclipsed; and I regretted much that I had no 
good watch or chronometer to make accurate observations. However, it commenced about 
2 p.m. with the sky perfectly clear; at about } b. 3 p.m. the disk of the sun was so nearly 
covered, that merely its western limb, lke a new moon, could be seen. ‘The gloom spread 
over all nature was excessive, notwithstanding that the sky was without a speck, It ended 


about 4P.m, 
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Date. 


Dec. Il 


12 


23 


24 


Time, 


11 p.m. 
8 A.M. 
1 p.m. 
6 P.M. 

11 p.m. 


63 A.M. 


10 A.M. 


Noon. 


103 P.M. 
64 A.M: 
75 AM: 

. |Sp noon. 
94 P.M. 

l1S P.M. 


7 AM. 


N oon. 
5} P.M. 
ll P.M. 


7% AM. 


Noon. 


7 P.M. 
1] p.m. 
34 A.M. 
64 A.M. 

1 p.m. 

8 P.M. 
Midnt. 

7 AM. 
24 P.M. 


Midnt. 


7 A.M. 
1 F.M. 
7 AM. 
.|lOd a.m. 
Noon. 
52 P.M. 


Midnt. 


7} AM. 


Noon. 


3 P.M. 
.| 7 PM. 
. | 104 p.ot. 
TEAM. 
il p.m. 
84 A.M. 


Noon. 
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Ther. 1. 


Ther. 2.| Wind. 


—$— | 


NE 


i: 


NNW 


State of the Weather. 


Clear starlight night. 


Beautiful. 
Beautiful. 

Fine clear night. 
Clear starlight night. : 
Fine morning. ‘There was ice in 
the different tubs out of doors 
' 2 inch thick, and large icicles. 

Fine sunshine. 
Beautiful, but cold wind. 
Starlight and very cold. 
Fine, but very cold. 
Beautiful. 
Beautiful. 
Fine night. 
Starlight night. 
Beautiful morning. 
Beautiful. 
Fine evening. 
Starlight. 
Beautiful. ‘The hoar-frosts in 
the morning are as strong as in 


/ England, with much ice. 


Beautiful. 

Starlight. 

Starlight. 

Starlight. 

Fine morning. 
Beautifully clear. 
Starlight. 

Beautiful night, but very cold. 
Beautiful and clear. 
Beautiful. 

Starlight, very cold. 
Beautiful. 

Beautiful. 

Beautiful. 

Beautiful. 

Beautiful. 

Fine. 

Starlight and cold. 
Beautiful. 

Beautiful. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy, but moonlight. 
Cloudy, but moonlight. 
Cloudy. 

Starlight. 

Beautiful. 

Beautiful. 
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Date. Time, 


Dec. 24 i135 p.m. 


25 | Midnt. 


26| 74 A.M. 
aie li A.M. 


..| 42 P.M. 
113 P.M. 
27| 72 AM. 
24 P.M. 


Ther 1 |Ther. 2.} Wind. 


A3 
A8 


State of the Weather. 


Moonlight and clear. , 
{ Fine starlight, but violent wind 
_ occasionally. 
Beautiful. 
Fine, with some clouds. 


| Heavy clouds, and alittle rain. 


Clear starlight, 
Beautiful. : 
Fine, but heavy clouds. 
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JAMES WHITING, PRINTER, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND, 


—_— 


NEW WORKS | 
PRINTED FOR 
JAMES CARPENTER AND SON, 


OLD BOND STREET. 


Fine Arts. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON COMPOSITION IN PAINT- 


ING: Illustrated by Examples from the great Masters of the Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 


By JOHN BURNET. 
Quarto. Second Edition. Price 15s. boards. 


*« Mr. Burnet, the ingenious author of these ‘ Hints,’ as he modestly terms them, is 
very favourably known to the Public, both as a Painter and as an Engraver; and the 
treatise now under our notice must materially strengthen the high opinion already 
entertained of his talents. Composition, Mr. Burnet divides into four simple and 
principal forms; the peculiar advantages of each of which he illustrates by a number 
of examples, etched with the true feeling and spirit of an artist, from the Pictures of 
Claude, Cayp, Rembrandt, Rubens, Coreggio, Paul Potter, Ostade, P. De Laer, 
Meizu, Guido, Raffaelle, Domenichino, West, Wilkie, &c. &c.”—Literary Gazette. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON LIGHT AND SHADE IN 
PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch 
Schools. By JOHN BURNET. 

Second Edition. Price 18s. Royal 4to. Proofs on India Paper, 11. 11s, 6d, 


“Mr. Burnet has conferred a lasting obligation on the Fine Arts; from his‘ Hints’ 
the professor may learn, and the incipient artist may be instructed ; amateurs may 
become connoisseurs ; and every one who would know rightly to admire and justly to 
condemn may acquire the power by a careful perusal of them.’—New Monthly Maga- 
zine, March, 1827. 


PRACTICAL HINTS on the GENERAL MANAGE- 
MENT OF COLOUR IN A PICTURE; being the Third and last Part 
of Burner’s “ Practical Hints on Painting:” illustrated by Coloured Spe- 
cimens from the Ancient and Modern Masters. Price ll. 11s. 6d.; or, on 


Royal Paper, 2/. 5s. 


‘«« Mr. Burnet has now completed his ‘ Practical Hints on Painting ;’ and a more 
interesting Work has never come under our notice. In this third and last part of it, 
he has shown with great ability, that, as in composition and in chiaroscuro, so also in 
the general management of colour in a picture, the great masters proceeded upon 

rinciples, varying, yet harmonious; and which, while they occasionally seemed to he 
in direct hostility to one another, always tended to the same triumphant results, To 
the professor, Mr. Burnet’s remarks must be invaluable ; and the general observer 
will, by their attentive perusal, be enabled, in most cases, to detect the causes of the 
pleasure which he receives from the contemplation of a fine picture ; and will perhaps 
be surprised to find that what he may have been accustomed to consider as merely 
fortuitous or happy, is the consequence of consummate Knowledge and skilful combi- 
nation.” —Literary Gazette, May, 1827. 

“Tt is but a few months since we noticed the second part of this treatise, which 
was called ‘ Practical Hints on Light and Shade in Painting;’ and certainly the 
opinion we expressed of the second part is merited by this also. It is no trifling 
praise to say Mr. Burnet has divested his subject of technicalities as mach as was pos- 
sible, and so rendered it equally intelligible to all."-—New Monthly Mag. Sept. 1897. 


THE THREE PARTS MAY BE HAD, COMPLETE IN ONE VO- 
LUME, WITH GENERAL TITLE. Demy 4to. Price 31. 3s. A few 
Copies remain unsold of the Royal Paper, with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates on India Paper. Price 51. 5s. 


‘‘ The Library of no lover of the Fine Arts can henceforward be considered complete 
without Mr, Burnet’s Work. In order that the three parts of which it consists may 
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be bound together, he has added to the last part the general title of ‘ A Practical 
Treatise on Painting, in Three Parts ;’ and, with great propriety, has dedicated the 
whole to Sir Thomas Lawrence.”— Literary Gazette, May, 1827. 


*.* The work having been published in three distinct Parts, viz. Compo- 
sition—Light and Shade —and Colour ; the Publishers beg to recommend that 
such persons as have any portion, and are desirous of completing their 
copies, may do so without delay, as the Parts will not hereafter. be printed 
separately. 


A PORTRAIT OF MR. JOHN BURNET, of a size to be inserted in 
the Work, engraved in the line manner by Mr. Fox, from a Drawing by 
Mr. DenninG. Price 7s. 6d.; or Proofs, on India Paper, 15s. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS 
AND ENGRAVERS, from the Revival of Painting, and the alleged. Dis- 
covery of Engraving by Finiguerra. 

By MICHAEL BRYAN. 


In this work are two Indexes, alphabetical and chronological; and the 
Introduction comprises a brief Account of the Painters of Antiquity. It also 
contains Five Plates, exhibiting the particular Marks and Monograms used 
‘by the different Engravers; together with a List of their Works in Two 
thick Volumes, in 4to. Price 51. 5s. in boards; and on Superfine Royal 
Paper, 91. 


‘We congratulate the lovers of the Fine Arts on the appearance of this important 
publication. The Work, a great improvement, as well as enlargement, of Pilkington’s 
design, is evidence of the diligence and talents of the Author, which will hand down 
his name with distinction to the latest posterity. Having constant need of reference 
to it, we can take upon ourselves to vouch for its general accuracy, research, and 
ability. Several of the original sketches are, indeed, admirably written; and the 
whole forms a compendium and index of arts and artists unequalled, as far as we 
know, in any language.” — Literary Gazette. 


*.* Archdeacon Coxe, in his interesting sketches of the Lives of Coreggio and 
Parmagiano, speaks of the accuracy of Mr. Bryan’s work. 


NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS, in Imperial Folio. 
Under the Patronage of, and dedicated, by permission, to His MosT GRACIOUS 
Masesty.—The FIRST PART, which is just published, contains 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF WOBURN ABBEY, 
BEDFORDSHIRE ; A SEAT OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


List of Plates.—1. Dedication Plate :—2. General Plan of the Building :— 
3. Plan of the principal Story :—4. Elevation of the West Front :—5. Inte- 
rior of the Portrait Gallery :—6. Interior of the Library:—7. Exterior of the 
Sculpture Gallery :—8. Interior of the Sculpture Gallery :—9. Scenic View 
of the Mansion—with Head and Tail Pieces. There are Catalogues inserted, 
both of the Pictures and Marbles. 


THe New Virruvius Brirannicus will comprehend Plans and Elevations, 
drawn from actual Measurement, and accompanied by Scenic Views of the 
most distinguished Residences in the United Kingdom. Some Historic 
Notices will be added to each. The Plates are to be engraved by the most 
eminent Artists, Messrs. LE Keux, Rapciyrre, Mosegs, &c. &c, The Work 
will be got up under the Superintendance of 


P. F. ROBINSON, Arcuirecr, F.S. A. 


And will consist of Forty Numbers. Price 3/1. 3s. each; or Proofs, on India 
Paper, of which only 25 Copies are printed, 5J. 5s. 


«« This national Work appears under the gracious patronage of his Majesty, a very 
powerful recommendation, and comes from the experienced hand of Mr. Robinson, 
so advantageously known to the Public as a publisher on Rural Architecture, and 
other productions of art and science. The Plans, &c. are from actual measurement; 
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the Engravings are most praiseworthy ; and the last, a Landscape View of Woburn, 
drawn by J. D. Harding, and engraved by W. Radclyffe, possesses a high degree of 
beauty and effect; and the historic memoirs (if we may jadge from the account of 
Woburn Abbey) are excellent. Thus, while the architect will be informed by accu- 
rate geometrical elevations, sections, and perspective views of principal apartments, 
&c. the decorator will see how farniture, pictures, and statues, are disposed in these 
splendid abodes; and the antiquary will reap his share of intelligence; while scenic 
views and landscapes meet the taste of the general reader.”— Literary Gazette. 


Parts I. II. ano ITI. Price 6s. each, of 
A SERIES OF DESIGNS FOR FARM BUILDINGS, 


with a View to prove that the simplest Forms may be rendered pleasing 
and ornamental by a proper Disposition of the rudest Materials. In the 
course of the Work the VitLAGE CHurcH and PARSONAGE will be introduced, 
together with the Scuoot Housr. Occasional Ideas will be added for orna- 
mental Root Houses, and Seats to decorate the Pleasure Ground. 


By P. F. ROBINSON, Arcurrecr, F.S.A. 


Author of a Work on Rural Architecture—An Attempt to ascertain the Age 
of Mickleham Church, in Surrey—A Series of Designs for ornamental Villas 
—and THE VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS. 


The Work will be completed in Twelve Parts. 


‘‘ The most painterlike effects may be produced, even by a inixture of the simplest 
things, when properly placed and combined with Sothers. In the pictures of many 
of the great Italian masters, mere sheds, with little alteration or disguise, are intro- 
duced among buildings of no mean character.”—Price, on the Picturesque, Vol. i. 
p. 218. 


Pew Enitions of the following popular Works, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE; or, A Series of DESIGNS 


for Ornamental Cottages, Lodges, Dairies, Boat Houses, &c. &c. Accom- 
panied by Ground Plans and Geometrical Elevations. In One Volume 4to. 
Price 31. 3s. boards; or, in separate Numbers, at 5s. each. 


* Cottage Architecture has so material an effect among the features of a country, 
and occupies so conspicuous a place in the picture, that it is well te consider what 
forms are most pleasing and least intrusive.”— Address. 


‘‘ Mr. Robinson has taken somewhat of a new ground, or at Jeast he has confined 
his designs more particularly to the old English village style. His subjects are truly 
fitting to the object proposed. ‘They are, in the pure sense of the word, elucidations 
of Rural Architecture, in almost every example practicable, and efficient to all the 
purposes assigned to each. We may add, that we should feel gratification in seeing 
many of bis designs adopted, and if we were rich in territory, our villages and farms 
should certainly owe additional interest to his picturesque structures,’’—Somerset 
House Miscellany, No. 47. 


A SERIES OF DESIGNS FOR ORNAMENTAL VIL- 


LAS, adapted to the Wants of Individuals of moderate Income; intended to 
elucidate the Possibility of producing Architectural Effects, combined with 
comfortable Arrangement, without increased Expenditure. The Work is in 
Twelve Parts, in Quarto, each Part comprehending a Ground and Chamber 
Plan, Two Geometrical Elevations, and a Perspective View, with Lodges, 
and Outbuildings, as the case may be; making in the whole one complete 
Design. Price 41. 4s., or 7s. per Number. 


“Mr. Robinson is so favourably known to his Profession and the Public, by his 
‘ Raral Architecture,’ and the ‘ Antiquarian Attempt to ascertain the Age of Mickle- 
ham Church,’ ‘that we are relieved from any occasion to speak of his general merits. 
In the present work he bas added another claim to attention as a draughtsman of much 
fancy and taste. Many of these designs, he informs us, have been carried into effect ; 
and some of them, in our opinion, must be indeed ornamental to the scenes amidst 
which they are placed.”— Literary Gazette. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO ASCERTAIN THE AGE OF 
MICKLEHAM CHURCH, in Surrey; with Remarks on the Architecture 
of that Building, and accompanied by Plates illustrative of its Restoration. 
In Royal Quarto. Price 25s.; or, on Imperial Paper, Price 21. 2s. 

‘* Here we must take our leave of the work, with sincere and unqualified appro- 
bation of the taste and jadgment with which Mr. Robinson has executed the renovation 
of the Church described. His Plates are elegant, and what he says is to the purpose.” 
—Gentleman’s Magazine, Sept. 1824. 


No. I. OF DESIGNS FOR VILLAS, on a moderate Scale 


of Expense ; adapted to the Vicinity of the Metropolis or large Towns. 
By J. G. JACKSON. 


The Work will be completed in Six Numbers, each containing Ground 
and Chamber Plans, Elevations, and Perspective Views. Price 5s. 


Porthern Africa, 


VIEWS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SCENERY AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF NORTHERN AFRICA; in the Regions of Nubia, 
and the Country above the Cataracts of the Nile; of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, the Cyrenaic Pentapolis,) and the Shores of the Greater Syrtis ; from 
Drawings made on the Spot in the course of several Journeys. 


By H. W. BEECHEY, Esa. F. A.S. 


The Work will be printed on Imperial Folio, and will consist of Six Parts, 
containing Thirty-six Views, executed in a highly finished style of Litho- 
graphy ; accompanied with descriptive Letter-press. Price 11. ls. each Part, 
printed on India Paper. Lithographed by ENGELMANN, GRAF, COINDET; 
and Co. 


Ghothic Architecture, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE MARQUESS OF BUTE. 


Parts I. anp II. or THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES OF THE CHAPEL AT LUTON PARK: A Sear of the most 
Noble the Marqusss of BUTE. 

By H. SHAW. 


The CHAPEL, which it is proposed to illustrate in the present Work, was 
built in the Reign of Henry the Eighth, and may be considered the most 
splendid Example of private Ecclesiastical Architecture extant. The whole 
Interior is one gorgeous display of Carving in Oak, showing considerable 
originality in many of its Members and a variety in their Details, which will 
(it is presumed) prove as interesting to the Antiquary, as they are useful to 
the Architect. 

This Work will consist of Twenty PLATEs, carefully engraved in Outline; 
comprising Plans, Sections, Perspective Views, and Parts at large. 

It will be published in Four Parts, at intervals of Three Months, in Large 
Folio, price 15s. each Part. Twenty-five Sets will be printed on India 
Paper, price 1l. 10s. 


Wompett, 


Parts I. ro TV. or a Serres ofr VIEWS OF POMPEII ; 
drawn on Stone by Harpine, after Drawings by WILLIAM LIGHT, Esq. 
late on the Staff of the Army under the Duke of Wellington in the Penin- 
sula. 

The Work will consist of TWENTY-FIVE Views, to be published in Six 
Parts, price 10s, 6d. each: or, on India Paper, price 15s. 


or 
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Ornaments from the Antique, 


A SELECTION OF ARCHITECTURAL AND OTHER 
ORNAMENTS, Greek, Roman, and Italian; drawn from the Originals in 
various Museums and Buildings in Italy, 


By JOHN JENKINS and WILLIAM HOSKING, Architects. 


The Work will be completed in Eight Parts, each containing Five Prints; 
drawn in Outline on Stone, with the effect of Etching, and slightly height- 
ened with Shadow. The Price of each Part, on Super Royal Folio, 6s. 
on Imperial, Proof Impressions, on India Paper, 10s. 6d. Lithographed by 
ENGELMANN, GRAF, CoINDET, and Co. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY, to the Extent of about 
Twenty Miles: in a Series of PLATES, engraved by GEORGE Cooke, from 
Original Drawings by CaticorT, Prout, HARDING, STANFIELD, &c. BURNET, 
CLENNELL, BARRETT, CoTMAN, &c, &c. 


The Work will be published in Parts, at intervals of Two Months, con- 
taining Four Puates. Imperial 8vo. price 5s.; 4to. 7s: 6d.; on India Paper, 
14s.—Seven Parts are already out. 

‘¢ With regard to the present work, it will readily be acknowledged, even by those 
who have never seen it, that Mr. G. Cooke is, of all artists, the very man to undertake 
the delineation of the beauties of London; and we are confident that when the work is 
universally seen (to which end we bope oar notice may contribute) the expectation 
which the famé of the engraver cannot fail to create will be amply verified.”—New 
Monthly Magazine, April, 1827. 


THE PASSES OF THE ALPS. By WI.LiiAm BRocKE- 


pon, Member of the Academy of Fine Arts at Florence. 


Each Part will contain EIGHT ENGRAVED SuBJECTSs, and a MAP OF THE 
Route. Price, in Imperial 8vo. 16s. Royal 4to. 11. 4s. India Proofs, 
1l.11s.6d. Twenty-five Sets are taken off on Imperial 4to. price 21.2s. With 
Etchings, 51.5s.—The Work will extend to Twelve Numbers. 


Parts I. I]. IIT. and IV. already published, contain those of The LITTLE 
SAINT BERNARD, MONT GENEVRE, MONT CENIS, and MOUNT 
ST. GOTHARD. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BISHOP WEST’S CHAPEL, in 
Putney Church, Surrey. Containing Twetve Prints, drawn on Stone by 
J.G. Jackson, from Admeasurements by G. T. ANDREWS, and J. G. JAck- 
son. In Royal 4to. Price 14s. A very limited Number is printed in Impe- 
rial 4to. with the Illustrations on India Paper, price 11. 8s. 

The Chapel erected at Ely Cathedral by the abovenamed Prelate is familiar 
to the Architect and Antiquary ; but it is probable the present elegant little 
Specimen is not so generally known. The Architecture is peculiarly beau- 
tiful, and is fully detailed, in the hope of rendering it alike acceptable to the 
Man of polite learning, the Architect, the Antiquary, and the Illustrator of 
County History. 

A brief Notice of the Founder (compiled from the Works of Bentham and 
Lysons) is added as a suitable Appendix to the Work. 


A COLLECTION OF SEVENTY-TWO PORTRAITS 
of EMINENT CHARACTERS, sketched from the Life since the Year 
1793, by GeorcE Dance, Esq. R. A. and engraved in Imitation of the original 
Drawings by Wuu11aAm Dantett, R. A.. In Two Volumes, Folio. Price 
Twelve Guineas. 
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THE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of HENGRAVE, 
in Suffolk. 
By JOHN GAGE, Esa. F.R. and S. A. of Lincoln’s Inn. 


In Royal 4to. price 31. 13s. 6d. in boards; and on Imperial Paper, with Proof 
Impressions of the Plates, price 71. 7s. Illustrated with Tuirty PLATES, 
Portraits, Views, &c. 


‘“« As a portion of the Annals of Suffolk, handsomely got up and adorned with Thirty 
admirable Engravings, we cannot speak more highly of the Author’s labours than they 
deserve ; and we sincerely hope that the success of this undertaking will be such as to 
induce him to fulfil a great desideratum, by engaging upon the general history of his 
native county ; adesign, for the adequate execution of which he seems to be eminently 
qualified, by his learning, industry, and accomplishments.” — Literary Gazette. 


Metropolitan Fmprobements, 
A COLLECTION of PAPERS, relating to the THAMES 


QUAY; with Hints for some further IMPROVEMENTS in the METROPOLIS. 
Illustrated by numerous EXPLANATORY PLATES. 


By COLONEL TRENCH, M.P. 
Quarto, price 2l.12s.6d. Royal, 41. 4s. 


————— 


Anatomp of Mrating, 


A TREATISE OF ANATOMY, AND PROPORTIONS 
OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, adapted to the Arts of Painting, Designing, 
and Sculpture: and particularly calculated for the Use of Ladies. 


By W. F. WELLS. 
Illustrated by Copper Plates. Price 5s. 


P)vstoqnomp. 


A DISSERTATION ON A TREATISE by CHARLES 
LE BRUN, on the Relation between the Human Physiognomy and that of 
the Brute Creation. Illustrated by Tuirry-ErgGnTr LirHoGrRApHic DEsiGNns 
from the Original Sketches of Le Brun. Lithographed by ENGELMann, 
GraF, CoinvET, and Co. Price 51. 5s. 


Part I. of EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 


TURE; consisting of a Series of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details, 
selected from some of the most admired Edifices in England, chiefly of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth Centuries. 


By AUGUSTUS PUGIN, Arcuirecr. 
Author of “ Specimens of Gothic Architecture,” and “ Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy.” 
Illustrated with HisroricAL and Descriptive ACCOUNTS, 
By EDWARD JAMES WILLSON, Arcuirect, F.S.A. 


The Publication will be completed in Four Parts, each containing 
Eighteen Plates, to appear at intervals of Four Months; and the Letter- 
press will be completed with the last Part. 

The Price of each Part will be, in Medium 4to. 11. 1s. Imperial 4to. 
11. 11s. 6d, India Paper Proofs, of which only Ten Copies will be printed, 
21. 2s. 


a 
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Lew Editions of the following locks, 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esa. 
i. EPISTLES, ODES, AND OTHER POEMS. The 


Sixth Edition, in Two Volumes, Foolscap 8vo. Price 14s. in boards. 
DITTO, in 4to. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. in boards. 


2. ODES OF ANACREON. Translated into English Verse. 


The Tenth Edition, in Two Volumes, Foolscap 8vo. Price 14s. in boards. 
DITTO, printed on large Paper. Price 18s. in boards. 


3. POETICAL WORKS OF THE LATE THOMAS 
LITTLE, Esq. The Fifteenth Edition. Price 7s. in boards. 


4. CORRUPTION AND INTOLERANCE. Two Poems, 
with Notes. Addressed to an Englishman. By an IRisHMAN. Second Edi- 
tion. Price 2s. 6d. 


5. THE SCEPTIC. A Philosophical Satire.. Price 1s. 6d. 


6. A LETTER TO THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF 
IRELAND. Price 2s. 


7. THE TWOPENNY POST-BAG. To which are added 
TRIFLES REPRINTED. By Tuomas Brown the Younger. Seventeenth 
Edition. Price 6s. in boards. 


A PORTRAIT OF THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. From a 
Picture by M. A. SHeer, Esq. R.A. engraved in the line manner by JoHuN 
Burnet. Price ll. ls. Proofs 11. 11s. 6d. 


SPENCE’S ANECDOTES. With an ApPEeNDIx of Ori- 
ginal Letters, by Popr, Hume, Horace WALpoLE, &c. Published from the 
Original Papers; with a Life of the Author, by SAMUEL WELLER SINGER, 
In Octavo. Price 14s. 

“It is not long ago since there appeared one of the most entertaining volumes of 
Literary Anecdotes imaginable, the materials of which furnished Johnson with much 
of his biography of Pope, and his contemporaries ; I allude to that of which Joseph 
Spence, the friend of Pope, was the author, and of which the enlarged edition, under 
the editorial care of Mr. Singer, is by all means to be procured. The ample and able 
notice of this volume, 1820, 8vo. (purchasable for some 15s.) in the Quarterly (vol. 
xxili. page 400), will show the necessity of its being admitted into such company as 
will be found in an elegantly furnished library. It is, in all respects, a charming 
book; and the well known title is, Spence’s Anecdotes of Books and Men.” —Dibdin’s 
Library Companion. 

*,* See also Roscoe’s Life of Pope, attached to the new edition of that Poet's 
Works. A very few copies of this work are printed on imperial quarto, for the pur- 
pose of illustration, for which it is peculiarly well suited. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF 
LUIS DE CAMOENS. A New Edition. Price 7s. 


By LORD VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. 


« These elegant productions reflect equal honour on the genius of the Author of the 
Lusiad, and on the taste of the noble English Translator.” — Literary Gazette. 


THE CUTTER, in Five Lectures; or, The ART and PRac- 
Tice of CuTrinG FRIENDS, ACQUAINTANCE, and RELATIONS, and First Lines 
for the Lapses. Illustrated by Six coloured Plates. “Price 8s. in boards, 


8 PRINTED FOR JAMES CARPENTER AND SON. 


SKETCHES, REPRESENTING the NATIVE TRIBES, 
ANIMALS, AND SCENERY OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, from Draw- 
ings made by the late Mr. Samuen DANIELL, Engraved by WILLIAM DANIELL, 
Quarto. Price Three Guineas.in boards ; on India Paper, Four Guineas. 


The Illustrations which accompany this Work were executed by Mr. S, 
Daniell with the utmost care and fidelity, and all the subjects contained in 
the volume are. studies from the life. Mr. Daniell was indefatigable in the 
pursuit of his object, and always made himself master of the actions and 
habits of an animal before he committed it to paper. 


A SERIES OF TEN VIEWS OF PULO PENANG, 
(Prince of Wales’s Island), from Pictures by CAprain Ropert Smit, of 
Engineers. Engraved and coloured by Wm. Daniett. The size of the 
Plates 28 inches by 18 inches. Price Twelve Guineas. 

The Subjects are—View from the Convalescent Bungalow—View from 
Strawberry Hill—View from Halliburton’s Hull—View of Suffolk House— 
View of the North Beach, from the Council House—View of Mount Erskine, 
and Pulo Ticoose Bay—View of Glugor House, and Spice Plantations —View 
of the Chinese Mills—View of the Cascade—and View of the Great Tree. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND ON THE STATE OF IRE- 
LAND, the Roman CATHo.ic QUESTION, and the Merits of CONSTITUTIONAL 
Rexicious Distinctions. In Three Volumes, 8vo. Price 11. 16s. 


By E. A. KENDALL, Ese. F.S.A. 


THE MILITARY EXPLOITS, &. OF DON JUAN 
MARTIN DIEZ, the EMPECINADO, who first commenced, and then 
organized, the Guerilla Warfare in Spain. To which is added, that Chief- 
tain’s celebrated Representation to the King of Spain. Translated by a 
GENERAL OFFICER. In 8vo. with a Portrait anda Map. Price 7s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. With 


Nores, original and selected, by SAMUEL WELLER SinGer, F.S.A. Anda 
Lire of the Port, by CHarLes Symmons, D. D. 


The Work is embellished with Sixty exquisite EnGrAvines by JOHN 
THompeson, from Drawings by STorHARD, CorBouLD, HARVEY, &c. In 10 vols, 
Royal 18mo. - Price 41. in extra boards. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Accurately 


printed, with a very bold Type, from the Text of the corrected Copies left by 
the late G. STEEVENs, and E. Matone, Esqrs. With a Lire of the Poet, by 
Dr. Symmons; a GLossary, and Firry EMBELLISHMENTS. Complete in One 
Volume. Price 18s, in extra boards. ; 

‘¢ We not long since mentioned, in terms of the highest praise, Mr. Singer’s edition 
of Shakspeare, printed by Whittingham of Chiswick, in 10 volumes, and richly orna- 
mented. We have here the whole in one of the most beautifal specimens of typography, 
with a multitude of embellishments, that ever issued from a British press. The work 
is at once a curiosity and a gem.” —Lit. Gaz. July 21,1827. Seealso the Sphyna, &c. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAK- 


SPEARE. With a Lire and Grossary; beautiful VicNETTEs, PortTRAIT, 
and Tai. Pieces. Elegantly printed at the Cuiswick Press, in Eight Minia- 
ture Volumes, Price 1l. 4s. in extra boards. 

‘For this new and elegant little edition of Shakspeare, we are indebted to the 
Chiswick Press, from which Mr, Whittingham has issued so many beautiful specimens 
of typography and art. Handsomely bound, this edition is most fit for the bookcase ina 
lady’s chamber, or for a pocket companion of the Shakspearian enthusiast.” — Lit. Gaz. 
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